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^H PREFACE. ^ 


III presenting the concluding volume of the Sacred 
History of the World to the public, the author has 
only to thank his readers for tiieir favourable recep- 

hope that the following pages may be deemed no 

views of the great subject which he desired to sub- 

ries; and bta wishes will be fidtilted, with much 
gratification to himself, if they shall be found useful 
to those whom he desires so much to assist or benefit. 

Cottage, Winchmoie HM, Middlesex, 
^^ llth Msreh, 1837. 
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SACRED HISTORY 



THE WORLD. 



it ptanil Stna, awl ^ Ut 



nsideralion of tbn Si^ 



Riwubtim y(*4 OMati af Mr 



Ut VKi-R Son. 
It b now my wish lo reBOnie our i 
nd HiMoiy of (he World, in order to coii 
~ ' :e upon It, by Btlding those further ti 

ipici out yet contemglBled which 
nnoal deaign, uia bring the . 
Mm you, aa fully aa I may bi 

■ru the object of the preceding lettors lo dcaw such 
■1 outlines of the natural atructLtre and campositioti of 
ioIbt and pla^elary sesiKistionB ; and of iti 
mal ayateniH of living beings, us would en- 
la to perceive, from their most imporUuil 1bw» and phe- 
_ _•■ Che By9l«m of their Creator Id their fonnatioa. Jt 
k (iw ittsuiptcd lo ^>ent to you name views of ihit 
' ' ' things which he had devised, sod hu 

^ .. ad to this hunum race in their earthly 

C<Hwidf rations were added on his peculiar 



a twofold ni 



and on the rcBults whicb, tn i^ ^«^ 
effectualed in ii. The fiisl bM» oS 
!« lixaUiy from a Bpecial Pwaiiw mS*J 



14 THE SACIIEI) HISTORY 

our common earth ; and the cause and nature of the diluYian 
commotion and desolations, which ended the first-created stats 
of our terrestrial surface, as well as of its then existing popu- 
lation, were laid before you with their connected circnmstancm 
m some detail. The new order and constitution of material 
things which were afterward established, and which have enr 
since been upheld, and under which we are now subaisting, 
terminated our proposed review of what it was expedient w 
us to recollect as to our external world. 

Our attention was then more particularly directed to thfl 
state and history of mankind after their renewal. Their early 
separation into distinct nations and distant settlonents wat 
noticed. A general sketch was drawn of the most celebrated 
countries of the ancient world, and of some of the moat 
striking features of their habits and circumstances. Their 
transactions were not further described ; but we proceeded 
to remark on some of those peculiar occurrences which had 
accompanied the formation and fortunes of the Jewish peopla 
— a race of men with whose nation, and ancient history, uid 
writings the well-being of all human kind has been insepaia* 
bly connected ; and by whose future destinies it is still likeh 
to be most essentially adSected. All these topics were remaikM 
upon with an intention of tracing from them such indict' 
tions of the Divine system in the creation and government 
both of material nature and of our human frame and living 
world, as were ascertainable in them. 

As it was not my intention to compose a detailed historio|^ 
raphy of the ancient world, the sketches which were drawn 
of the nations that were noticed were confined to those gei^ 
eral outlines which served to illustrate the main purpose of 
the work, and with those the fcnrmer letters ended. It ia t* 
the topics which were mentioned in the preface to the second 
volume, as those which it would be desirable to review, that 
your present attention will be called. They^ are all aubjecta 
of the Divine administration of human affaors, and form im* 

E>rtant sections of the sacred history of our world ; they t»' 
te to the scheme and provisions wmch have been made for 
the difiusion and perpetuation of the human race, and for their 
continual and sufficient support, and to* the emplc^ment of kn- 
man industry thence arising. They comprise the Divine plana 
Soi our social combinatioSu and constitution ; for our civil ap> 
rsuigementa and political lelationa -, aadi i«c oiox iseaSwai \a)aea» 
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CMtne both of unity and hoslililjr. Thoy will tiao lead iib lo 
trace the evolution and progress of our mental aclTvitiea and 
impiovementa under the ordained ayatem of our being, and 
the deaign and operation of this, with respect lo our indirid- 
Ual comfort, and for the general progreBsion of human nature, 
u a favoured order of intellectual ciiatence. Out tsak will 
be Bciomplished by an endeavour to glance, calmly and ra- 
tionally, on those ulterior purposes of the Divine mind for 
which the irratem of our being has been so long upheld and 
carried an ; and to the fulSlment of which maniind, in their 

I equal step and in very diversified costume, but with an emu- 
I louB acceleration in their most ciiiliied societies which DO 
I prior age has been known to display, 

I These subjects will embrace all that it wiD he neceaisiy to 
I lay before you for the guidance of your forming mind in its 
I endeavours to understand the Divine government of the woiid 
-we are bom lo. But I do not wish you to overvalue what I 
may send you ; I seek for truth ; I desire to slate nothing bat 
-what is Buch, and will not write a sentence which I do not be- 
lieve to be right and proper. But neither you nor I must forget 
tltat I may err without intending it. What I aend you v»ill there- 
fore still be, as before, only ray individual impressions and de- 
ductions, grounded always, or meant to be so, on appropriate 
facts, and carefuUy reasoned from ; but not possessing any other 
character, nor pretending to be to you or to any a deciding au- 
thority. They will be the phenomrna of my personal convic- 
tion, and, as such, s series of intellectual conclusions, (o be ad- 
ded to those which other minds have formed, and to he taken 
into your consideration with ihem when you are thinking upon 
this nibject. It is in this wa<r that moral truth enlarges iti 
dominion in the hnmui mind. New thoughts are suggested 
•od pnhhahed, which others deliberate upon and adopt, re- 
ject or modify, aa seems to tiiem most ntting. All lasting 
ojiiniona and belief are but the continued acquiescence of tho 
greater number of those who have couajdered them, and con- 
cur in believing them to be just. 

Individual conviction, as it accumulates in euch spontaneous 
coincidence, seems to be the foundation on which our eslab- 
liihed truths permanently rest. But this can never be forced. 
It must be freely given to be enduring ; it is ftlwa.*!* wvmJi, 
Hid peculiar; and u the retndt, nt e>>«^ mA, cA ^cfa^;^^ 
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feeling, inclinations, and circumstances, which do not e 
meet m any other. These variations make concurrence 
difficult and uncertain — but what is true at last gradual 
tains it — and the admitted fact or conclusion then beco 
fixture in human knowledge. 

To produce this individual conviction in favour of hi 

views and sentiments, every writer may justly aim ; but, 

same time, be content with seeking to gain it by fair reaa 

and correct statements, and never exact it, nor be dissal 

or acrimonious towards those who may withhold it. Ei 

us claims the liberty of judging for hiinself, without blai 

to the ideas of others, and must, in common equity, co; 

to them the same right of deciding on what he may ex; 

What we retain in our own bosom remains of course oi 

eluded property ; but the very act of uttering it to others 

veys a right to all who hear to admit or question it as 

may deem proper. We have no title to command thej 

quiescence in any human speculations, or to resent 

doubt or disapprobation. With these sentiments the pr 

letters will be written and submitted to you ; never mei 

be imperious — never claiming infallibility. If the lan^ 

seem at times positive, do not mistake that as intended 

assuming or dictatorial. It is to be read as only expre 

the strength of my individnl conviction, and not as a 

suming assertion that my conclusions must be right, noi 

reproach to any who may differ from me. It would bi 

principled in me to write them if I did not believe them 

just ; but my belief is a law to no one else ; and wha 

phrases may be used, it will be always with the understai 

that they leave every one to the fair exertion of his own 

ural right to dissent or agree, as his own judgment ma; 

termine, without any fetter or imputation whatever. I 

ask you to receive my thoughts as not unwelcome visiti 

to read them fairly as well as freely ; to examine and i 

on them without prepossession, and with so much deliber 

as their important subjects may reasonably claim. Searcl 

obtain elsewhere what further knowledge or other views 

feel to be necessary for your final judgment upon them ; 1 

to the remarks of those whose opinions you respect or w 

you wish to consult, and then decide disinterestedly for ] 

Ben, By this course I shall not be a cause of leading 

into enor, and you will be taking t\Mft &U«ifc\s3x&»ii \Sknv 

sroidit. 
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Mr oiAi Son, 

Out coiTeapondence has been founded on the great prinei- 
tic fhtl our eaith ind all iu EyElemB of living beings Lave 
tcoi the creation of an intelligBnt Crentor. 

Bt ihat degree of intelligenco which hnmnn nature poaaei- 
Ki uul everjrwhere eieicises, we know what intelligence a 
iD any being, and how it acta; and we can underAtand and 

mii«ci«te whai we perceive il to perform. 

In human worbioanBhiji, we see the operation of intelligent 
bKDga with oiu rate of intelligence ; and what wo do ai 
n^ aauata ua to discem itid judge of the agency and effect 
•TpeBler intelligence elsewhere. In the world we inhabit, 
we behold the works of intellect in its most perfect nature. 
BO) amid all its grandeur andoMipressihlo superioritj' in the 
yraductiona which surround Si, ft still displays itself with ao 
■uqr mentblanFes and analogiea to the qualities and opersi- 
liDni of ibe mind which it has conferred upon man, that iho 
tmazj of tbe Divine intelllgenee is never bejond our percep- 
nan, and nill always be a ralional subject of our dtady. 1^ 
p>frf of the human intellect, in tiacing it in its sublime 
•nangemenls of our material eystem, warrants the hope that 
Iht Rioni economy of our world may be in lime discemed 
md deiveloped, in all its wisdom and beauty, if we accuslotD 
•mclves to meditate npon it, and nersevero in the belief that 
it lu been devised and establisbed by the same intelligence 
■fetch has framed and governs the laws and [irinciplea of tbe 
notila creation. 

It is the nature of intelligence to devise before it makes, 

maM, every part mu.st have been put together ictori^n^ Vi J 
At parporet of itt producer'a mind. \ 

t. "on OM («Bn framed to ejwcuic d»BBo yiiy****! 
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in their intended order and succession ; and it follows fro 
this, that all things which earth contains have been special 
adjusted to effectuate the ends appointed at their creation 
because, without a specific adjustment of their due meai 
and causes, no specific effect can be educed — no end can I 
attained. 

These principles apply as much to our moral as to our mi 
terial world ; for, if external nature has been formed upon 
reasoned plan, we may be sure that what concerns life an 
sensibility must have been as intelligently arranged by a 
intelligent Creator, and with still greater precision and coi 
trivance, if anything less than accuracy could be anywhere i 
the works of such a being, because, in addition to exactnes 
of frame and careful adaptation to coexisting things, it woul 
be necessary so to plan and adjust them as to suit the acti^ 
ities of the human mind, and not to agonize its sensibility. 

A surprising degree of care and thought must have bee 
exerted to m^e such diversified forms of living things a 
everywhere abound, and yet to cause the existence of each t 
be so comfortable to them, and the comforts of all to be » 
harmonized as we find them universally to be. 

If animal life required a well-conceived plan for its du 
subsistence and welfare, we cannot doubt that human natun 
has been the subject of a deiign as deliberate and kind ; am 
if so, human affairs must hm been arranged and provide! 
for, and be always conducted upon a sagacious and well-ad 
justed plan, and for purposes worthy of the intelligence ol 
a Creator, whose almightiness gave him perfect power ani 
liberty to devise and execute whatever he thought proper 
We act in this manner ourselves, with our inferior intellect 
In all human workmanships and undertakings, we observi 
and use ourselves invariably forethought; plan; adjustec 
arrangement, and provided means to execute the design ; i 
rational and attainable end in view ; and a chosen process ol 
operation to effect what is intended. 

Plan and purpose, and a suited series of operations con- 
formable to these, and successively conducing to promote 
and accomplish their prospective objects, accompany all hu* 
man fabrications and pursuits ; and for the plain reason thai 
the end desired cannot be attained without them. 

Such are our cotton-mills and steam-engines ; such arc 
our milJtaiy expeditions and comnvexcial ontoc^riaQa; such 
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llDyneliU of 01 . . • - - 

lind 1 > selected process, or connECted aod adapted serim 
r mesna and movements, and sn end continualiy in view, 
nd pmsued until it be accomplisliEd, characlerite all tho 
■liM bosinesa and manufactiirea of huioan society. This 
being ont perpetual, and natural, and unaioidBble practice, we 
Dtv be anre that omnipotent wisdom is not Jceb aagacioufl, 
IT Ww actiTe and ptovidcnl. We may therefore adopt it 
a one of oai aaSml and most certain deductioni, that plan 
and poipDse accompany, In every part, the Divine economy 
' o[ iantBH life ; and that the habitual course and sequencer, 
tebws and agencies which affecl or govern human affain, 
hnB been arranged and are conatanliy regulated go aa to re- 
' aliK in due order the Divine intentiona, and to bo always 
prooiDting and contributing to produce his ulterior delermi- 

I It it twith these okns and pnrpoaes that liiu sacied hJNtoiy 

of OUT •ocial world is more immediately concerned ; for ita 
cUaf aim will alwayi he to discern and describe themi. It ii 
iodecd a subject to which no individual is competent to do 
JMicB. Pnnn their very nature ; from the giealnesa sod 

Itftj and intangibility ol the|W(ciea by which his guidance 
ni ndin^ intcrfcrencca are oHUd on ; and by the very >n- 
Idbetoality of the procesa he 13 pursuing, and of its effects ; 
Ihe delineationa and history of his adrniniatralion of our 
vadd, and the investigation of the plans he is eieculing by 
tt, vod of the purposes which they accompliab, must have 
AScntties, and darkaesacs, and perplemtics peculiar to their 
nEaodite nature, and very often inaurmouniabte by any one. 

On tbese themes no one muat eipect the aame success 
m tlUnded Sir Isaac Newton's study of tho grand physical 
■pdeies which unite the sun ukl planets into a aubtime fia- 
taaaty with our globe. It was finely said of him, by ona 
iAd 'wuled a genius of much pramise and power bjr per- 
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But no briniaDt f esnit like this will yet rewurd <rar study 
the moral and providential system by which human nati 
and its operations, and concerns have been and continiM 
be regulated and carried on. Our attention has been, hid 
to, too much directed to the perceptions of our mate 
sense for our being yet able to explore, as we desire, w 
lies beyond it. The Divine is always the superhuman ; i 
whatever is superhuman has been too much avoided and 
cried by philosophical inquirers to be at present undent 
as it ought to be. What is neglected is never much knov 
and what is little known is little valued, whatever its reel 
cellence may be. Hence, although what is beyond the n 
of our eyesight exists as certainly and as perpetually as w 
is within its compass, yet the science of the supernatural 
been so depreciated and often contemned by those wfa 
power of thought and wide range of knowledge might b 
Uirown many rays of light upon its laws and operations, I 
we are still involved in as much ignerance and doubts caoci 
ing it as our ancestors under the Tudor reigns were of chyi 
try and electricity, and of the greatest truths of anatomy and 
tronomy. We know as little of the moral philosophy of 
universe, and of the Divine plans concerning it, as thej 
of fluxions, galvanism, and imitation. 

But there is no just reaflii|ftat we should continue in 
hostility or indifference to it. We have been made capi 
of understanding it. The Deity has avowedly granted to 
in our divinely>-originatinff and heaven-destined sQul, sue 
participation of his moral and intellectual nature as to fa 
attached to it the noble possibility of being bis imaae 
likeness. We must never forget this dignifying beneouct 
By this he has himself characterized our isreatMl nature, 
he has signified his desire that we should regain this per 
tion ; he invites us to pursue it ; we are every year beet 
ing more fit to do so, and it is not unreasonable to sum 
that, the wiser we become, we shall more strongly feel i 
no inferior objects ought to prevent us from reuizing a 
sublime anticipations. There is a spirit abroad which 
sires to elevate the condition of human nature. There i 
spreading impression that it is yet highly improvable. A ] 
^fression in it which we cannot stop steady advances, 
mves all into the invisible cunent. There is a generous 
btSaa ftj anay of raising b<nh tfasu <iwn mTA vsA ^ 
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n mj youBget days, in our periodical worts -, and I 
Ut find that euch a new atiiWiine of British miud has 
to iUumuiate our social horizon before ihe infirmitiea 
■nd ailment have withdrawn toe frani it. 
luch uplretioaa and iolenlions arc indications that hu- 
tore has llie capacity, aa well as the desire, to compre' 
a Malier's works end ways, and will 



Indeed, hia past conduct 



iwards u 



ei*e bit latDUiing aid. He 
a fuUy " 



desire to be known 
exteiidingly as thej become 



d to do BO. In all his c 
oa aa if we were able to 
lb Upon ua to acquire a 
h«t one of the later perfe 

Ibe enlarged and universal aiiainineut of this iniellt . 
poMion. On every occasion which has hcen recorded 
mlatiom, we perceive a rational and moral being, rea- 
ls aoch on hia own wishes and meaning. In this char- 
•d nuniier he repeatedly addresses his human race as 
boat be has enabW and considers to be, or who oueht 
ad may be, rational and moral beings likewise. He 
idcu from himself to ua to become ideas in om' mind, 
I were aa capable of ceceiving them from him as from 
ir each other. He gives us commands to understand 
■■ to obey, lie pleads and eipostulales with us, ei- 
ntnesls, counaels, urges, end persuftdca in Ihe suOA 
•od by the same mesus. that is, by inleYUgftAc sm* 



TBtand him. He repeat- 
vledge of him ; and de- 
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most impressive eloquence and the most conrincing ntioei* ^ 
nation — as the finest intellects which we are acquainted with ^i^ 
in human society endeavour to interest and influence wa in* ^ 
tellectual sympathies and faculties by such effusions. ' u 

The prophecies of Isaiah, delivered in his name, are spleDdil i^^ 
instances of such addresses. What, indeed, are aH uie im^ ^j 
courses and lessons of that Great Instructer whom we mart ^ 
venerate, and by whom the human race has been most beiiefil> s. 
ed, but so many communications and appeals firom a Dmm ^ 
intelligence, breatlung heavenly wisdom and goodness to cm* j - 
tures whom he had made to be intelligent, sensitive, and dw* ^ 
coming likewise. He thinks and speSka like man taUdng M i^ 
man, notwithstanding his exalted nature ; and thus be maai- -. 
fests and acknowledges that degree of similitude between thi j^. 
human spirit and its Creator, in the intellectual capacity of oB j^' 
nature, v;hich enables us, from what we experience in that,tt .t- 
understand and know him ; to comprehend his meaning in il ^. 
that he expresses ; to imbibe whatever knowledge he pleaMi ^ 
to impart, and to think and reason justly about it. It is — ' 



fortunately true, that every one does not avail himself of tirfl i^ 
Divine capacity, which he inherits as his birthright when hi ^ 
begins to breathe and live ; but all possess it firom their Gr^ ^ 
ator, and may nurse and train it into activity and impiovv* ^ 
ment if they choose, or shall be actuated to do so. ,^ 

There cannot, therefore, be any reasonable doubt that in '? 
are able to comprehend and to discern those plans and puno^ ?* 
ses of our Creator in which we are concerned. Further ton (. 
this, it is not necessary that we should be acquainted with theot ^ 
But our external nature, our history and our current life should ^ 




^nd have been constantly regulating and accompanying themi ^^ 
From these all nature has originated; accoraing to theN J^ 
every part has been created ; and by these, in every age of ?' 
our world, have its course and conduct been superintendal ^ 
and governed. 




,and those which command and actuate them. With tbt {^ 
tnighty plan of universal cieatioii we \Mwe, Ssi ^3»* «nm|^ " 
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tl out eiisteace, no direct telitian, nac with thoee of tba 
Mltn otlu beyotij our system. It is true ihM, gs a part, how- 
•>«t tnoontiderabte, uf the wanderful wbole, we must be in 
Nme napeet affected by what sfiecU that i and oui ssOono- 
mua luie iiiggesied liua ilie innumerable hosts of radiant 
watlda above ua have, besides their separate and peculiar 
hart uu) sytneun, some vast general moveaieTit, arautid soma 
akBOwn cenlralizstion, in tbe depths of unfathamed space. 
Bin no perceptible consequences flow fiom this to our 

«dM> pluiets are goiemed by plane which, thougb essential 
to (beta, are not eitendcd to uu. beyond our generai relstiona 
liilil dtcm of distance, magnitude, and movetoenl, our atteii' 
laoo ae«d never be turned towards any other schemes aad de- 
NgM than those which have operated on our nature and on 
Mt, to oa while on it, oiost precious world; precious from 
itt beauty and benefit to us, and probably not inferior, in the 
hiiaifsi liiiiiii we receive fioai it, to the comforts and adranta- 
■n any of our sister planets. There is a glorious foture 
- .. .. .1 L jjg aJnuitoJ lo it ; but as that 

__ , . .. ,. ., a any that 

I cannot, therefore, avoid believing that we ace 



happj at present in our minor globe i 

> in the greater masses of Jupiter and ^aium. dul ue luis 
— a nuT, OUT interests now are donJinod to our own earth, 
4d4 Io too plans and purposes on which that has been formed) 
Imi hj which the economy of our social life is governed. 

lam particularly anxious that you should feel and believe 
Art creatiOD must have been made in all its parts upon an 
itfdEgait plan, by ita intelligent Creator, and should always 
Mally both material nature and human hiatoiy with this fixed 
iilgrmnoa, because both wdl be more instructive and naefal 
Iffao, aa you read and think upon them with this pecvadinE 
MB guiding principle. You will then became moreinlerealed 
•Mb theiD, and cannot otherwise properly and sufficiently 
■iBMand either. Both will appear to you under very difier- 



... ^ medilaliona, this enlightening and iiiecljwj 

It win ff «D improting exercise of joui Ascenuit^ 

— —'* cpttitaat p/egjure to jroux twal aesM^uUlun, U 
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LETTER m. 

On the Importance of Studying Nature and HwMan Li^, wiih tfec l» 
Utf that Divine Fiona and Purposes have aboaijfs aecompaniad tkm» 

My dear Son, 
If we adopt the principle that we are living in bodi I 
natural and a social system of things, which have been niadl 
on intelligent plans for intelligent purposes, we shall new 
theorize or think on either nature or life as if they ware nib* 
sisting and moving without them, or could have originated k 
any other manner. Though we should be unable to tnet 
them, yet the conviction that they are realities should nenff 
be absent from our minds ; for as, when we can discen 
them, it will be our duty to reason conformably to them, Mk 
when they baffle our present researches, we should sCm 
bear in mind that creation has nowhere existed without I 
reasoned design and a reasoning and directing government. 
If we follow the too common habit of thinking and actipg 
upon the facts and laws of material nature and human life H 
if neither had been framed or was conducted on any intet 
liable plan, or for any rational and worthy purpose ; as if all 
visible thinffs were subsisting and recurring solely by them* 
selves, and left to themselves without design or object, and 
with no invisible superintendence ; if we regieird the phenOB- 
ena of nature, and the great events of history or of individial 
biography, as mere trains of unarraneed, undirected, im* 
caused, or uncomiected sequences, without any reason whf 
they should be what they were, and succeed each other as 
they do, and without any assigned or connecting relation; 
destitute of all accompanying meaning, and occurring and 
changing by no rule or for any projected or pursued end : 

If we thus estimate and regard the world we live in, and- 
the course and state of things about us, we shall be per- 
petually misconceiving and misrepresenting them ; we suB 
be narrowing and darkening our intellectucu views, and shiS 
keep away from our thoughts those truths which will moifi 
expand and improve them ; which will ally them with grand 
j'deag and elevated hopes ; and, in every v\c\aa\\.\i^« ^CcnX. tsdk^ 
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Will at, will alwayi be > >Dnne of eiMlualJon and Eoalhing 
trntaru* 

I d» not mean HaX we abould be Blwaya pBiDCing or gildiug 
Nt books of bnnwiedg? with religious vigiieilee or docori^ 
iMDt fin onwniemil recoimnEiidBiians ; not edge our conTer- 
HDon or public diacouraea on art ot science wilh such allu- 
riMB for personil display or populu etfect. It is not the 
ftauu DT the paTsgraph abstracted from the pervading mind 
■■1 pcnonol feeliiig which Is viUiable ; Tor ai these eEpieai 
M gmaine convicbon, Ihey ticite none. They are heud as 
iktonctl peiurstiana, applauded, sduiired, and forgotten. The 
fcanbte requisite is. tlul these principles should be tlie nlntt 
tat abiding, but evcr-linng impreetbns and belief in our own 
"*" " ■ ' mind. We should feel that in eiamining or eiperi- 
m any object or deparlnieiil of nature we ere in- 
^ the pioductions of an intelligent Creator, which 
ve Actign in every part. This idea should Bcroinpanjr us 
•bn wiEb bsbitnal convictian, as we contemplate the maps of 
Mofded time in their hiatoiical lineaments and national ra- 
Mkn. 

If w« asmnne thai, both in natural philosophy and civil hit- 

My, we bavr before us the features and the outlines of the 

'" ■ ""' " inner and Governor of all things, 

ped and narrated results the evo- 

■Mhb and executions of ttis purposee, our knowledge will be 

Xin GOnlinnal unison vuith him; and we shall then per^ 
Bcsaing, wisdom, directing caosation, connexions, ro- 
I, and accompliaiied ends, which ore now but 
adverted to or thonght of. 
we know so tittle of them beyond our general and 
id ■eknowledgment ia no ptoof that lliey are unknow' 
; bat is rather the indication that they hate not been a 
orite study ; for, in other pursuits, no foilures prevent 
from being more succeasfnl. Nor is there a 
iltiyated, eicept the geometrical ones, whieh 
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in Ihc days of Aristotle otid of Tacitns, in 
md, upparently, unimprovable coiiditioa. 
, everywhere an undociphpred mystery ; tn 
■ ■ - iiudy it tbatSocr 



noble manud 
d suirendel 



cilled the atlentiun Of the inquiailiTe to moral a 
discuaaion. * 

The error of thinking and reasoning on the world i 
habit, without Chess views, will appear, if we cotuidei 
egregionsly tho young aaJlor would mislead himaelf if, i 
teiing a ship of the hoe, on the eommencemeot of hia profi 
aional career, he did not conaidel it as having been buih 
aicdful persons, working with acquired dexterity, according 
well-formed plans ; and framiug every part vritb judgme 
care, meaning, and purpose. If, like soma Eaiages, 
should deem the noble vessel a living creature, moving & 
Biul having life in itself ; or thai it was some moDstnniB hi 
with immense limbs and wings ; or but a self-formed oi o 
ual meeting and cohesion of wandering particles ; or I 
gradual growth of a fallen tree or of a Uttte canoe, t^ a 
enlargement during milliona of ages, into its noble m 
and stupendous complication : if ha should s 
mind to such fancies as these, and disbelieve that scisot 
directors and able shipvmghts had framed it purposely, h 
contemptuously should we deride or pity t' 
Though entering it with a knowledge that it w 
if necessary, to he used for battle, ho would suppose 

■ervices, yet how useless and unmeaning, in his first i| 
ranoe, would seem most of the numerous articles of the ii 
nificoQt structure ! They would appear to his apprahens 
more like encumbrances and confusion than essontial p 
of its serviceable mechanism, untU he bad gradually (o 
out their uses, and learned to know that evetytbine be 
had been deviaed and made with specitic purposes for m» 
fio ends, which, whenever wanted, they accomplisbcd. TL 
Id understand that not a single rope or plank, not ei 

( If tbe mtlnunu or one of It 



know Die iMnis ihai w 



hj or nail, hul been put in iinnecessoiily, or wilbout 
meaning, foreseeing intentioii, »nd sutficieni reaiao. 
It i* the sBine in the Htmccuie o( nsture and in (be ncanomj 
•f life. Meaning, [>!««, purpose, and efficiont eieculion overy- 
iriiere pervade ihem. 
A* I do not desiio you to belieie this because I a«sert it, I 
I' lai 8Ute to you the grounds on whicb I lest m j own convic- 
' lian of it ; becauae, if youc belief can be asaociated nilh yom 
wAAcdiHson, it will alwaya be the more intellectual and 
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_ creation, can only be what the Deity has mads 

it to be ; Mid it is what it is, solely because he hu chosen so 
to fiame and to continue it. Me therefore intended to make H 
wbat we perceive that it ia, because it is not possible for any 
ow to make without intending to do no. But making equally 
hilliiiii ptevioDs deviaing and purpose, and a particular desirai 
tut pvipose ; lor anything made might hare been differently 
, -WuAk, or not made at all. To be wlwt it is, instead of being 
^ Mndung else, it must therefore have been epecially deaisned 
W be inch, and that design must have been specially and ac- 
Mnlriy eiecDted. But all special designs consist nf plan 
V4 parpose, and, if executed, the eiecudon is the repreoenta- 
fiw> thr lealiitation of these in some perceptible form. 

Il U of essential importance to us that our aeDCimenta on 
' 4w gteat subject abould be correctly and early fonnad ; lor 
MB <viil find that ihey will very much influence and colour 
•Jtm •fler life and mind. It is in the first part of our worldly 
^MMer thai we have moat leisure to think, end. by education, 
■a Ud Id meditation and inquiry ; we are then also most able 
■nidiiposed to think and judge fairly. Kight opinions are 
Ae (lenientB of all trie wisdom, and even of monl conduct. 
Ractitiide of mind and rectitude of action have a personal re- 
Wm ta each other, which is not easily shaken. Be right, 
ftHlfiili , III youreonceptians and knowledge of your Creator, 
« aoan aa you can, that your mind may be settled on iti 
fnpet basil and station fat the remainder of your life.* 
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LETTER IV. 

|» Kan* n/' l/u Crealar are aiSajilcd lo tht di) 
tl ihlAion Kace ifffcrealfiBm tin 






- MtOi 



eSon, 



uidenng tbe Divine plane an to our world, it is 
ftntuit to observe the difieient classes of tbings which it a 
prises, SB Gioh of these must have a design and a B7BI 
correspondent with their nature, and adapted to maintain > 
continue it. Il will be aufficient la sketch the outlineof d 
in the most general manner, as it is only with one deiMitDM 
of them that our present corTespondence i» particularly u 






g of three g 



Out world may i 
cUaaes of things, very OiBsimiiar 10 eaea otnor, wmen wo i 
dlatrnguish by the terms material substancoa, motive pow 
and living principlea or beings. Each of these has ita pi 

Itu laws, each tuis b^en formed upon & dietint-t pUii, 
each is uEed for purposes which only its own class can el 

To the Utter, of courae, the human race belong. But ' 
-vrtll glance ahghtly on the others, as we are always connac' 
with them ; and although each has its own appropriated pi 
^Bt they are all parts of the great stupendDUs whole, -wi 
Onr campartment of the universe comprises, and are tbeioS 
•ubardiuated 10 that grander plan by which every mranbi 
oar system is constantly regulated. 

Matter is motionless in itself until mored by a nu 

ineri*s wisdom nwk« thero food, bul alsi bccaosfl their goodDBSi n 

"Alifmaglislmplfl giwdtiess dwq not imnly avery ■on i>r wlMtn 
nranlnely impUn MHiie ea«r»lal canrliiioDs of ivisdom. [1 ImjilM 
MBBIIvanu DMIY, and an mercuwd judgmmit wiililn such lioiiu a* I 
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power addidonal and eitrinaic to ii. Of ihe matiTe powen 
■Aieh iflecl tad legnUte the material subslancea of nature, 
«i knmr bat little. We hare utached various nsmei lo what 
>t have remBiked, We call them rGspccIiTcly atlraclioo, 
gnvilation, impulse, cohesion, affinilieH, magncLism, electri- 
city, caloric, cryBtallization, polorizBtron, and by aome other 
dttotninationE, all very useful in diacritninating their phenom- 
(Oa, bat eiplaining nothing of their nature. 

Theae three great cUsaes of subsisting things are probably 
ereiywhere m the universe ; at least they so compleiely (orm 
the character of our world, that we can hardly conceive any 
other to be wiihont them. Life, motion, and matter seem to 
W indiapenaable to all created orbs of boinga. 

Motion has been thought by some to be inherent in mat- 
ter; but this is very much like supposing that two very dis- 
nndlar things, each independent of the other, are yet one and 
'"^e same llmig. It will be therefore more accurate to beep 

m tjiul, snd ta ciraaidcr the motive powers u a diilinct 

■n in nature, of their own kind, though always combiuabto 
d oaaally combined with the two other orders we have spe- 
cified — material substances and living beings. All the three 
■B in frequent onion together ; but always separable, and 
faqtiently aeparaling from each other. Each can be, and at 

"^ 'i, in the distinct and independent stale, but always c>- 

if resuming its connected condition. We aee them. 
IS perpetudly in all these modes of subaistoncc. 
earth and stones we handle ere material substances 
; life or motion; clouds are material particles united 
ome of the moving agencies. Trees, animals, and 
ings, conjoined with material fonne, and 
are's motive energies. Within our nr»- 
iMn we likewise continually behold the phenomena of nkovtng 
wtn, wilboul the addition of either life or matter, as woE 
I io constant asGOciation whh them. Light, beat, atorm, and 
J« dMtiic fluid, whether as lightmng or as magneliam, or in 
b ether modiiicalionB, are familiar instances otsubsisting rs- 
e allow to bo distinct from any living agency 
material particles which they so strongly act 



WinHiiil are living U 
■lap with some of nu 



TWm 






I of moving poweta, &tf,vM\, as 
(lu.u mc mailer which tViev wAua*»i mA 
171 unj', and according to liioii o»fti '\m*» 
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and nature, ippeai: to iis in the diumsl revolution of n 
e&rth, and in its Bjuiual, or rather coatinua), cbcnit wiA 4 
other plarele aronnd our cenlntl aun. Wa perceiia tl 
■In in the, at presenl, ineiplicable visits or the eonW 
iravenera. Some tnarveUoua inative powers, iwo at iMtfu ' 
lite impelling and the gravitating, actuate each of IbMI^ 
Their mOTeraentB are cognizable by our aenaea ; and it ia <ta( i 
gloiy of human nature, by its perseTenng obsarrationa nl 
intense thinking, to havp descried and described the Uwa of 
thair motiviiy. But with the nature of the roovii^ p***^ 
notwithstanding b1) the penetrating energy of our acience, i# 
are absolutely unacqaainted. For impulse, eipaneton, alliili 
tion, graTitalioD, projectile force, and such like tenns, aiaM 
irorda by which we ticket and catalogue the tbcla we M dil- 
criminate. They disclose no knowledge to us of the eaattf 
tial nature of the powera which they sisnalize. We m| 
them as appropriated words, fully intelhgibfe to others M M 
■a they mark the phenomena they allude to ; hut they altnfl 
denote unlcnown qualities or agencies, and do not impart ny 
ekcidating knowledge of what that rcaUly is, wlxHe ^«gH 
BUI raatheinaticians and philosophers so correcliy state, aol 
]uve reasoned upon vnttt such surprising sagacity. To Ihai^ 
tm what they hare done and are doing, we cannot be M 

Sateful, or estunate too highly the intellectual ability irilkk 
By display. I appreciate It 80 much, that it is quite anffii 
cient to prove to me that the living principle in hamBa Mi 
tun his an independent thinking property, which ought neral 

the other hving principles that coeiiBt with us on our teiiM- 
trial BurTace. 

In our solid globe, if it he a compact scries of masna, « 
in tiie solid rocks and strata which compose the globuln «- 
parfiees on niiich we walk and act. whatever be bsDcatb 
them, am Creator has made and placed the compoundsd 
maasea, which he designed ehould be pemianenl withmtl 
•ilhet life or motion, in such order and shapes, and with auali 
■STeial composiiioaa of anbstaiice, as his plan for its dob- 

With equal care and selecting power he has united tfaa 
Uviag principles which he ha-s assiiincd to our earth with 
aaeb diverged but Bpecific and conUnuod oi^nnic forma, *> 

«b»MiilMl bit tboMU dengoa, ud v^aoti gm « w^^ut, 
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dnWion, md (hose enjoymenls and sensatioSB of conicioiis 
U», and lluU leprodueing power, whicb he had deiennined 
Off ^lOdld respeclivcly oiperience and posaoss. The mo- 
Ut* powers which he has commanded to atteod our globe, 
wai to be anociated with its diversified compBrlinenU, vmv 
■riected by hun, and were added M our world by Ilie aanw 
jydgtDg skill wiLh which eveivthing connected wtEb il hat 
Mtn lude. Their force and energy peculiarly seed [dan 
aaj nivanmBnt ; we may therefore be sore that their qiun- 
li^, nvcs, modificBtionB, continuity, poaitiona, and laws, and 
come of mOTomeot. hme been all, with careful Aill, pro- 
(iDDil} adjuited and apportioned to the rest of nature, and 
to the effects ihey were to produce ; and that Ihey all tct in 
tXKotion of the great plan, and are strictly regulated and 
gnded to do 90, and are reettained from any other resulla.* 

When the material substanceB and the moving power* 
wen ptodoced, and their arrangemenls and laws eatablisbed, 

Bd toe MtiFH of nature under their agieratian was settled 

bmI pot in action, the deei^ of the Creator in their format 
Iton was BO far completed. The system and hnbils of die 
Inrins atjgBnTxatians of nature being also intended not to Tsn 
■ tbeii seieral kiode, but to be always nttiform m thra 
Tuions reproductions, the scheme as to them may be siB> 
amned to have been accomplished by their formation, ana bf ' 
Ibe Uws of their existenco being bo made as to limit them 
to be always and only what they are. Hence the differenl 
qiecies of vegetables and animais are in all ages and coim- 
Inea substantiatly alike. The lion in our Zoological Gai^ 
deu resembles the lion that appeared in the amphitheatres of 
Borne 1900 years ago ; corn i9 still what it was in the days 
«t the Phonoha; and the trees of oor present far«ta are 
1 those which sheltered out Angli 
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a UiU ordei of living beings vAiit I 



B.bidiDg>;r I 



pnlially i 



Our bodies indeed uc, like 

since ths delugo, tho human figi 
and with ila organizations, iia: 
ColOQr and other accidents of the corporeal (rai 
because many natural cau^eH aQect our ekin and ejTtenor iih 
pearance ; but the intereal likeness is unifotm and iuii*«tf. 
It is in oui moral and mtellectuil nHtuiet^ uid in A>f 
chances, enlargements, sensibilities, powera, improTahilitiK 
uid deatinauona, that out diuimilitude lo eveiy other kind ■ 
hvlDg creatures particuUil; displays itself; and from tbea 
the MCied history of our species, and Ihosa branches of It 
which these letters will treat of, lake their rise, and wilk 
these are perpetually connected. To the sacred history d 
man all the ether classes of subsisting things on our entk 
aie subordmatc. In Ihia the ^ui of tho Creator as lo on 
world secins to centre ; and for the completion of hia dfr 
signs, with respect lo the ulterior state of his human act, 
ths present course of nature in oiir system may be sU|^wm1 
to he carried on. 



7%t hniMiAla Agmdet at artain lu thi Material otus. bolk m Life m 
Katun.— nu tlmnt A^mcia art of Ikia Clia'aacr.—Clumi[t i^ti 
Diotne planar to tiiinum FopuiattonqflerlHt Deiuge,ttjii mtbti 



Mt e 



the DiTine creations I haM 
iabrication^ 
jhlj BubjeM 



In the preceding i 
diiectad your attention to nuioan operations anil 
bucause they will give to your ideas on this ir 

the most sensible and aiperiinenlal reabtiea to t 

ml npOQ. Nothing on earth so approaches the modui opa^ 

Mdi, lie forming agency by wfcch the Deilj has conatraclad 

I^WfJiyiibtMail lhing«,aafaam«n->n»taDasA^ — ' — -~ 
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Mind Beta in qb as it ippeBia to bane acted in him ; 

thinldcg in ns resembles thinking in him ; our manner «i 

willing represents to us the niiture of h» volition ; and bj 

what we contrive and io in the use of our intcUeclual powan, 

e bow tuB Bublime Bpuit has desigoed, and 

hie dcaigns. We can. in the same maimer, 

( infer and peicotve what » direction, gnldance, and gOTeminent 

I in him, by our own acts of thin desciiption. Even the inni- 

■ ibililiei <rf his interfoiences and admlDistntionB are made in- 

il telligitile to us b; our own. For the orders of nur cabiDeta to 

b their distant governors, as those of the imperial general to his 

§ rnarahula and afircers, act by invisible impulses and motivitifla. 

I llieir ears hear the sound of words, or their eves msy trace 

I the lottara of the written despatch ; bat the effect of both, 

the influence, the power, the sctuatmg cbdec which produce* 

their immediBto aJid exact otiedience, is entirely mlellectnil 

and invisible. 

It it the mind of the director, though hundreds or thousandi 
of miles distant, nhir^h moves the mind of the directed and ths 
obeying. Neither sees the other, nor the ruling impulse which 
the one trBuaoiils and the other receives and conforms to, 
The process is one of the invisible intellectualitiei which the 
human faculties can put inaction, and be conscious of and gov- 
erned by. 

Of this kind were the plsns of Napoleon and Wellii;gton in 

their several campaigns ; unsceo by any, intangible by them- 

I selves. They were idea! realities, putting in action all the 

. nutcrial substances of cannon and warlike munitions ; all the 

I projectile forces and moving powers of their itialruments of 

I battle, and all the living principles, bath in animals and men, 
which they ordered to move and aot, coneapondently with 
their determined plans, to eiecitte their determined purposea. 
The prccisely.oporsting and unresisted power and motive io- 
I Huence by which the natural qualities D»d gpontaueous willi 
I of their armies and Implements of warfare were put into u- 
' tion, and controlled and rcmilEled into the spccilic actions 
which were intended, and which were made to achieve the 

, s Of Bight I 
mtelteclnal as that Qivine agency which guides and influencw 
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same unseen manner, conducts its economy of human life, and 
all its particular interferences. 

Our legislation is another instance of invisible, moral, and 
intellectual agency upon us, of the strongest and most com- 
manding effect, by which our actions are continually governed. 
We see not the legal or political force which we ol^y. We 
behold only the instruments which execute it, or the printed , 
words which relate to it. But the agency, which, if we resiBt, 
will put the whole society into operation against us, is an ideal 
reality, existing in no particular place, confined to no station, 
yet pervading, superintending, and ruling the whole conmioni^ 
in which we reside. 

What thus occurs between man and man will serve to il- 
lustrate what is always taking place between us and Grod. 
His presence is everywhere in effect ; his plans guide, hii 
mind actuates, his will governs all things ; his purposes 
limit and shape the course and results of afi that he puts into 
movement ; and yet all this agency, even in its most formid- 
able impulses, as well as in its gentlest attraction, can be nei- i 
ther seen, nor touched, nor subjected to any examination of our « 
material sense. 

It is as invisible and as wholly intellectual as the effect, on z 
our sensibility and rational spint, of the departed poet, onb- 
tor, or historian. We read words which of themselves an 
but marks or scrawls, blackening the paper they are upon. It _ 
is the unseen genius of the writers which affects our mind 
through these, its petty instruments. It is invisible mind ad- 
dressing invisible mind. The process and the operation an 
ideal, and by our organized senses imperceptible. The recol- 
lection of these, and of all effects analogous to these, will en- - 
able us to form a rational and comprehensible notion of the 
nature, mode of operation, and continual efficiency of the Di- 
vine agency, which guides and governs us, and which is con- 
tinually executing the plans and purposes that have been deter- ^ 
mined on as to the economy of our human Ufe. But while vro 
use these illustrations, it is for us to bear continually in mind, 
that however assimilating such things be in the point of view 
in which they are here represented, yet all that is Divine rises 
above what is human with that immeasurable superiority which 
infinitude, and perfection, and eternity unceasingly confer. 
In considering the plans and purooses of ue Deity, w» 
"iuat make this distinction between ibfifmi ^X i2i^x)^'^ ■'*- 
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wfaUm 

e alwaye le&B 

' devised lo eiecute the poTpose, and is contmually dispUying 
itself in the provBsa of the cxecutiOD. But the purpose is 

I even then, often a auhject of diffieuH deduction ; neither il 
: written in the heavens, as none of the laws or agonciea of na- 
I ture are. Nothing but what is matorial ia a subject of our 
I «cnae> ; evmything else is a perception ot inference of oui uit' 
dentandin;. but it is not less certain. What, indc«d, ii sen- 
sation itseU' hut an intollectual consciouaness 1 It differs on^ 
in its cause ; we feel the effect, hnl from that alone do not 
know the causa. We use our understanding to perceive bf 
what the interior envotion has been produced, and we aacribe 
it to one external object rather than to another by the decia- 
ion of our judgment. We discern by this the real eiteaor 
thing which has affected us. This is an inference of om 
jud^nent, and thus our knowledge of natural and visible, as 
well as of intellectual and invitiime things, always arises fr^nn 
the perceptions and inferences of onr menial faculty. We 
are right in our opinions wiien our intellectual infercocea ara 
right ; and not more so m our sensations than in our reflec- 
tions and reasonings. It is the character of our knowledge in 
all things W be the inferences and judgment of onr intelleot. 
If yon speak tn me, it ia this reasoning and judgment, trained 
by former oiiierience, which Icoj! ine to eoncludo that the 
voice comes from you, and not from the chair or table ; or 
when I hear the robin sing, that it issues from the bird instead 
' of the tree he sits upon. 

' Our inferences ss to plans and purposes are as much tnie 
; knowledge and cwtaintiea as those we demo from onr senses ; 

• in either case are they sach, anless justly made. In both, 

■ WB must learn to observe accurately, reason properly, tuid 

■ judge Boundly, The concluaion, then, becomes a jwailrra 
f truth ; as surely in what we can perceive only by the intel- 
I lect as in what we behold and handle. We are trequently 

• erring in our decisiona on the experience of onr senses, and 

• still ollener differ from others in the information they convoy, 
I Sense is, therefore, not a more certain guide to truth thnn 
' sonnd mlellecl, for it ia thia which is our real teaclim mA 

dimnlut ia everythiag we know. 
On tilt reasoning, ihe invi(il)iUtie» ot qui woiXi^ffAtA "* 
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universe, where they are in existence, and become de 
and are rightly inferred and stated by our investigating 
are as certain and as true to us as every material thing - 
we hear and look at. It is not the bodily organ, but tb^ 
which, in our sensorial impressions, perceives, feels, 1< 
compares, judges, and knows. The nervous organizat 
Imt an optical tube which it uses in sight ; or an acousi 
strument, which collects for it the vibrations of the son 
fluid when it hears ; or the numerous implements into 
it converts its fingers when it handles and operates by 
agency. It is our intellectual principle which, in all the e 
that we call sensations, is the acting, feeling, moving, pe: 
ing, and knowing power. The invisible things of natui 
thus as cognizable by us as the visible, though not so sc 
readily. They require a cultivated mind, exercised on 
subjects in proportion to their difficulty and remoteness 
this is necessary in all our recondite studies. 

The more you observe the statements and argumei 
those who exclude a Deity from nature and disbelieve e 
ation, the more useful you will find it to be to recollec 
apply the ideas here suggested. These writers are strei 
to banish from the mind whatever their senses cannc 
amine, on the fallacious theory that nothing else is exist 

On the topics which we will proceed to consider, wc 
first collect from history and nature the main facts ^ 
mark the plan and system of our Creator with respect t 
subjects of our inquiry, and trace such laws and print 
concerning them as we may be able to discern ; and th( 
tempt to mfer the purposes for which they have been < 
lished. 

The POPULATION of our world will naturally be the fin 
ject of our attention, as it is the basis and material of a! 
other subjects. The circumstances which have actually 
place enable us to notice the outlines of the plan which 
prehended them. 

Intending at some period of his eternity to have a hi 
race in his universe, the Deity chose to make our terre 
globe for their present residence, and to place this, wit 
associated planets, under the influence of a central su 
that compartment of unbounded space which our systei 
copies. In what portion of the wonderful whole we are 
sUed, we kaow not, and have no meax\d o^ ^^c^xvaitvvcv^. 
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cea of Lghl above end about Mb, 
vdiidi induce ue to considci them lo be matenal auiie, uibab- 
il«d bf living beings. The analogy is persuasive and aatii' 
iictocj ; but our opinions about Seia can onl; be apeetik- 
(icHH, u we have nothing bul Iho lucid sunilarity to leuon 
bom 1 and comela possess their dogieo of ihis quality, uid. 
Jet *R ao uBiubstantiat, that the stars they cover can be seea 
tbnmgh the ceatialized nucleua of several which have entered 
m (Uoetary area. Wb knovu not whether we are gliding in 
Ihe ttuddle of a living nnivorse or in a comer ; or whetbn 
«ur pt^ttion is or ii not the cliicr, or iha only intelligent 
bni^ which our solar natem contains. It ia most probable 
QtM we are not the exclusive vitalities which have a Divine 
Djl^ecl Is thoir diatinguiihing property ; but it is not certain. 
We bs*e not the least ittfoiinalion whither our departing 
spDil ia removei) to, or whether Venus, Mars, and the Moon, 
whose mitenal toaases seem juoal to resemble our own, la- 



•e misleading, and it ia better lo leave the ques- 
•uu HI lup imioral uncertainty. The aafeat Taney would be 
hlsuMAJBU that each baa a pecidiar population suited to It, and 
ikctMon DOC to suited to any other. This must be as mucli 
iht cue with ourselves as with them ; only, as the operation 
«f ikelh manifeilly and nniveraally takes us away, our hvlng 
friae^dee. whie!) mere aepaiatinn from the body cannot de- 
■atf, nuuit gonomewhere. The ancient Christian fathers di». 

I ftMd of our disimbadied souls by conveying them into the 
MMHl regions of our earth; but as our present geologisti 

I wrti»lh«« red hot, ormoilen maas oflierj ml" "■ — 

■ "■ ' "' ■ "■ '' It hypothesis lasts, w! 
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all be [emoved at once and together, matoad of dying (fi I 

they would olherwiBe hare done, gradnally and v '- 

while a yonng race was rising up among (hem. 
whelming dcloge we formerly considered ciecuted tU> 1 
dunmenl on bU but that BJogle family, wbo were preiBni 
lotK^n a new scries of population of the earth, within 
tad under circumslances very different from the antecifi 
onea. The sudden removal of all bat this faTourcd fngni 
allowed the firal generations to grow up without the drttB 
raliona they would have imbibed from Ihe degenotu^ of lb 
piedecessnrs. Their future errors and transgresaiona «Ki4 
in ihia plan and its eieculion, originate from thenuelv*^ 
the; would have thoir inuncdiato parents only bcfote thsa 
Iheii educating models, and these had been sclectnd tocjt 
ervalion because they wore the children of a morBliiedi 
pioua father. 

That the renewed population might not become the it. 
kind gf evil beings as that which had been token avnj I 
the limullaneoUB death, He placed it and all eartUj oitl 
under new laws and circutnatanccs, by which human aodt 
ever since, has been materially sSected. He produced *■» 
■Drface on the earth, from the dissolution, frocturea, dUa 
tiona, torreulg, subsidenc^es, and devastations of the old ML 
buying, amid the convulsions and changes of both luid I 
waters, which accompanied Ihe tremendous yet governed I 
tastrophc, vast portions of ancient vegetation aud of anil 
it of those being suited to the preceding atala 
'=-- - :, of^iehil 



llio prc! 
■d, also, 

of the former state of human 



>, and which has caused il 






di& 



qieaiee uf human crealuies from the antediluvian n 

Our present population thus began under new Uwa of 1 
and death, and on the principle thereby uf bointf a iiiccesi 
of shortlived generations. The former plan, oT a contioM 
Individual for eight or nine hundred yoare' duration, had b| 
Uied, until it had prevailed so long as lo prove to theii b 
Wiity that the first stagos of a human being's raiiJtoBce wi 
not able to receive such a lengthenad vitality beueTicial^ 
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iiitOTj, I feel the winlom and th« nccessily of Lhia cbinge. I 

mil that hsTe ligaced oo the hiinuD worli], tiiat it would hata 
beat advantagEfJUfl, either Lo thfimHelvca or to the comiamiily, 
(hit thej should have the loogevity o( a Methuselah; nDr 
uiuM anv be yet endutet! in such a protracted eiietencc od 
Oni eulA, unless Iheii wiHdom aud Ibeir virtue, their ititel- 
lactual altaiiuDenti and their prarlical use of theiui tbeir 
MltgDvatnineat, humility, geuLlBOEBi, nnd philanthrapj iin- 
moied and enlarged as Iheic years were multiplied. But 
OHT Teij Ian- ia it U End any one who lives on &e ha- 
_pilation, 
o oLhers, mentdl acquiju- 
and ealaT^e(ccat,nith adequate duty, gratitude^ aud lore 
to Urn perpetual benefactor ! The common ezperience is, 
ihal moat attain improvemfuls to a certain extent, but ad- 
Tance no fonher. Self-indulgence then takes the lead, and 
hfcomes the law and habit. To enjoy life for its giatifica^ 
lima, and to be satisfied with thomaelvea aa they are, in the 
fUsal chaiacler and practice ; and from that time tbay ra- 
■aain eithei atatioaaiy in their moral and intellectual personal- 
ty, or they deteriorate. Certainly the lengthening of lifo 
'"" "" " ™ly increase the good qualiliea or utililiea 



tl the individual, or preclude or remoi-c his unpleasing or io- 
ianinu cues, aa to incline UE to believe that it would be any 
beocGt 10 Hiciety to extend c ' ' 



faaiaeoK or one hundred years, to which, in its greatei 

psfnlatlons, Bpreading and multiplying eveiywhei 

Am progieaaioa of human nature which has hitherto pro- 



IMnetion, it ia ^nerally coniintd. It appears a 
I* iaconuMtible nitha succeBsioa of young generatii._. . _... 
^g all iSilt the older poaaass ; wiUi a setiea of eileoding 
populations, Bpreading and multiplying eveiywhere. and wiw 



I from new races that have sprung up than ftom 
te Menu they have emerged from. It is eoUghteniug lo out 
^d«Uuiding thai die system of great longevitywas tried) 
bW It bu been an advantage to human happiness, and to Ihe 
p^ual improvement of human nature, that '■- 



I, and admire theni very 
I I wish both them via 
:, 1 would not give an 
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etemitf to our social world, in its prentnt chancier and 
dition; for thil would be an etomal pei^uation of bSl 
eiTois, vices, ignorance, defective judgiuent, violent f 
dieei, wrong habits, and much obliquity of acting mind 
penODOl temper, all of which I should rejoice to see it 
both from myaelf and my coeiisting fellow-creahiret, 
which, I believe, will diminish in our succeeding genenl 
At present, it is certainly beat that auch an extremdy i 
immbei reach or pass beyond a century in the state in * 
hotnan nature appears in our present world. What fat 
Tioleoce on do and will do, we see in the regiom when 
tawleas and the bandit prevail, and In the cities and com 
where persecutions or reigns of terror are established. WM 
human corruption can sink lo is too disgusting to '— "^ 
ssribad or thought of. The cessation of antediluvian 
ity lessens the duration and the evils, and intercepts the pw 
giess of both these calamities. 

Let us now contemplate the scheme and laws of oar pi 
lation which have been established, and endeavcmr lo ai 
Min those which are really operating, and avoid the mJB 
ceptiODS of them which have erroneously been circulated. 



LETTER VI. 

aiaUment qftMt Thnry of Mr. Malihiu sn Populat. 

MV DliR 80N, 

Near the beginning of the present century, Mr. '. 
excited a great sensation in the public mii>d by sumestin 
KDd afterward by more elaborately maiataining, aa^ea a 
wholly new, but, tbaug;h surmised by othera, veiy little ■ 
tended lo before, on tho subject of human [npulauoo.* 
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pRBtuil lenJeocy in all amniBted life to in 
WWriahment yrepdred for il."* In bis » 
be proposed, aa ibe firat point of " our iotjuirf 
cmJO^ the impravemenl of society, to inveaCigate tha 
•B> which have bilfaetto impeded the progresB of monliind 
uda lwppiDen."t Ho represeatcd this supposed tendency 
n one of the chief of Iboae cansea which obstruct biunin 
•^, and as a cause combined with our nature, and alvinys 
ng ttiongly on sociely.t but acting eo unfortunately as to 
anoD way Uigely ihe evils we most lament.^ He pro- 
meed nnequivocally this tendency to be a perpetaal teo- 
SID increaae our population in a geometrical ratio, oi lo 
in cveiy twenty-liTe years, n while themeanaof qui sub- 
UM ware atrictly limited to an arithmetical augmentation 
If.f Tiie consequence of Ihia suqiiising diSeiBUce, ihna 
lg(4 lo be eatablished in lulure between the tatas at whieb 
unnben and our food respectively multiply, becomes, on 
own italemenl, frightfully appalling. In three centuries 
Jbod will not suffice for a three-hundreddi pari of the pop- 
liDii to which, according lo tiiese pretended laws, the 
BUI Face would, in that space, at any period or region of 
worid, amount.* " On thjs hjpolhcsis it would have been 
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impossible for msnkmd to last even SOO yetn fiom tlidr be 
ginning, unless destructive checks were at all times eztiipa 
ting it, at a rate so rapid and so enormoos as to allow onlj IS 
persons to be alive out of every 4,096, who, if the coan 
of nature should be left unrepressed, were certain to be bom 
in 800 years. 

But even this incomprehensible disproportion and devasta 
tion, which are calculated on the assumed doubling in ever 
twenty-five years, do not express the full operation of thesl 
fatal laws of reproducing nature, as Mr. Malthus interareti 
them ; for he declares that population has doubled itself ii 
fifteen years ;* and not perceiving the physical impossibilit] 
of such a multiplication, he has dlowed himself to imagiai 
that a still greater augmentation might accrue, t if Indians am 
uncleared ground were not to interfere with it ;t not obserf 
ing that, to enable any population so to double themselvw 
every fifteen years or less, mfants and children must beconM 
parents.^ 

The mind startles at statements like these, so extraordiniii 
in themselves, and so melancholy in their results ; and vnu 
perplexing wonder would reasonably ask, " Can such thingi 
be 1" Tney are so incongruous with the science and beaol] 
of the natural creation in other respects, that they would seen 
certain of provoking immediate disbelief; but they were pis 
with so much ingenuity, and their novelty was so striking 
that they obtained the assent of many able and excellent men 

the haman species woald increase as the numbers I, 9, 4, 8, 16, SL M 
1S8, 256 ; and subsistence as I, 3, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 6, 9. 

** In two centuries the population would be to the means of subsistcM 
as 256 to 9 ; in three centuries, as 4,096 to IS ; and in 2,000 yeaia Ik 
difibrenee would be almost incalculable."— Malth., p. 13. 

* " In the back settlements, where the sole employment is asrieultnn 
and vicious customs and unwholesome occupations are little knom 
the population has been found to double itself m fifteen years.''— Malik, 
vol. i., p. 7. 

t " Even this extraordinary rate of increase is probably short of Ikl 
utmost power of population."— lb. 

t " Very severe labour is requisite to clear a flresh eountry ; aneh all 
nations are not, in general, considered as particularly healthy, and III 
inhabitants are probably occasionally subject to the incur^om of Ifei 
Indians, which may destroy some lives, or, at any rata, «i»wi»n»^ tlw flnrtli 
of their industry."— lb. 

$ In blindness to the personal impossibility, it aeema that anothsr dA 
man has gone rather greater lengths in his cm^jeetare. "8ir WUUm 
Petty Mtpposes a doubling posaible in soahortatiiDe as tan jsan."— M 
▲r.,p.li BIalth.,p.7. 
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irira, looking onlj al liia arguments and inalsncEs, taking 
iwae for gcaoted, and not aearching beyond thom wilb an an- 
Mged and impartial invesCigatian tot ihemBelTf^a, too baatily 
tioDttcd luH principles to be true. They endeaioured, with 
ts^ and loadable porpoaea, to show that th^ ware even wiae 
h ihclr deeign and beneficial in their operation ;^ others, taking 
t dtflerent view of their eflecti, eipoueed them with a very 
MMtMf »pir1t i and their general effect has been unfavom*- 
blsWiKiTphilsnChropicayinpaCbieefor the larger maaa, of which 



"tI." 






pniapecu 



society preaenled by these leneta were 
laing and unreUevable wretchedneaa and 
dqmvatifln to every future generation ; unlesa mankind de- 
Itiei from anhaoquent reproduction, or unices a portion only 
«Mn »Howed by the great majority of the rest to be the sole 
^■nK> of every lommnnity — a portion which the geometri- 
nl kw would be every year reqninng to be made aaiflller. 
MicT »nd benevolence might ponder in vain for any other 

" Tie miilhor nnhesitatingly assured na that this orerwhelm- 
^m tendency of population to autmn ita producible food in 
Ab femudgble dieproportion could be counteracted only by 
» checks, preventive or positive. These checka were 
* * d <o be thoae of vice and misery, unteu mankind 
wma impose upon themselves, peraeveringly, the (poral le- 
mmM of abalunmg tioni the caanubial association.-! But 
MW lliia abstmi-nce, if submitted to, Mr. Malthna allowed 
findU sUo produce vice, while it would be murmured at aa 
pt Md hj ibiMe who were compelled to practice it.^ Mcl- 



■ iMuniin'a " RMords or i 
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ancholy dilemma ! What a sad alternative, if the syBtem had v 

been a verified hypothesis ! , 

On such views, marriage, although the appointed aoarce ol I 

the continuation of the human race on earth, and their moit ,! 

universal and improving cause of happiness, becomes Ae I 

means of accelerating general miseiy and depravity, and in- ^ 

volves every one who enters into the state m the perMMMl v 

criminality of assisting to produce such evils ; for nature ud ■ 

its Author give no right to any one to many more than ui" . 

other, nor have authorized any to say, *' You shall live shigie ' 

that I may wed." There is no charter or law from Heavw ^ 

for wealth or property to produce the new generations that tm ^ 

still ordained to succeed, and no command for poverty to t^ ^ 

main in unoffending celibacy ; all have the same natunl xufA ' 

and liberty to unite or not in wedlock, as they may preW: ' 

Hence, if this system were the true one, the man of property ? 

sins as much by marrying as the man of none ; for as it u tfaa , 

progeny which is the evu, whoever has the offspring, whethtf ^ 

rich or poor, becomes the criminal producer of the minchiet ^} 

by the addition he makes to the human race. In these neir ^ 

instruments of multiplication, who will in their turn fbUofUr ^ 

his example, he contributes to ensure to society an accoiA- . ' 

panying succession of vice and misery. Mr. Malthus d^ ?^ 

clares explicitly that the principle which keeps his overwhelm^ ^ 

ing law of geometrical multiplication on a level with subtkU ."^ 

ence is *' the grinding law of necessity, misery, and the feU ^ 

of misery."* He charges the very system of nature and mn i^ 

with the imputation of being thus constituted.! ' . iiJJ 

The theory of Mr. Malthus was contested by several, W \ 



* Malth., vol. ii., p. 24. He repeats this sentiment as his own delilMlh i 




rhich k2 f^' 

constantly been observed to operate, though with varied force, in •ntf f\, 
state in which man has been placed? Is it not hiskrt, and tlie trnjiv. 
of misery, thk MKCKiiBARY and iickvitablb rbiults or thb i.aws 90'%} 
MATURE, Which human institutions have tended considerably to mttipiiLjF^! 
though they can never remove ?"— Malth., vol. IL, p. 35. *l'i 

t '* The troth is, that, though human institutions appear to be, and tip *i^ 
deed often are, the obvious and obtrasive causes of much w»»»wh ltf m .1^ 
mankind, they are, in reality, light and superficial in oomparlsoa wMl?r 
tiume deeper-seated causes of evil which TMUlt tmn the laws of ; 
and tbepasaloaa of mankind.'*— lb., p. M. 
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-erliiUy by bis Meti and liiest mlsgooiBt, Mi. i 
igbljy atiacked Ihe BSBnoied principle itself, 1 
1 denied the nalural law (a be as il had been stall 
h1 Dn the etTonBOUSQeas of tbe nupposed facts 
■ relative to (he States of America, on wbicb . 
: theory was founded, t and entered intt) much detoi 
lignliong to North America, Tcbich bad ■□ much 
■d to enlarge its population,! ajid which Mr. Maltbus 
idequitely considered, bnt had eieatly undemted. 
ir then stated at length bis own news of the actual 
BUlation, Bod copiDusly discueecd eeverai importani 
I circuQUtancea by which it was iUuetratea.^ Hii 



md oa just priaciplei. It abonk with peal force 
ken Ejslem it oppoied, Buggested many valuable 
1 led the inquirer to more enlarged views and to 
leuonitig on a subject whi(^h is beconung every day 
ntutt in every connlcy Id be accurately understood.!! 
d be tmjusl m depreciate tbe intentions or the ability 
■ttbas. He brought forward his theory eipreasly 
vet some pernicious extravagancea of Mr. Godwin, 
Political Juatico" nude for a tiiue neuly aa great 



ml piiuciple.'— Sadler's '" Law of Pi^hI.," 

1 Ib„TiiI.i., p. 437,179. 
1 1 pnalBH to can tbe law oTpopulaLlon itibt t>e Lbua brieflr 
, TbapnUflenaHaorhuiAaii nlnfa, «tierwl«a i^ibllarly d^ 
— '— iawnrljFBaibiilr munlior," vol.il,, p.ui. ■■ " 




".' 
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an impressioii as the publication of Mr. Malthas, and win 
meant to subvert some of the most established truths in both 
religion and morality. Dr. Parr and Sir James MaddnliMh 
vigorously attacked him ;* and to overthrow one of his do^ 
mas, the natural, and self-producible, and advancing perfectib^ 
ity of the human being, Mr. Malthus produced Sie contnoy 
hypothesis, that ^s perfection was impossible, because so- 
ciety had, in this ever-acting law of its population, a contunal > 
principle of degradation, misery, and vice. Eager to vanqnkk 
his adversary, he did not at first perceive the conseqnenBii !' 
that would be deduced from the doctrine which he used u ".^ 
his victorious weapon ; and when these began to appear lis i. 
had become too fond of it, and he found it too much a^mlaiidBd 
by others to believe it to be defective or injurious. It xnrt v 
also be stated, that the advocates for his new-started thes^ ^ 
have comprised men that have been eminent both for knoiih ^ 
edge and philanthrophy. It has still many patrons, who tidnk ^ 
that, by upholding and applying it, they are rendering madl >j| 
service to mankind. I respect their motives and their cfail^ \-, 
acters ; and have only the same desire of truth which actmlH i^, 
them, when I express in these letters the thoughts and ca^ \i 
cumstances which have led me to the conclusion, that tho ~^ 
Malthusian hypothesis is unfounded in fact, and therefore A *;;) 
fallacious misconception.! ^. 



* It was in his celebrated lectnres that 8!r James attacked Mr. 
win's doctrines. " He now came forward to defend tbe ^ery foundalMi '^ 
of society against the fliry of a wild enthusiasm which usurped tbs iM ^is 
of reason.*'— Memoirs of his Lift, toI. i., p. 110. On these exertioiiiK 
Hazlitt says, '* The modem philosophy, connterscarp, outworks, daH. ^ 
and all, fell without a blow, by the whiff and wind of his fell dooMH^^ 
as if it had been a pack of cards." — lb. Sir James afterward ackasvfr w. 
edged, with a kind candour, that he had been too strong in bis langM|{J ' 
on this occasion. " I condemn myself for contributing to any claaNl^* 
against philosophical speculations."— lb., p. 1S4. -"^^^ 

t The ability with which Mr. Malthus urged his opinions for a~^^' 
while impressed me in his favour ; but its manifest incompatiblUty 
the wisdom and beauty of the natural creation, and with what 1 
discern of the economy of human life in other respects, graduaUy 
me to the belief that it was a fal I acy. Further thought increased I _ 
ing, but I had not leisure to make the investigations which wera 
sary for a foir Judgment, in this slate of mind, Mr. Sadler's hntk 
me to examine the question as fhlly as I could, for my own Infon 
by independent researches, additional to iiis, but I was benefllsd 
reasonings and statements. What was thus hegau for my owa 
fhetion my present work made it a duty to eontinoe, in ord«r to asi 
wliat was the exact truth on the sobjaot : my inquiry ended In llw' 
mulu wbleh I will proceed to specify. 





{jMte from vdiy d 
i diflerent Uws, al 
■J TClatKDi and al 



K the imhiial laws which have been appointed 
H, it *rfll be better to consider them sepaialoly." They 
rj distinct proccasea in nature, and undei 
s, although both are meant lo hare a p 
d alliance with eaeh other. But they : 
' connected lo^lher. more than the metal with I 
, er'lhB bird with the cattle. Their aaaaciation is 
J conception of the Creator, and likewise in uh and 
Mnul creation. No langihlo linka nnite na with r 
gc pull OR ID it. This is made and intended for i 

<-- — like all thr.t use it, have to learn it« ui,= , 

1 out what w(i are to eot, and, from the 
eceaaitj and hcni^t, lo establish a 
llvlaUon with it. 

ndent of the original relation formed iu our Creator's 
fan plaa of ooi creation, and independent of the 
uiexion which mankind, as they gradually dis- 
ne, biive established between ihcmselvea and 
of subsistence which they have found lo bs 
them, there is no positive connexion in nature 

_ , sill life and the materials of its aUHlcnance, 

CMD um9 grau grow, whether men, aheep, or cattla 
OBt ill thoir vicinity ; and sniinats multiply Ironi 
bodies. undeT'Jaws and cu'cumstunces quiU ^snm.- 
IMHmoe of vcgetable'teproduction. 
in^ fact » aaodier iadiattion of an iiitclleclual cnoLion'i 
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for if the provision had not been devised by the 88 
which produced animal life, and so formed that 
have the relation and use to animal hfe which it 
found to possess, no such relation would have exist 
ture, or have been discoverable or applicable by ai 
beings for their nutriment. The origin, process, am 
forms and substances of vegetables and animals I 
tirely different from each other, and independent 
other, and the plant being so wholly unconnected 
animals as to flourish most abundantly where they a] 
the relation between these two kingdoms of orj 
could not have existed except from the plan, and in 
and by the consequential operations of a thinking ai 
ing Maker. There are, accordingly, no relations of 
sort between us and anything else in our world. 1 
the earth, the iron, and the crystal are not conver 
subsistence for us, because no relation of that sort 
part of our Great Author's designings, or has be 
lished by him. Thus the relation between us and 
proves itself to have originated entirely from his c 
and will. 

Our reason may rest with the satisfaction of cei 
this conclusion ; for if anything can have been pla 
superintended, or be a subject of the care, direction 
sisting government of its creator in human affairs, 
we more rationally assume to be so than our populi 
our subsistence 1 

It is daily essential to us that these should be du! 
ed, as life on earth has been framed on a subsisting 
mentin^ system. The coincidence between our foci 
multiphcation must be, therefore, an object of the c 
attention of our wise and benign Sovereign, till h' 
that no more human beings shall be bom. Whe 
reaches this point of his arranged plan, we may be 
he will signify it to us by some direct annunciatio 
especially as such a revolution in human nature wi 
precursor to those awful changes and consequenc 
may be expected to arrive in that period when ** Ti 
be no more." 

At present we have the evidence of nearly 6,0 

that he has never failed to keep our coexisting num 

our BU^Scicat subaisteoce iu mutual fitness to eac 
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fa kt* mtore become iQcompeleDt la supply the [Bigent 
BlMr of intubilants wbich, durmg this long lapse of tuue, 
wbeen canlemporahea of each olher. Never hsTe mora 
Hn fceine* been on the eutb tkui tbat euth, whcterer 
f eultivaled by Ihem, has alwajn nipptied — alwsya, for if 
■mrats fiul in one place, Ihcy Bbound in inotbei, sb in 
ftoenl ;eir. Amehcs, that uenally Beekii to pour hei 
ibennces of produce into Eutope, is now' drawing from 
NfC the aupply which a temporary deficiency of hei last 






3 Ruasi 



tntd aCcMiooally ; at times also put of India. Such li- 
litiiJx only promote iho ititercourac and friDadahip of 
tkindwith each other, and teach even dietaat and Ibe most 

■, and which ciery individual abouhl remember, that we 
Med each other's aid and mterchanged attentions, and ue 
Md to do so ; and that this kind necessity is kept in fi^!- 
K openlion upon us, that we may oeier forget (hac we 
t7 nalure. and in our lelaCiDD with our Creator, all breth- 
-«ll the chiMrBD of one uniTersal Father ; and that it is 
leHmBud system of onr being that we should always 
wd act Bs such whenevar we are together. On no other 
eMe could a heaven bo a haaven, or any human being be- 
«iit to reside in one. On this principle, if it eteadily aclu- 
Isa all, our presenl earth would, in no long time, be s ee- 
kl JirelodB to that coDcenCration of ^ory and fchcily which 

r, if we choose to use the explained means of securing it ; 
wUch it is left at our present option to avoid end kise, if 
pnfBT to eiist elsewhere. 

I all oar discusaions on the laws and elfecia of population, 
turnlA have the pnociple of the DiTine superintendence 
MoUy in our recollection ; becauae we ahall not then be 
f tx eager to adopt any iheoiy that ia iocompalible with 

II ia oar duty always to desire, and only to value the real 
k, wkatevei that be ; but ontil we hare fully explored this 
hnUa Jewel, and with the same eiactness with which we 
■a onr philoaophical demonstrations, the principle that 
I our iDcreaae and oui aubsistence occur under the gO T; 
Mn>, aai according to the regulationa of a presiding tl' 

' lase-T. 
at- JU--E 
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-conscious Deity, will preserve us from those unmanlv 
and gloomy prospects of society on which even our legis 
have been solicited to act. Such alarms and excitatiot 
irrational in all who believe in an intelligent Creator ; 
unjust to him, after the abundant testimonies which h 
given to us, in his splendid and beautiful works, and pc 
ally to ourselves, in our individual life, of his guardian 
dfun and goodness ; and not a little dancerous, unfric 
and prejumcial to those who will always be the major 
all communities, and who, like the great rocks and mast 
our globe, are the foundation supports of all that are i 
them, and the human producers of all the convenience 

Satifications by which every class is gladdened. Mc 
ese were not on our earth till enlarging numbers mac 
arms that provide them, and gave the stimulus to the h 
mind to be thus inventive and creative for the sencral gc 
Let us, then, regard the ^stem of our popmation as > 
of the Divine plan, which has its own objects as well 
own laws, and is as much insulated by these from all 
living beings as it is from the material substances and m 
powers about it. All such things are materials, and assis' 
and instruments, and means wmich human beings are t 
for their benefit and actions in their earthly life. Bu 
population is not multiplied for any of the ends and pur 
which attach to other objects on our surface. Our n 
capacity, notwithstanding its similarities to its inferiors, 
all its ffreater powers, universally superior to every other ] 
principle on earth. With this, the laws and system o 
population are chiefly comiected. All that is bodily 
has been framed to be within our material substance, soU 
compose and support a mechanism for our intellectual s 
employ and act with. Population should therefore nev> 
consiaered as a physical question only ; it is always a n 
a political, and an intellectual one. Its scheme, laws, p 
ses, and conduct have always this reference in our Crei 
plan. It has been made to resemble animal life in the : 
and causes of birth ; but from this moment its similituc 
minishes, and, in moat things, ceases ; and all that is difi 
after its birth begins with its first infant cry, and contini: 
enlarge into essential diversities, except in its system of 
ing, respiration, circulation, and such like functions, as 
aa it exists in its present earthly consciousness. I 
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■t lul will) its closing auuniLilion ; but even tbia 
ndtv of likeness is confined lo our malcriQl anbstuice. 
fcompoaes inln the ^ea nnd diwllike pirticles wbich 
Dl«d its visible fignre, is every other snimd frame dia- 
i but tlie taught, and trauied, and thinking, uid feeling 

;a, becaUH nothing else cui be what it was in ili in- 
•al nMnie when it commenced its human hfe, nor n^t 
become by the time when this discontinues. With all 
■ibul TCBiJltg of thts staffe of our being, our papulation 
OMMd ; for in its individuslitiea il compnaes ihem, and 
hr^ oonsist of them, in addition to its original vitality 
padty. It ia therefore a small view and a one idea to 
n thai it has uo laws or objects allached to it but Ebo«e 
coaeem its animal prodncibdity. Yet, looking for a 
K oniy at theae, I am fully aatisflBd that they have been 
KCitM and missiated. 
fooDdiug error of tho theory of Mr. Multbus was, thai 

lift ikd popuUlion of North America, u il« numb«n 
uhibileid It various luccessive periods of increase, the 
if bia supposed law of the geometrical multiplication." 
■lie fact that the nnmbera of persona living in the 

', wbeo compared together, an nnuaaal augmentation. t 
n«b^ipearBiices,be&relT»8, Mr. Malthus was led to 
ID the northern slates of America the population haa 
ami (o double itself, for aboTe a century and a half 
nrcly, in less than in each period of 2S years, "t Ha 
« doly consider diat continnal streama of emigration 
NO pouring into tliis continent at various intarvala 
IkaV* Latter u Mi'. Gednln, p. I!a. T hsva not na pamphlal, 

"^SnliS™ " Amoriwwaa ' Billed, in iv'o, id ta i,fi(ia',«». 

7nto a,flw,aatf 

ilgOD 6,301I.TM 

I leia ... 7,a3j,9os 

, tSW S,S3S,1M 

. , S,(IM,tl50f . ia,S)8flT0 

wlournl SIO.sloS ^ 

Cm. View of United Slalaa.n 
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horn its first colonisation, and that the increase he r 
had not resulted from the multiplications of its orig 
tiers only. He treated this important contribution 
American population as insignificant,* and thus sett 
self in a delusion from which ho never emancipated 
But in searching out the true laws of population, 
?ious that no country should be made the standard 
emigrants were resorting, f For unless accurate regi 
been kept, discriminating the ancient settlers and t) 
geny from the various new comers and their descend 
comparative amount of its whole population at an) 
sive period would not exhibit the effect of the na 
crease of the original numbers. No such separa 
been made, and therefore it was an illusion at the < 
take the doubling of the numbers in North Americ 
were proved, as an indication of the established and 
principle and law of nature for the human increa 
even the American population, taken in its mass, im 
and all, does not, in its chief separate states, justif; 
duced ratio of Mr. Malthus.t 

* Mr. Malthus allows only " 10,000 per annum for Europeai 
wUoh, he says, would be 90,000 in the nine years Mr. Sadler 
vol. 1., p. 560. How inaccurate this estimate or the supplies 
fration is we may infer from the slated Tact, that in the e 
from 1825 to 183^ there went to the United States, flrom Gn 
and Ireland only, 136,812 persons.— Herts County Press, 12th 

t The d&cts collected by Mr. Sadler of the series of immi] 
Ameiica, which he had found mentioned, are curious and 
show that her population was continually enlarging from thi 
See Sadler, vol. i., p. 432-519. 

t Thus Mr. Malthus states that the population of New 
was, in 1643, only '21,200.— Malth., vol. i., p. 559. Mr. Sadler 
tend to prove tliat it was then far more numerous ; but takin 
number, if they had doubled every twenty-five years, they ougl 
to have become 2,713,600. But the census of 1820 shows tha 
years later they were only 1,424,090.-1 Sadler, AH. So in 
of RuoDK Island: in 1730 ttte numbers by the census w« 
These, on the Maltbusian ratio, ought to have been 143,96 
and 287,920 in 1630 ; whereas they were only 80,038 in 1(S2 
more than 97,199 in the last census of 1830. In like ma 
JcasKY. In 1738 the population was, according to Dr. Pric^ 
authority of Mr. Malthus, 47.369. These, on bis ratio, shouli 
eome 378,952 in 1813, and above 500,000 in 1830. But in the 
this year they are stated to have been only 3*i0,823, and in 18S 
So Co.vNKciicuT, according to Dr. Holmes, had 908,r<70 
1781. These ought, iu 1831, to be 835,480; but in 1830 the> 
S97,075. Virginia, in 1671, eontained above 40,000 persoi 
in 1830, ought to have been multiplied at least to 14,260,000 ; 1 
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f* iuTC u iiutance in our Catiadu how niiicli we abould 
bod ounelvea if we tuok the law or populntion (nia iu 
peativB aitgnieucatioiiB there, or from oiher provioce* of 
udi AmeiicB, u Mr, Mdthus did from Ibe raultipliciticnu 
bs United Stttea. Id Iha British poaaesaiona, the wlmle 
■bca of IhG iiiliBbilants wete under 1 10,000 in (he jtMi 
Lbui io 1830 they had become l,054,O00.' Here, in 
.Man two 36 yeuB, they hod not only twice doubled, bul 
[ fa^ Nceived a tenfold multipbcatioo. So that, if we 
I «V*iew of haman increase from this example, we sbould 
n itHt it proceeded in a tenfold inatend of a. foutfold pro- 
tiMI. The nult^Ucation was as certain in (he one com 
n the olhet ; but tbe error of both would be thai of attrib- 
g la a natural progreasion wlist was priticipatly derired 
9 ibo adrcntitioua oiECumatatice of aucceaaive iniinign^ 
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If, from the whole of British America, we shoiild select Up- 
per Cansda only as our standard, the rate of increase wooid 
De still more prodigioos. At the passing of the Canada L^ 
gislation bill m 1791, the population of uiis proTince was ee» 
timated to bo only 10,000.* In the war of 1818 it had en- 
lai^ to 60,000,t and in 1833 it amounted to above 896,0004 
Thus, in forty-two years, its inhabitants had multiplied, not m 
a fourfold, or even a tenfold ratio, but in nearly a thir^r'bU 
proportion. They were almost thirty times as nnmeroos ia 
1833 aa they had been in 1791. What a glaring self-dehnin 
it would be if we should build on this event a h3qx>thiMii 
that p(M>ulation had a perpetual tendency to increase in a 
thirtyfold ratio ! Yet this would be as rational as it was to 
make the doublings in the North American States the baai 
for deducing the law and principle of human multiplieatioB, 
and not to perceive that immigration had produced the extraor- 
dinary numbers in the one country as well as we can prove 
it to have done in the other. It would be indeed more ration- 
al to make British America the standard than the repubUcsn 
provinces, bectuise the additions from immigration were moie 
likely to be more numerous into these than into our present 
colonies. Our immigrations have been from Great Britain 
and Ireland alone ;^ while settlers from all parts of Europe 
and from the West Indies, and a continual importation of 

Church of England 46,088 

Church of Scotland 20,903 

Methodists 7,933 

Presbyterians 8,979 

Baptists 8,560 

Jews 108 

Other denominations .... 5,630 

Roman Catholics 463.938 

Brit. Mag., 1833, p. MQ. 
* Bishop Toralins's " Life of WilUam Pitt," vol. ii., p. 380. Lower 
Canada was then computed to contain 100,000 persons.— lb. But in 18SI 
the number had arisen, as above, to 591,863. This was neariy a sixftld 
increase in forty years. 

t " In the war or 1812, Upper Canada, with a population of only 
50,000, repelled its invadera."— tin. Serv. Jour., Jidy, 1832. 

t By the returns to the House uf Assembly, Upper Canada cootalneA 
in 1823, 150,169 ; in 1827, 170,059; in 1830,234,865; and in 1833,298,544. 
— Montg. Martin's Colonies, vol. i., p. 207. 

$ Thus Scotland alone has nearlv peopled Prince Edward's Mand it 
these pans. This Island contains from 30 to 35,000 souls, most of than 
emigrants, who do not speak any other language but that of tbstr nattvi 
eoaotry, the Gaelic of the Highlands.— Bib. Soc. E^MNrt, 180S, pi 6S. 



alvft* from AfcicK,' haia awcUcii ihe Dumben of the North 
AmrricBji population. 

Nor can there be a doubt that one Cinadian augminlation 
baa anstin chiefly fiom immigralion ; for we have some ac- 
COUDIa of the actual emigranU who went ovcc, which jaalify 
the ascription of the multiplicalion lo their luccenive mfluz. 
In tho tour ycaia fiom 1839 to 1S3S, no fewer than 146,000 
emiGTants arrived in CanaiKtind a continued alreim had been 
flowing to it, though in leva numbers, during the pr^eding 
peiiada^ Ths kncreaac of the populuion of the Uniud SlaUs 
nu been ao much pfODUitetl and produced by tho same en- 
laiging cause Hbich haa thua advanced the itumbeM of Can- 
ada, thst the reaaoning anil inferencpa which apply to the dim 
are u juKt and aecessaiy to the other. Tht muhiphcaiioD of 
either has not aanen solely from llist of ilie oiigitul lettlen, 
according lo the nsliiral law of human populiuoa acting on 
theae ; but Ukcwise from the continual indux of now coloniata, 
and from iheirperpetuBl reproducliona and eipansjona in Iheli 
poaterity.4 The general tews of human multiplication must 

Una this sliluntnl Mr. I'unirr ba> eonunUltd a bimi emi.—Am. Kt. 
ri lad Ui«n ibua enUDicrulid iDd dUllnguiilin] :— 

- GalEiasu u> Canada Jbr (Ih lot feor ymra. 

IBM. ii6d. ISSI. ISO. 






« Se rapidly do nninbcn Incmuefrainliiinilintloii.iliiit tlMGavarnM 
of Upper Canada, In liia spnch to iti puliDinini on JiM Ociolwr. IBM, 
aultif ibal lis poiialailan bid inenisied onr fBurih *)iKe UMprstHoi 
••MlOB o( ilic IrflslaiiVB iMdy , ttiai 1*, ^ibln a/cw mvallu. 
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not therefore be deduced from these countries, nor fnm. any 
to which immigrations so largely flow.* 

From the same cause of artificial multiplication, firom 
sources distinct from the natural increase of the original stems, 
Russia, though it has been resorted to as a pzt^ to the geo- 
metrical theory, cannot be exhibited as giving it any confim- 
ation in its augmented numbers; because this conntiy hu 
been, during the last century^ gradually enlarged in its pc^ul^ 
tion by conquest, as America has been by immigration. The 
Russian population in 1784, under the reign of Peter the 
Grreat, vras about eleven millions and a half ;t but at the Em- 
press Catharine's death, in 1796, it had become S9, 177,960,1 
and is now supposed to be from fifty to fiffy-foor nullionik 
But one third of these are the present amount of the inhabip 
tants of her added provinces,^ which have been saccessiveh' 
obtained during the last century. The amount of Aese is 
surprising when put together. |{ Even those which she hu 

* The augmentation of particular towns Ihnn settlers is striUsip 
Thus Mr. Dunlop remarks of one, that, sixteen years ago, the town sf 
Rochester consisted of a tarem and blacksmith's shop ; it now 
16,000 inhabitants.— The Backwoodsman, ch. 3. 

t The first census of Peter the Chreat, in 1722, gave the ma!< 
ing taxes at 5,794,998, which, with an equal proportion of femalsSk 
would amount to 11,589,856.— Pink. Russia. The males in 17M sr» 
stated by Sievemi, in the Arkh., 1825, as 5,373,030.— fiull. Univ., 1 11, 
p. 307. 

X Sadler's Popul., vol. ii., p. 484. Dr. Pinkerton mentions the niUB- 
bers in 1812 as 37,700,000. Mr. Sadler, fVom the additions o€ the annual 
excess of births, makes them 36,797,221 in that year. 
^ Dr. Pinkerton, in his '* Russia," states these to be. 

The Poles and Lithuanians 8,000,000 

Finns, Livonians, Esthonians, and Germans . 3,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

The Cancasian, Crismena, Kacan, Astrachan, Bask- 
keer, Kenjizian, and Siberian Tartars, all Hol»m- 

medans 2,000,000 

The Memphian, Kalmuck. Bfai^ur, and other heathen 
tribes or Siberia belonging to the Buddishand Sha- 

man Idolatry 1,000^000 

The Georgian nation, with the recently oonqnered 
provinces of Penda, and the Armenians . . 1,500,000 /. 

17,500,000 

He reckons the Russians themselves to be now thirty-six miUioiw. ani 
thus considers the collective amount of all to be above fifty-four millinM. 
il Tlie author of the " Progress of Russia" remarks that she V has msds 
acquisitions {torn Swkdbh greater than what remains of tliat andsat 
kingdom ; her acquisitions from Poland are as large as the vfkole Aus- 
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gumd nnce 1T7S lave more tban iloublud the previpus ei- 
Uot of bet lerritonal Bmpue in Europe.* The numeiical in- 
creue of her papulalioD cbdiioi Ihetefore be ailduced in sup- 
port of Ihe MiJlhaBiaii ratio. Nor a it likely, if i( were cor- 
tecHj ascertained. Ihal it could ever conjinn it, on iccoimt of 
the ietrile slate of its people! for it seeim that a very minor 
fUt odIj of them bib not in Chia claKS.f The Kit ai« nill 
ilanfl, without aay ciril rights ; and fia they cannot many 
•ritlnat theii owners' leaTC, we nay be sure that such mastera 
vmild twrerlet their moltiphealion he mconveuent to thein.t 
It » fvnful to add that there is at ptesent no piomect oif 
tbeii beh^ rrlicved Ihnn thia depressing condition.f Hm 
tenite na l additiona of Russia, and the servile Bubjeclion of 
ha people, BO unfavourable to rapid increase of population, 
[iMlude hei from being the atandud of its natural lawa-li 

tarutUWtoui from Tvkim m Ami ire equal in eilenl u ill Iha 

MHdOHIdlBkHi tOfeiWi lt»a]unIiyshcliaH«inquercdlkoail'»BU 
kMaMI»galH<irEii|lu>/, aDdhcrmciiutBinDni InT.RTinv ban an 

* " Tba iflmury Bbri tiaa anqaired wtttaln llielaBl Billy R)nr jvaiv u 
ptaitf in noattt ■ad tmpontaa [Aaa ihe wbola ciDpirB iha had Id Eq- 

TMbn itul lima "— Ur. 
Ot. FtnkcrioD DMicas Ibe priiUeged orden la Biuala Is be, 

n»a(ililUi]r,imt«a !IS9,«00 

Ttwdnnr 343,901] 

OWUiiIH™™ T80,0M 
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Ai the Mslthusuui iheaiy originBlcd fram calcuUtioiii 
llie apparent nopuluion of the onitod provinces of Noitk 
America, and biu been adhered to chiefly on Ihat account, I 
thuik it rieht to auggBBl some further consLderationa wUtk 
aeem to indicate, from its own clomenta, that it is not p)M» 
ble il can dou\>le itself in the alleged ratio of twetUji^ 

Hurnan life, instead of being longer, appears to bs 
tlicro than in moat European countries ; and yet the maniiffSi' 
— — . i. g prolific Ibaa is necesBary to keep m " 



B been formed. 
We find, from the 5forth Americsn ceaaua of 1800, that 
the United States at that date nearly one third of the whi. 
pt^ulition was under ten years of age ; that above half of i 
vFBte under aiileen years, and nearly (wo thiido under tvie "- 
six ;* M> that not much more of their living males than 
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Ihiid wu then ibove twenty-eii yeara of age, and not above 
ne ei{^tli or ihem had resclied Uirty-^ve. ' 

IliBse fsets show as how limiied tile number of (he fethen 
of Ihe new popuUuon could not but be. Not one half of the 
UHting nee could be so, oveu if all hod married at aixteen ; 
not one third were bIIte to have offspring at the age of twenty- 
(O, and only one eiEbih al the mature period of forty-five. 
The mortality implied by iheae pTopaniuns ia unbvourable to 
u* laigc incieaae. 

Ten yean atiemani, in the consuH of 1810, we find theae 
IclaliTe iiDOuats continoing mutb the aame. Above me Ihiid 
■viB tltm tmdei ten years ; above half were under aiiteeajf 
not one third were aboTe twenty-aix ; and not one e%hlli 
were aliove lbity-tive4 

in (he official census of the neit decennial period, 182l)| we 
Jmd neariy the same proportiona atill BnbaiBtJng. There aisa 
•hove one third of the nialea were under ten ; not quite a inoi- 
etywere under siitcen ; above tviO thirds were under twenly- 

■ii ; tnd not one ci^tb were more than foityfive.^ Wlut 

eODBtiy in Europe piesenta to na a greater abbreviation of hu- 
naa Ue than these numbers — one eighth only above forty- 



1 la 1810, tbt tnt w) 



Ite aola* of iwoni 



Tiffs 

miff, ma 
ULUi. wMch ■ 

(TbiBBBbeni 






ti sad QOder ttiny-Qre wen tO/aoA id ba 
Bin vnn ot Ibny-AvB and qpward out rtt 
an ^gbth pan, as ibis woutd bavB bsaa 
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concurs, with the shortened lives of the male sex, to malM a 
doubling in twenty^five years physically impossible. 

In the census of 18 10, the females who then could be 
mothers could only replace their contemporaries and thflnw 
selves by every one having five children; for tlMie, abofv 
one third were under ten,* nearly one half were mider tii- 
teen,t and not two fifths were between fifteen amd forty-idf«4 
For those who only could be mothers to renew the existinff pop- 
ulation, every one must have above five children.^ Sumhr 
results arise from the population of 1820,11 and likewiie ia 
the altered scale of 1830.T In the last, nearly one timi 

* In the censos of 1810 the white females were returned la |s 
2,873,950; of those under ten years were 961,496; one third would tain 
been 957,983. 
t Under sixteen were 1,439,748 ; one half would have been l,4M^ink 
X or sixteen and under forty-five were 1,105,834; two fifths w " 
have been 1,149,580. 
$ The whole white population of 1810 were :— 

Males . , S,088,14I 

Females S,87S^MO 

5.80t,OBl 

Now five times 1,106,894, the number of women between fifteen 
forty-five, would be 5,539,190; so ihat every marriageable feaials 
have, upon an average of all, above five children each, in ordir li 
reinstate only the number of the then existing generation, without Mf 
increase. 

il The census of 1820 returned 3,800,657 flpee white femalta^ of Ha 
following acMs : — 

Under 10 1,980,560 

of 10 and under 16 . . . 605,348 

ofl6andander36 . . . 781,371 

of26 and under 45 . . 736,600 

of45 and upward .... 463,788 
IT In the census of 1830, we find the firee wlute females to Yum iHa 
thus classed >- 



Under 5 years 



of 


6 and under 10 


of 


10 and under 15 


of 


15 and under 90 


of 


90 and under 30 


of 


30 and under 40 


of 


40 and under 50 


of 


50 and under 60 


of 


60 and under 70 


of 


70 and under 80 


or 


80 and under 90 


of 


90 and under 100 


of 


100 and upward 



920,104 

751,649 

639,063 

597,718 

915,669 

566.560 

355^435 

983,998 

180,868 

68,084 

17,573 

3,484 
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; Tuaalj foul ninths were under liAeen ;' 
mucb more than one fourth were Hbove thirty ;t more tcian 
one ■elanth were above forty ;t not one twelfth were fif^ ;( 
and only between a twenty-fifth and twenty-eixth attained 
nxty;ll less than one in eeioaty-tine had beeome Eeventy 
years of age.^ Their vital duration was a [ittio loneei than 
that oC the tnale aci. But we may submit it to the judg- 
ment of our statiatical calcaiitors, whetiier it is possible, with 
these established relative propottiona of the different living 
■gee of onr North American contemporaries, that they eoul^ 
from their own uaavitiea alone, enlarge iheir population in ■ 
geometrical ratio. Instead of this. I cannot avoid thinking, 
&om ail the above chcumstances, that if there had been no 
inuni^aals to them, the United Sutea wontd not have done 
more m the thirty years wo have been surveying than keep 
up their own popubtion, or but very gradually increase it. 

Both Mr. Mallhus and his followers have made a distinc- 
tion between the multiplying ratio of the older Btate9 of 
America and (heir new or back aettlcmenta ; because, dd 
the comparison of their nnmbera in the Uttei at different 
dates, a greater increase was visibte than in the former. But 
here u[Bin the effect of immigiation has been mistaken for 
thai of natural biith ; the new states have not swelled into 
their enlai^ed numbers from the snoceaaive reproductions of 
their original inhabitants. There haa been, and is still, a 

l.TtI,4U. 
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agree in this ; hence, if their numbers have doubled in teoi 
fifteen, or twenty>five years, as different advocates of the goo* 
metric ratio have thought, the greater rapidity of their aug- 
mentation is a mark of the unceasing accession of new roam- 
ers thither, not of their maternal prolificness. To them the 
unprovided, the necessitous, the restless, the enteiptiiii^ 
and the dissatisfied are continually moving ; and firom thva 
fresh tides of human life, originating in other parts, their en- 
larging multiplications have principaSy proceeded. Mr. 8ed> 
ler has collected some authorities on this point as to fc 
times ; but the fact is so clear from all the accounts of Am( 
since the present century commenced, that only the *^ Qui Tvlt 
decipi'* will allow himself to be influenced by any contniy 
supposition.* The hardships, diseases, gross food, and giMt. 
use of spirituous liquors in the dreary back settlers, must be 
unfriendly to large and rapid increase of iasting pc^piilation.t 

* Louisiana. " Tbe population in this atate increased in Uk jma 
more than 600 per cent.*^ " In the upper settlements the tnhabitsnts an 
principally Canadians ; in tbe middle, Germans ; and in the lower, Vtmdk 
and Spaniards."— Carey and Lea, Geog., p. 381. Warden says, lbs t^ 
habitants are composed oTmen of every eoantry in Europe.— Stal. Ae^ 
vol. ii., p. 531, 567. 

Indiana. The increase from 1810 to 18S0 was upward of flOOper 
cent. **A. majority of the people are fh>m Kentucky, Teanesses^ Tb^ 
cinia, and the Canriinaa. The remainder are flrom every slate in tki 
union and flrom every country in Earope.**- Carey and Lea, p. 390. 

Illinois has trebled its numbers in the same time. This lerritctrli 

grincipally peopled by the French, witb numbers of immigrants mil 
oth England and the United States.— Warden, vol. ii., p. 57-9. 

Ohio. Of this state I>r. Drake says, " There is no state in the tUiK 
which has not enriched it with some of its most enterprising clflae^; 
nor a kingdom in the west of Europe whose adventurous exiles aie aol 
commingled with us. To Kentucky and the states north of Yirgiafa, to 
England, Ireland, Germany, Scotland, France and Holland we are hhI 
indebted."— Drake's Nat. and Statist. View, p. S57. 

TICNNS98ICB. ** It has scarcely any uniform character, its popuIallaB 
consisting of immigrants firom the CaroUnas, Virginia. Georgia, and Hi 
New England States and fVom Europe."— Warden, vol. ii., p. 351. 

Kkntucxt. fmlay says, " I have known upward of 10,000 Imai* 
grants to arrive in the single state of Kentucky within one yetr: wi 
from 4 to 10.000 in several other years.**- Topog. Disc., p. Bi, mUtt 
Brun mentions of it, **The people eonsist of inunigranis flrom sfsiy 
state in the Union, and flrom every country in Europe."— Oeof., 1. bnOLt 
p. 199. Sadler, vi., p. 486-8. How can the back settlements allbid mtf 
basis fbr the law of native population ? 

t Reasoning from the official returns of oae of the most floarMbte 
of the North American states, in the year 1W5, that of New-Torfc, S 
would take above fifty years to double its population. This was Ihia 
returned to be 1,616,458. Tbe numbers of married wonen wan taoH^ 
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i ani Progreta of Popvtaa 



it represented lo 
jnple qF this tdbt 

from lbs gen- 



ua, by its actual progress in the natior 
haLituaJ and general operation. A gocxl 
^le seen in its advancement and variations in i 
and in the other civihzed countiiea of Enrope. 
all things, the (^ceptioD masl be diBtinguished 
enl lule, uid never mlstalten for it. 

We lie not only best acquainted vitb ourselves and out 
£an>peui neighbours, but we are certain of finditig in our 
papubtiona the practical operation of their appointed liwa. 
Under theae, they have become what tbcy have been and now 
BTB ; and it ia with (he practical operation of any lave that we 
are politically concerned. We may leave abstrBCI theories to 
the amaiive speculations (if melanhyaiciauB. But we need 
to know the acting Uwa of our daily nature for ODr moral and 
legislative guidance ; and it is from the experienced effeota 
Ihat these can be most correctly traced. We must seek tha 
leal, not the posaible. What may occur may also not occur ; 
tot what has taken place and ia taking place is most hkely 
tp continue to rccui. It will not, therefore, be wisely done to 
turn from the regular eipcricnco of the Old World to any p«- 

lalnsd lo be 300,481 ; Oit ftmalca beiweea linea and RMy-lln wen 
nuni llM manlaiea Ilnl year ll,W; and llie lilntia of UM jm 
ima oMei— Nat. Oanila Hatad., Fck., 1890. Tbenrun aot MS 
lUiAarilis HMniHl nainau bad saildren Uial jHr, aod bciwcsa tluaa 

SMn jcan would slapae twIiirB at Ibal nla ibey would tiave cUldrm. 
Ibg narrled wooKn wow not niUleHweilblli of rhe wliole poniJaiiDii. 
Bw«il*aiild bt nsarljr Mny yran lieliireall Ibelr ntarried women 
would kaio prndacod ■ onmber iqoij id this poptilailDn. Bui an niual 
munber would only roplara IbMo who died off; init n % genoHHIon dia 
In al»DI Iblny-lbur joara, [I wcmld require tieiwun any and sUij yaata 
'-"n Uw aruiil papulaUaD or 1830 would, ai ibl* ratio, bo (Tom ila owb 
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^bGu or imagined anomaly in the New one. The oidiai^ 
iBsults of life ire our bvsl inetnicten as lo the nstiml nln 
or means which produce them : an thewi we ahull moat *Ml 
act, and nol on oitraonlinary effects, fiom eiiriiordiiiarf en- 
■atiiHi, if tuch should be found. 

Hence any tkeoiy of duplication would be very link ih 
aetring of onr notice if it were such as very rarely " " -* 
bed, uid if auch an effecl could only take place u 
tingences thai seldom could occur. Itia on the results «W 
have been regularly eiperieiiced, 
aaqoences of slesdily acting laws, that we should deljbcnll 

In every departmDnt of nature, we found our act 
thia princifile. We do nol argue on lions from the 
tion of what number it is possible ibey might prodi 
taith ; fbi if we took the possible accident foe the naltmtlm 
wsmight contend that ihey would, in time, ovemin 111 
to the ailinctioii of all other animals, lnetead of takini 
contingence for the basis of out rcaeoning, wo seek Ui'tt 
camnum and experienced fact of their usual fertiliiy. Ift 
then find that ihcir possible power of increaae is so reglMll 
in iti habitual operation, that no more oSspciDg occur BP 
the lioness at one birth than auits the cocxiateoce el it 
trthet quadrupeds of Iheir country.' Comets, accordiwfe 
the law of their projective movement alone, might, at aigf^ 
they come, rush on in the line of our earth, and whjri, 4I 

Bte, or melt us in fieij doatruelioo. Thia la never ; 
1. Bui we know from oiperiBncB, thnt by agencies 11 
U> UB, but potently guidinc them, they have been alnnyBl 

fttrm our acLuul path; and from th'" """■'■"l f—' ■' -• 

ctttsiog poBsibdJty of the c 
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_ . dubIjt dreaded, ihongb, for chilchal, i«Ikeil of. 

klikainuinei as la onr popuisiioa. It is quit? wrong u 
tarn oimelvei and lo prejudice oni judgmenis by Ebeoielt- 
al Iiwi BDd conjectunl poaaibiliUes, even if liieae were In 
Imtb u miiMMU la the protpecl as Mr. Mallhus Bnlicipaled. 
thft basil of our sound judgmtat shDuid be, ibe csrelul ob- 
■ n of whal, m ciTUiial coiuilriea, the sclual increua 

In ihi3 1 

dating, and liway* 

n aureljr think for a moment thai the miUnpti- 

jrealer m s Basagc than in t ciriliied 

... _. . _ . deraisaiage one. And if ii were, mch 

I &CI woold be of no importance, and hare no reference (a 
Ml or <o Boj mtion that ia not in the uisge or half-sarue 
aodkioq. It is with the actual uid eipchenced natoni in- 

tOMmed ; because we are in a civiliied state, and ehall go 

II tD iaereue oi decline b; the bws of a populuion in itait 

■M^ lad not h)' others. If, tiierefore, it were true, which it 
• Ml, and 1 think cannot be, thai the back- wlileit of America 
iwljail in twenty-five years, we are not back-settlers, and, 
fcwitfiim, aercr aliaJl iucreaw in that ratio. France, Spain, 
hnagal, Genruny, Holland, indeed all £utope, are not beck- 
KHfan either; therefore, if ihey last 1,000 yean wore, the; 
mB oever enlarge by tim back-settlcis' ratia, be ii augmenta- 
tft^ ta dinunialung. It would be at reaaanablo lo say ttut 
iMa win asgaredly multiply hke guinea-piga, became iImim 
JiUle ■-■■n*!' are pocuhaily prolific. Each animal has ils i>- 
Amcd law of iiKieaBe, aivd keepa invariably lo it, and ia oot 
■lf»<-< by the rata at which others multiply. The diOermt 
Mate* arid at^ei of Tnankind have earh their respective lawa 
ndiabits of multiplication also, which ncil her of them in that 
lUe or atage can ever paab, whalfver be the enlargement of 

Ai bt «« I c* 



» UnilBd Stales that then- anceslots doubled at the geo- 
Mrical ratio, if Hial hwl been the case, since it is becoming 
Nngenvnlly admitted Ihsl ihey do not so mutlipl'J TKIW.* 
■ laiTwy atileanlcjE'D "iUaAwood'H Magailiw'' on Ob idaaml 
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They cannot be again in their past state ; and therefore eaa- 
not increase again by the laws and ratio which accompaaiied 
their anterior circumstances, whatever those were, bat wUdi 
will not 80 operate in any other condition. 

Let us then commence our inquiry, which the nature of 
the present work requires to be but a brief and limited oobf 
by observing the experienced facts on this subject. At I 
cannot afford space for a large examination and detail, I wfll 
select such as seem to be sufficient for a right judgment ; and 
as we know most of our own nation, and, hy the pateiotie 
care of our legislators and their official agents, have bad our 
population ascertained with all attainable accuracy, this ahaU 
be the first subject of our attention. 

Our numbers in England, at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, may be taken at two millions ; * yet, by the time of 
Edward III., no great increase appears to have occuirad,t 
although we had been, on the whole, a prosperous nation la 
the interval, as much so at least as any other at that time in 
the world, and had not been molested by any foreign hiv^ 
ders, or wasted by the desolations which their armies mi^ 
have caused. The inference, therefore, will be, that the lanra 
of our population at that time produced a continual replace; 
ment of those whom death removed, but allowed little faitfaer 
advance. No country has enjoyed so long, either in ancient 
or modem times, a succession of abler sovereigns, on the 
whole, than England has exhibited from the accession of 
William I. to the reign of George III. ; yet in the 756 
years from the landing of the Norman to the year 1791, when 

principle, the Intelligent author remarks : " Even in America, doablte 
jBs it does over the whole Union in ^Jty, and in the frontier settl^iSl 
in twenty-five years.**— Dec 1836, p. 791. I woold submit to his raeon- 
sideration, tiiat tto difference as to the frontier settiesnents may be ifr 
panged. 

* This calculation is stated in the " History of the Anglo-Saxons,** voL 
iii., ch. 9, with the particulars flrom the Domesday enumerations on whidi 
it was founded. 1 have since obseryed tbat Sir William Petty, from Us 
own investigations, came to a sirallar result. 

t From tbe Subsidy Rolls of 51 Edw. Ill , 1377, laid befo^ ths Sodety 
of Antiquaries by Mr. Topham, and published in their seventh vdiune, 
Mr. Ohalmers calculated that England and Wales contained at the ds- 
mise of ^dward HI. about 2,100^ souls.— Ohalm. Estimate, p. 11. 
]^e reasoned also that two hundred years aflerward, in Eli^beth*8 i^sil 
or about 1^, tbe people of England and Wales wete between Ibur aad 
/ire millions, ff though approaching nearer the last nqinber tlNpt t||f 
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HHwon of England wu estimated lo be 8,175,000 
■i^n hud only twice doubled our popuUtion. Ouc 
mjlOO in 106G had iaken sbove TOO yeata to become a 
lE^ more than 8,000,000 m 1791. I do cot iind my au- 
UUk evidence that any country, either in Europe or else- 
tae. twl in that period augmented its population in a larger 
M; dm do I know aoy nation more favourably ciieuiD- 
med «i t« the chief causes of national proaperity. Nona 
T* mitelriiwed OK lu the imptoiement, nor, I believe, sur- 
wtd at in the pnj^esa of our populaliou. * 
It ia rtf ioUB thai the geomouical ratio has not been opei- 
Hf IR England for the lael 1,000 years ; and it is incrtiibta 
It it vu in eii«tence here in the auterior periods, which 
■B tboM of OUT wilder condition ; England, therefore, girea 
Wnod eontradiction to the Mallhueisn principle. 
Dwif Mling into more recent period^ the disproDf of it 

W« find ihtt in tngland ind Walei, during dity jbbm, 

m ITOO to 1760. ■ biablv-imprDving period of our annaU, 
r populslion increased only one foorlb. This fact is « 

nUch popnUtion » determmed ; for, allbouGh the effect 
■ local •* to OUT island, yet it may be. deemed a specimea 
M WB> then occurring elsewhere ; for in no part of tha 
Of HKKld, in any age, can the actual laws of human popu- 
loa hare had a freer or more favourable operaiion thtii in 
I hi{ipy eountiy from the accesaiou of Queen Anne to 
' la Wr. KlekmaD's •ilDBlile ptel^ce ID tals " Abstracts or ine Fopula- 
I Bslann,- In digitliDC wblch be ban dlnplayMl lucti remnrkablE ••■ 
MLT and ll)U(IL(ea<». he remldis -, " Tile trrl Ifnlcmin' wbici) can 
ama of (tw propnuvo papulmiDn of Enslinil and Wales Is bcra 

ina '.'.'. '. siMsiai 

mo ... . »,(1S7,9M 

nan '■'.'. '. e'.iixi,en 

ITM - . . . fl,(7fl,7W' 

INipuL Atiit., vL, p. iIt, 

I^BEte i,'asa,«i 
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tlui or George TIL All Ihe nitutal ciuesb ( 
were in uiireBtricted and even befriendid a 
■ocisl inAueneB W98 on its side ; and tbc nati 
meQt and prosperity, and the long abstinence 
Wttriue wttich diatinguisbed tbo reigns of the fint . 
Georf>es, espetially during Sir Robert Walpole'e lonffiU 
iiUstion, were tnepicious to our human incrcsae. Tat,] 
Uiongh thus f«onred, the natural laws of population, n»'^^ 
of twice doubling out numbs™ in thia period, and of bi 
ning tbeii ttiiid diiplieation. us on tbe Malthusian theoiT 
ahonld have done, only added, at the eiid of the 60 »._, 
one fourtb more than the amount had been in the beguiB|| 
of that century. 

Fiom the aecesaion of George III. to that of hia p 

inajosty, William IT., an enlarging ratio began, increating «j|( 
the national greatness and prospeiily. No cuuntiy, aa bum 
wealth, talent, induHlry, c^oiiunerce. aud enterprise, and Al 
moral habits and domestic virtues, could adFaoce a pt^mluigi^ 
haa been ondei circumetanceB more auspicious to its |hoiiuM 
than England and Wales were during the roign of GmbI 
ni. and that of hia auccesaor George IV., especial^ iaH 
latter portion of it. Yel we learn, that in the aEVsMrl 

&om 1T60 1o 1830, Ihe papulation, instead of three 

doubling itself, had but a little more than once doubled ilMilj 
and in the last aiily yeara from 1770 to 1830, when hi '» 
crease was by far in tbe ^vateat ratio of mnltiplication, U 
not in 1830 doubled wliat it was in 1770 ;* are we not jmA 
fied, with auoh an opposing eiperience as this, in tefu«iii|» 
believe that Baometrical progression is Ihe law of human M 






It BaometncaL progression is Ihe law of human il» 
This is so fat from being the fact in Great Bdw 
-d of twenty-five yeara, it takes Bevcnty vam 
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IBk fancied Uw been predominating .._ 
f not ; for in the ihiity thbts preceding our lut _ 
DioHl Bouriflhiiig BIB of her history, and with all iha 
W*M 0* homan improTement more acme than before, het 
apnli^oii, instead of mnie than doubling, hud increased in 
831 b<r ratber leaa tban s moiety of what it had been when 
Iw pfMCiit century commenced.* But comparing Scotland 
1 IStO «nth wbat it was in 1700, we find that it bad oidy 



M 



What baa the li 



' appeared b 



prolific i 



1 Irelan 



I, from 1712 lo 1791, il had but juat doubled it- 
elf ia Mtenly-nine years ;t and fiom that time, although ibt 
■dHB of human prosperity have been aclmg within her more 
troB^ than erer, not wilha landing her local agitationa, ahe 
Md not doubled her popntatiou in the (ony years which pre- 
reled her ceoEus in 1B31.4 
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e'fl Ireland, p. 119. 
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!TV mwiB of 133) eihibltedihe popijlgilon to tare aA^uieiA <B<;ii 
JtlMI T)w>kHiUi'<u-|lieiuiiDUnilnlTBIwaaldtia<'s\iMsA^^^XxA 
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Does France, in her augmentation, support the geomofcrfcd 
ratio 1 So far from it, that Mr. Mathieu mfers that its pop> 
lation, at its present rate of increase, would require 111 yean 
to double in. The comparison between its amount in 1801 
and that of 1831 indicates that it would not advance so ii»> 
idly as even this slow increase, for it had only enlarged a Uttb 
more than one seventh part in these thirty years.* This nUi 
would take 200 years for a duplication instead at only thfe it 
leged twenty-five. Her separate departments display a mS^ 
lar slow augmentation, with some differences in the latict 
Other countries, in the natural operation of their lawa of po^ 
ulation, discountenance the universality or predomimnco «f 
any geometrical multiplication.:^ The largest increase it im 

sioners in I8S4, made the total population of Ireland tben 7JH34M0, BOt^ 
doable in forty-three years. They were tbos distiuguisbed : 

Roman Catholics 6,437,711 

Church of England 89S,0M 

Presbyterians 042^356 

Other Protestants 31,806 

Hamilton's Abst. Rep., n. Ml 
* The progress of France since 1801 may be thus ennroeraiM :— 
1801 . . . a8,916,3M 

1823 .... 30«4fl5,390 
1837 .... 31.845.488 
1831 .... 33,560,934 
The first and last numbers are fVom Mr. Riokman, vol. i., pu M, CIh 
two otheis from Fer.'s Bull. Univ., 1828, p. 17, 19. 

38,316,254 
one seventh 4,030,803 

33,947,147 

Thus the increase flnom 1801 to 1831 was rather mar» than on* asfSBlk. 

t Thus the increase in the eighteen years between 1801 and ISlIto 
the department of L'Aisne, was 33,371 ou 426,295, which was aboMsas 
twelfth i and this rate would lake 316 years to double in.— Boll Uaiv^ 
1836, t. 7, p. 30. ■^■' 

In Haut Vienne the increase was one serenth in twenty years. IMb 
1810 to 1829 inclusive.— lb., 1831, p. 157. tills rate would have doufaM 
the numbers In 140 years ; several departments then varied in their ralta^ 
but none bringing the duplication in less than a century. 

In tlie ** Revue Bncyclopedique** for 1838, the average inrinufci in aU 
France during 1837 was stated to be 636 in IQOO, or about one In ISO. 
This would require a century and a half before the whole Fimiefa popnh 
laiion would be doubled. ' 

t In the Pays baa, or kingdom of the Netherlands, the potaladoB bU 
increased in the sijt years from 1819 to 1835 from 5,642,553 to 8.O9l,aO0. 
MJGluetelet states this to be oat seventy-lifth In «ach year.— BnlL Ualv.. 
^¥^' P- ^i—^?** "^ ^^^^ ®*^y dovAAe ooce Jn ssventy-flTs jmn, 

la uie Frawui DrovinoQB on the Rhine the popolstioQ In IfUStite 
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"ItoMfs ; but, aa I have before obsetved, she hu been to bo- 
HUenlly aognifnling her lerrilorieB, and ihorcfore her popnls- 
turn, 1^ Ihe addition of new provinces and tribes to her em- 
pire,* and also inviting and receiving new eelilers from other 
countriea,t that it is not safe to rest any calculation of Itis 
naliuaJ law upon her augmentaliona. All these inatances, 
from «o many countries m Europe, under citcnmstaMea yety 
diMimilar to each other, but all esiatine in the most prospei- 
ouB age that our woiid has known, and when population haa 
been receiving iiDpulseg highly favourable to it from Iha gttf 
eral intelligBnce, unprovemeTit, scLivity, and increasine pm- 
eity and employment of oU kinds, concur to indicate unl tke 
aupposed law of the geometiical increase is not (hat general 
lyslem imder which oui Creslor hu willed and causes hia 
human race to multiply. It tias been one of those mistaken 
deductions which captivate from their novelty, and claim at- 
tention by their plauaibility, and are well meant by their nip- 
porten ; but which, being loo hastily made, from insufficient 



san n«n 1^3 >n ISIT, IncRSHd 1,72 
tears, from IBIfl In 1BU. advsnred It 
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In Saiony Uis iwpul.iioii In Jolv, 
bet, ISM, wa* l,SM,(iee, telng to lac 
— Ifa? J'raloil la Biaiinlcal SocWy. """"" "' "" '""' "" ""■■~~ 

AE FranWlirt H» populaUoo bid [ncnawd, in lwcl»c yeara ptwealng 
ISM, dnrlnf whiih 13,JM liad Iwen l»ni, only 316, wtiWh waa bit a 
bny-UUrd bir^BuII. Van., ISll, p. M. Ai ibis raio ihls city wiraJfl 
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iiuit«rials, depart from the mind as soon as fuller and 
correct information, and the just reasoning on that, ad 
in society. We drm), then, our errors as naturally and ai 
itably as we at first had conceived them.* 



LETTER X. 

A 1BM§ tuggeated bf vkieh the Maltkusian RaHonuwbe aiway 
-^Ita Conditions kaoe not occurred anywhere. — The nunre p 
JUde ahoum in the lati Increases of our own Population. — In . 
« similar Gradation, — Also in Prussia and latkuania. 

Mt deae Son, 
As Tery inq>ortant political systems and lesislativo 
urea have been recommended on the principle and tl 
lief that the Malthusian ratio is the true law of popu 
I have endeavoured to find out some simple element by i 
I will not say its possibility, because that is not a states 
inquiry, but its probability, according to all known exper 
could be put to an arithmetical and applicable test. I 
not deceive myself, one has at last occurred to me, w 
will now mention. This is the rule, that no populatioi 
where can double in twenty-five years, unless the birtk 
for all that time, 65 in every 1000 of the people, ar 
daaths all that while only 26. lliere must be a conti 

* The EngUdi population in the year 1710 was, aceordini; to R 
lalsMi, §,194,916. Now supposing it to have been 2,000,000 at tl 
■HUH OioqiMflt, a atmdy increase, at one twentieth in every geni 
at thiee tw<NKi«ths in a eentury, would bring it very nearly to i 
MMained amoant ; tbiu— 

1066 .... 2,000,000 



1100 
1900 
1800 
1400 
1900 
1600 
1700 



2,100,000 
2,431,012 
2,814,199 
3,252,789 
3.765,412 
4,358,934 
9,045,996 



We bero see that it was above 490 years before it doubled; ^ 
eoaotry was ooniiniudly inereasing in Us national improvenMB 
/mspntty, notwitbacanding Us civil and fortign wan. 
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nrplni of the blithe sbore the deaths of (?very year of 39 in 
enri 1000 for the nhole period of twenty-iive years, or the 
Doaben will not double in that lime. I'u cipresa this nils 
JB other worda, we may say Ibal the binhs must be, ereiy 
je«, for the t«eniy-6ve years, oaa in 15 6-13 of the whole 
in, or neatly one fiftoBnth, and the deaths all that time 
a 39, or nearly a thirty-ninth part of iho population, 
ivuiably the difference of two births and a half Id 
births in tDOO to 36 deaths. WheneTM 
aleadily occur for twenty-five yuan together, 
Ltion will be doubled in that time, but not under any 
pntportiona. Kow, if this be so, I would beg leiTe to 
mk Ibtne who may be inclined to oupport the geometrical ra- 
tio wtiether they have over met with any authenlicalad doca- 
tncM of suih apioDortion of birtha to the population, and of 
deaths to thuse birtha, sa is above nientioned, for a continniff 
«* Iwenty-SYB years, in any age or country of the world. 1 
have faund none myself. I do not believe it to be poaaible 

»nj. Th« birthj, nearly a fifteenth part of the 

in every year, and always twice and a half the 

_ of the annual deaths, for twenty-five years, will mika 

a doubliog in thai time.' The principle may be expressed in 
■DOdxT form, thus: to double any population in lwcnty-G*e 
yeui, there must, in each of these years, he bom and Uve a, 
one Iwenty-fifUi portioD of its whole numbers above thoso 
wIm shall ■anua% die ; a little less than one fiflecnth part 
ham, and than one thirty-ninth dying, every year, would be tin 
Dartet proportions to lulfil this rule. The fractional auhtrac- 
tiODB (rom these numbers would make Iho result exact. Tha 
pnelical laws of daily natiue do not accomplish these condi- 

HttoiB, H far as my inquiries haie extended. 
Oat own populatioD, for the last thirty years, is an inalancs 
•f w ite&dy ■ national increase as any that can be quoted. 1 
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^.&00 bintis: d«dacl flK dBSllM 
IK« binhs would bo «T,»I), or a 
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tm not avirare that any has suipassed this augmentation fc 
greater continuity. This has caused a multipUcation of ab 
one tenth in every ten years. Now, to do this, the regi 
reiult must be, that the births shall, on the average, during 
that time, be on the whole one half more than the deal 
One and a half births to one death will produce an incre 
of numbers like our own, and double the population in ab 
feventy-four years, if the relative progress never lessens 
ceases. But if either of these events takes place, if it 
my time diminishes or pauses, the people cannot be doub 
even in that length of tmie.* 

But because England has in the last thirty years increa 
by one tenth, we are not therefore to infer that she has 
ways had such a rate of increase, or that this is the gen< 
standard of nature in all times and in all ages ; for this i 
not the case before. Instead of the births being always ab< 
100,000 beyond the deaths, as, with two exceptions, th 
were in each of the twenty-seven years after 1803, their s 
plus was not one third of that number in 1801, but began 
increase in the two following years, t 

If we look at our population before 1800, in the seve: 
years between 1700 and 1770, we find that, taking eight ( 
cennial periods of this interval, the burials were, at three 



* That a steady increase of one tentb in every 10 years for 70 yc 
would in that time doable the population, the following figures sbo 
takiDff the population at lOOO, this woald be :— 

1100 in the flnrt 10 years 
1910 at the end of 20 
18S1 at ... 30 



1464 at 
1600 at 
1760 at 
1036 at 



40 
50 
60 
70 



But an inerease of one tenth in ten years would be an average aagm 
tatkNi of one handr«dih every year. Calculate this in the same w 
■ad you will find that it will be doubled about the seventy-third y« 
Bm if the annual taicrease became diminished in any part of this Ic 
■crtoa, the time of doubling would be correspondently protracted. 

t Our baptisms exceeded the burials in.the first six years of this o 
tury by the following amounts :— 

1804 .. . 112,815 

1805 . . 110,961 

1806 . , 108,477 
Calculated (torn Rickm. Pop. Absr. 



1801 . 


• 


. 32,595 


1802 . 


• 


. 73,948 


1808 , 


T 


. 90,380 
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Uta.' 1710. iraO. 1730, more thsn the baplism. j uid il- 
thragh the latlet aboned Ihat at live of tliese limes the biittn 
euccded the deslbs, jet their surplus was so tmal!, that out 
of 1,361,616 baptianiB, the deaths came so cIobb that not 
fuU M,000 had beeo bom beyond those who died.t It wu 
nM Ddlil 1T40, iu these periods, that the aurplus of births began 
^■in to eiceed the deaths in a smal degree. This had in- 
atmad in (he neil period of 1760. still more in 1760, and k 
UtO* mote in ITTO. But, aftet this year, surh anewin^nUe 
una, u it were, suddenly given io the reproducing cauaea, 
that in the twenty years between tTSO and 1800, the baptisms 
eiueded the deutbs by above a million.! The causes o( iit- 
crrasc were in this interval so Dnusually operative and effect- 
sal, and ths abatement of declining appears so great, as la 
pradtice in iheso twenty years gbove thirteen times the sur- 
plos ntunbers which the seventy preceding years, according 
ID tiwae decennial calculstions, had added to our population. 
Bnt liace 1800 the reproducing laws hevp acted mih still 
larger efficacy, so as lo make the augmentation of the last ten 
yean amounl lo the addition of one tenth. The long con- 
tiBDily of sucb an inercase as this has been very rare. Per- 
kapa it can be found bul very rarely anywhere else. In Rut- 
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•U, lie prodnctive results have n 
Bftoriail herbinhacjT-— ^-' ■■-- 
In Iha ncit yon her ( 
sfter itiat her nstiriliea 



■upeiiurily of births Id deaths whicb a large, gnd quick, nf 
luting multiplicuion requiiea. Notbine of this sort ia to bl 
Men in the differem eniimerationa of the RuBsian natioal II 



> FroniJS19u>193SlncIiuiTg 



msiff.!::! 



UaleHln ISll . . 1T.952.4W 

HiUtoinlSie . . I7,0a9,rsa 

Fer. Bull, Un., 183], 11.181 
b ISSSnd ISat. lbs binhs and deniba maai in iheie prnportlou^ 
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V nule yetti 4id the increase approach lo the condition of 
MB nile — tbu ih^ e<<cess of hirthg aliauld amount la i twetity- 
Snli put of the populntian. The higliest difforence recoiilEd 
nn not one thin! or (he ceqaiied number.' 

We have a toat of ihe Malthusian ratio, and an indication 
ddaatie'a practical Ian of population, in tlie cenauj of Ihe 
bbthB utd deaths of the kingtlom of Pruisia and dnch; of Ij- 
thiuiua for aiitj-four years succeaaively, from ISya to 1758, 
tadmrTe, coUecled and pnbliahcd by SuBsn:ii1ch.t In theie 
Mty-fcnr yeara, the births eiceoded the deaths by only a 
""" e than one fifth part of their own number, instead of 

die geometrical ratio required, according lo the mle 
' ^e and a half the deaths. So that, in Ibeee 
liB births, although nearly one million and a 
^ added to the population m all this time a few mart 
ntbiee hundred ihousauil.]: This wan the actnal result; 
tin two of the earlier yeara, 1709, 1710, a peelilential di»- 
K look off about twelve times the Dsual nuiober of the an- 
mul deaths.^ The fatal cholera, which has traversed oref 
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most of the countries of both Asia and Europe in our times, 
shows that visitations of this nature should be taken into our 
consideration when we are investigating the natural laws o{ 
population, because they have been, in all ages, among the 
contingent but occurring elements of its real system uid of 
its practical law. In various shapes this operation of disease 
has been made to attend all human societies at different peri- 
ods. The morbific principle takes various forms. Plague, 
yellow fever, smallpox, sweating sickness, cholera, and other 
maladies have respectively been the fatal instruments of un- 
usual deaths. But if we exclude the whole of this extraor- 
dinary mortality, the excess of births beyond the deatjis, with- 
out it, will stiU be only one third of their number, and one 
twelfth of that third, in all the sixty-four years.* Whereu 
the rule we have suggested shows that, to accomplish the 
geometrical ratio, their surplus ought to have been twice and 
a half their amount in every twenty-five years. My final in- 
ference is, that the Malthusian law has never acted on human 
society, and is not the law on which Providence has founded 
it or by which he multiplies it. 

By this standard the Malthusian theory may be always 
weighed, and will be always found wanting, we may say to 
those who befriend it. Search and adduce, if you can, a series 
of population for twenty-five years, in which the annual births 
have regularly exceeded the annual deaths by a twenty-fifth 
part of ue whole nation, or that they have been continuously, 
for that period, two and a half times the deaths. Until such 
a series as this can be found, our disbelief of the geometiical 
increase will rest on a solid foundation. 

As it is not the law by which- the Divine wisdom has con- 
ducted, or still conducts, our national populations, no expe- 
rience will thus verify it in his natural course of things. But 
as he always acts miraculously or supematurally when it is 
a part of the plan to do so, I would have you keep in mind 
that he can accelerate and increase the agency of all his nat- 
ural means and powers whenever he deems such miraculous 
effect to be fitting. He seems to have acted thus towards 

* Dedaeting 997,783 for the pestilential deaths, this number would be 
redaeed to 956,067, which would leave an excess of births of 539^nB: 
one third would be 496,131, and one twelfth of that third added w«nim 
mtkeSS7,474. 
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A> Jtmiah people, after he had settled tbem in Egypt, nnlil 
ba an* [Sealed to wiibdTBw them Tium Iheir ttavety then, as 
tie lActward sent thorn quails and maiuiB by an extraoidi- 
aay operation in the wilderness. But wbea be had rom- 
plcled their emaneipalion, he withdrew Ihese eilraordinaiy 
igaiciet, and left them under the coarse of his natural laws. 
He any have also made bia laws ot population more active 
thin he intended they should afierw«rd be in the Gret gener- 
UIOM after the deluge. A lioness bearing four wherpB at 
three years old, msleadof one or two at iboage of five, ahowa 
!»w noly the action of his natural laws may be incraased 
even by natural means. How much more whenevei hs 
chooses to gi^e them a special impulse ' 

BdI we must neeoi mistake s natural poasibili^ far ■ 
Ml Mill law. Some facts in my first volume showed what ez- 
powers of prolific vagctation sometimes appear 
:oa, indicating what the Creator might, if 
■ ■"'- ' Its to exert,* But this 

^ _ Lhat the TBgGtable idng- 

framed that whenever necessary it can be urged to 
ihingly, is not tlial gereral and practical law 
of Vegetation which he chooses at present to form and gov- 
"~ "" Eltraordinaiy auperfetaliona occur occasionally ini&- 



1 Ibet 



e Ut. 






bu by their rarity evincing how strongly this ability to pro- 
duce is reslramed and reguistoil. The aatne natural poasi- 
biGly of what is now a superuaturBl productibility, wbenevai 
It takea jAace, appears sometimes in the human race, proving 
bjt lis very novatty that it is not the natural law if such itici- 



IM Ml by his wix 



tas? 



t tut wwUier Ruulin alfnaliied Ibi this uncommon IMtmJin, wh 
NntI w'aMllfwiii. of Selija. hado llnl wife i^liQla^ in W Vn 
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dantB Ijkemse nuiking lo us, that, bb sDch Ihingi miy Ub 
place in human nature ta well as in Hnimtds and venUilila, 
there miul bo a tienAj gOTeming supRriMcndcnce ofpopiit- 
tion eveiywhera. which tnakea liisl moderate degreo of rf- 
ipring the -universal result, which ^ita in each con 
fitted uid improving state, keeps the numbers and tl 
in a constant mntoal BdjuBlment, and has hitheita t 
btounhle to oui social comfort and to national progretnoo. 
If lliB Malthusian ratio had been the created law of — 
roulliplicaiion, the world would have been overwhelmed • 
the inunenK masses of its population even before the Club- 
tian eta had begun.* 
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LETTER XI. 

f%e Pefmlalims of tJu World are aU in diff'trent States^ u 
dfffereTit Lcaos acting in each. — The three Elements of . 
are Marriages^ Births^ and Deaths, — AU linked and adjus 
Other in the Plan and System ^ Creation.— Ott. the Rai 
riagett and fif Married and Mdrriageable Females in van 
lattons* 

My dear Son, 

Let ua now endeayour to trace the real laws by > 
Creator and Preserver carries 6n» guides, and mo< 
various populations of human society. 

As we cast our eyes around in the world, we see 
are everywhere existing in different states — in t 
different in all their circumstances and results, 
same laws of population cannot be equally affectin 
because, as the same effects do not occur in every c 
the same causes qannot be producing them. 

Society appears to have been always in this d 
condition. Our first conclusion, therefore, is, thi 
same laws cannot occasion dissimilar results, the law 
state of population are peculiar to that state, act in 
that state lasts, and alter into others as the conditic 
society changes. The human body is an instance of 
tation. The laws of its childhood act while that las 
of its youth then take their place, which are succ 
those of manhood, which again give place to thos 
age, if the individual lasts so long, till the law 
comes en, and terminates the action of all the law 
Thus it is with the population of mankind. The la 
in the savage state, operate while that condition la: 
as that gradually changes into the civiHzed form c 
life, the laws of population alter into those which h; 
appointed to act in the newer state of the improving 

The same changes occur in material things. Th€ 
nature, which are in full action in an uncleared cou 

ha existing state; abd tliat it never will be lofibred to be 
wiuuitouglu not to be. 




or THB WOKLD. 



w wtkicik pievul in it wbea its forasta h^Te beea i»* 
I and ila soil Is in careful culiivation. Thia is palpabla 
' sight. The lawt of nature, in marshy ground, ceiae 
aappear as soun as It ia drained. Those which inflicted 
the fever and the ague are acting lia uioie, while those of 
salubrity and of nutriiiooa vegetation occupy their place. TbB 
analogy runs through all the atageii of population. Each of 
the lonea haa its several laws and seteial reaulis. The liwi 
of life and death are always Oflsential parts of the laws of 
popolationi and, Iherelbre, however deslrooa we ma; be to 
■earch out for one geiieral law, we nhill leeaaiGcient resioni 
to perceive that populations will always be governed by tha 
laws of their place, age, and condition. No general law an* 
peraedca or nullifiea theiie ; but Ibese are the real operating 

There aie, indeed, BOme nniyeraal facts connected with 
population which may he referred lo a seilled anterior plan 
and lo iLied universBi laws, everywhere operating to produc* 
tliem ; such as the following ; — Population arinen only from 

the parental aasocielion, and always fr"~" "'"" ""'' —"' 

none can ■" """" ■""' " 

gmUt... 

equality between the aeies which alone is auiGcient to maik ■ 
planned and directing government of buman nativitiea. To 
these we may add the laws, bb unceasing, tbal all who ua 
bom shall die, and that all shall not die at the saine age, bat 
■t every diversity of duration, from one hour to one hundred 
years. We also find it a general rule or law, that though 
every male may be in time a father, and every female, in 
due age, for a linuted lime, be a mother, yet tH men and 
women do not become parenla -, nor does every mother that 
haa children introduce into aociely the same number of Ihem, 
nor is able to rear up lo maturity all or the same proponion c€ 
tboae whom she nurtursa. These circumstances are of such 
perpetual ubiquity, that we may call Ihem eObcls of lawi, 
operating everywhere, which have been specially appointed to 
produce them. To general laws of this sort, and to a few 
mora of this kind, population is everywhere subjected i but 
beyond all such, the laws of it become Umitod. local, sod par- 
ticular laws, and never such a one overruling or overwhJiniiif 
law ta the Mal^uuun tbeoiy nmnowt. Ttaai mhwft ■ ' M*^ 
Vol. III.— H 
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proof of its being imaginary, in itie ciicunutanco that it 
nsrer had Hach a uniTeiaa] individiul opernlion as it oo^ 
hare had tf It bad been a universal law ; for every wo 
doea not produce children in a gtomEincal ratio, aa alie o 
to hare dona if thai were a real law in nature, or in any c 
fixed or inTahable ratio. Th« laws of nature are comla] 
tl^ agency, and are not partial or capricious in their efleetol 
ibr, whenever tho effects are of this character, they indklM 
that DO one law can be producing them. 

Anaverageianolalaw. An average result is an artificiili 
doction from many different effects : and many different dk 
imply, by their differencca. that ibey are not the consequeneM 
of one onivotsal law; for thai, in the saine locality, ' 
under the aame surrounding t^ircumstancca. ought Devi 
vary in itaoperaliona and productions. That all births aha 
from women, and that womtn shall always bo noarlj a* 
moiety of mankind, and auch like a 



-fy •--. 

veraal force and agency. Bat I dorMi 
' ■■[« on thia cKaracter. *" 
B individual eSecta 

eonstitnle that slate, are ao varying as (o imply thai 

caoaet are m operation to produce ihem ; that their uoK 
ig complicated, though never confused, and that the reauttalV 
everywhere the particular eflecte of many means ; while M 
harmonies, and adaplalions, and uiihlics which they diipl^ 
are conlinua] evidences that both tho causes and the eonr 
BDenoes are nndera moral and iolelligGnl government andii 

The aute of every population is the complicated reaiAl 
Iha combination and operation of three main elements, wH 
are inseparable from it, and have alwavs accompanied ■ 
composed it. Thcae are Makriaobb, Bibths, and Dun 
All U1B80 are naturally hnked together, and cannot bo senn 
All that are borti are bom to die ; and none can be boni«l 
out tbt connubial asaociation. It is a verbal distinction i 
misleads to call one of these the law and another tbe cbtu 
Each has its appropriated laws, and woris out by them lla 4 
propriated and independent effects, each equally importaitfl 
the other. The laws of death are of their own kind, qd 
diftinct from those of birth, but aa powerful and nncMda 

aad orduued to be tbeii per^tuid utendant. Tlw kml 
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sr 



ath. The [c 
indepsndenl as a 
biiUi in»y u wall 

check 10 biith. 



kirtt ate of ■ disaimitar nalure, anil con&ifd to th« productioa 
ua life. They hsva ao coiuiesion *ilh [hose of deat)i, 
B of (heir own pecuhar and independent chancier. 
Tha bun of the union which oscaaioni births, and by them 
a death, and provides in them the subjects on which 
(be laws of death have to operate, are, in iheir lum, unh^ 
r of the other lews, and arise from and depend upon 
not reaembhng those of either birth 
IS o! mam;^e ate theiefore as peculiar and 
y other taw of nature is. Marriage and 
le called tbe checks to death, aa death the 
111 are the reaults of aeparato laws of lu- 
lawa are of equal importance, both in nugnl' 
-.y. All are alike fundamental and indispeo- 

. ncrease, and decline of every populatioa are 
always Ihe joint eH'ccla of the concurring agencies of ill the 
n laws ; all these co-operate to produce the elements, 

niet, uhI msterida from which ti ariies. Il ii theii 
ed action which canses ii to he as it appears, and is B»er 
Baking the living results of which it is successwely composed. 

Wn will briefly consider each of these elements, baginning 
with that of Mi.RBi.ios. 

Tbe desire of marriage may be deemed tmiversal, bat the 
mtdia of thai desire ub hoi bo, because all do not man; ; 

Dt ve ihe consequences of marriage either univctaal or imi- 

on. because all that marry do not have chiUlren : and tboae 
■bo base issue have them with a diversity in nuniher and ui 



1, and veiyfre- 

fQWtljr al variattce with these. The connubial association 
M Oarefore, manifestly under no single law, but is under iha 
ttAunoc* and control, and deciding operation of several other 
km or cauaes. co-operatuig with Ihe desire, or oppoatng it, 
■ad mbjecting ii to these more powerful regulations. 

Tbe raiiabie operation of the law which occasions maniagei 
VKnkioely shown by the vaiying effects in the different lo- 
adiUH M the same country, and in different yeai^ in the same 
haky, as vrell as on the diiferent individuals who prefer or 
iKide lo marry or to live single. Of the three elements, it 
■ file onlr one which is left to hiunan choice, Tbe Wma ^ 
~ — ■• to birth* and dealiw Cake their own CQiUW, lai^ 
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court theii eSccU without the teut icference to human mibga, 
and without, in the imallest AegteK, consulting them. ~ 
the lawi of marriage are made subordinate to indiTidusI 

marry, is they please ; but all must be bom and die, wbetbo 
tbey will or no. Tbe laws of marriage have been Iberefbn 
doacted principally to act on the hnman will. The indiM' 
lion to it ia placed in the conalitution of all. That is oms of 
ila nataral laws. The possibdity of it is gi*en to every 
but, beyond that, many other laws concerning it have bMD 
ordained to be everywhere in operation, I haio neither 
■pace, nor abdity to trace and enumerate all the lam _ 
govern marriago here ; I can only mark their divenily ol 

Xntion, and some of the positive limitations to which nn- 
ice has irreaistibly subjected them. 

If there bo any one taw of nature concerning nurriagF. i 
ma; be naid to be that there shall be no onecommaDdingln 
■bout it boyond tliat of ihe general wish. The ordaiiuneol 
■ppeaia to be that it shall be left always Lo human wiD, ud 
left most generally lo the free will of the individuila dun- 
■elves, to modify, indulge, or restrain their natural inclinibn, 
u Bach finds 10 be moat conducive at the time to hia or b> 
individual interest or comfort. Perhaps another eiperiencti 
&Cl might he placed almost in the rank of a general law <i 
this aubjecl, and this is, that every particular marriagv >U 
depend more on the choice and delermination of the maleM 
than on thai of the female. Tbe male ia everywhere the Jl> 
poaer of the union, becansa he is the aoveraign and the i " 
of this world. It ii the acquiescence or the refusal 
haa been attached to the female choice and delenninkti 

The variations of hiunan choice on this interesting anl^ 
and the consequent diveraities of the proportion and nmab* 
of marriagea generally in the world, may be perceived if 
what haa occurred in our own country concerning them. Ha> 
we shall find that matrisgea fluctuate every year very^ mnc^ 
both in number and in their proportion to the existing pojK- 
Lation. The registered marriagoa in England and W^ 
c — .q™> ._ .-go^ ^gj^ in no year alike.* Nor » 

I (aMa thua siatn Owm marriaaea :— 
67,888 I ISOi . . , as,7! 
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BkVBDce olwiya thil or a graduBl augmentation u the peo- 

jb increased ; bat somalimeB leeiening as they were more 

nOHitmB.* The largest amount was in the fear 1826 ; but 

lbi> Jbuiroiliod by nearly 7000 in the neit aucceeding year, 

■ «™« not equalled in tliat which followed. f Yet, compared 

la decennial peiiods, there was always a steady advance, 

reaponding with the multiphed population.t So, noiwitb- 

iding tbeae annnal Tariations, yet on a medium aieiaee of 

ry Eire of Ihast years, the amount was also found to flittw 

t, OB the whole, during this space of time, there were alwaja 

n marnagGs sa (here were more people. ^ Thia is such a 

on] leiull (hat we cannot doubt it to be universal. 



■ Tbiu. In the iwelftli year, i 
■KitEd fcj (h« adiiiion of dh 

••■r,wiim in i«n,Bo,3ao. a 



; mo, 107.71fi.— Hi. Tbe lilla 
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Tet still the practice of mankind differs very much in tlit 
amount and proportions of their matrimonial unionB. Mr. 
Hickman's calculations have ascertained that the average of 
all the marriages in England and Wales, during the last five 
years of our Utest census, was, that one had taken {^e fat 
every 128 persons in the population.* In each year two per* 
eons out of this number luid united themselves togethier.t 
But, on looking into each of the counties of England, we find 
that the weddmg disposition greatly varied ; wd by all the 
proportionate numbers between 103 as in Middlesex, and ITS 
in Hertfordshire. Scarcely any of the counties were alike 
in their proportions.t Nor do the dissimilarities seem leftr* 
able to geographical or statistical causes, so much as to indi* 

dnrinf tbe five years (torn 1831 to 1825 was at the rate of 10,000 beyond 
the preeedins term, while in that and in the subsequent one iha adfanM 
was about 4000 only. 

* The annual proportion of marriages to the population dning thf 
last five years preceding 1831 was one to 188 in England.— RiolDnan,lh« 
p. xxxit. 

t Mr. Riekman has given a corrected table of the annual praportloii «f 
all the marriagee to the population of England in the severvl eoonties 
between the years 1796 and 1800, between 1806 and 1810, between 1816 
and 1880, and between 1896 and 1830, separately enumeratinc them, p. 
xxxii. 

t The proportion between 1896 and 1830 may be classed aoeoidiflgto 
tbekr numbers, thus:— 



Middlesex . . 103 

Lancaster . 115 

Glonoester . 117 

York, East Riding . 118 

York City and Ainsty 1 1 3 

Warwick ... 190 

Nofiincham . . 123 

Canibiidge . 193 

Staflbrd . . • 126 

Leicester ... 197 

Woreestw . . 197 

Surrey ... 199 

Bedford ... 129 

York West Riding . 131 

Southampton • . 131 

Monmouth 131 

Huntingdon 131 

Devon ... 139 

Ltneotn . . . 134 

NerthMBberland 134 

Derby ... 136 

Northampton . 135 



Rutland . 

fitttfiblk 

Durham . 

Cheater 

Norfolk 

Salop 

Bucks : 

Dorset 

Oxford 

Sussex 

Kent 

York, North Riding . 

Cornwall . 

Somerset . 

WUis 

Berks 

Hereford . 

Westmorelaad 

Essex 

Cumberland 

Hertlbrd . 



137 
137 
138 
ISO 
ISO 
1« 
140 
140 
141 
14S 
143 
144 
147 
147 
148 
149 
158 
158 
154 
IftS 

m 

Riekm.,xx3dL 



71a cMBparatlTa yropsrtkms hi eaeh of the other thrao perieii or ift 
— dtfhrAwDOMaaiidftameasfeLetfeuKVaMaKtfavirrcewity. 
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iMinl eboice uid will. Erm Ihe arenge of weddingi, taken 
mt tvtTjive jeeTB, diflered likewise in Iheii sevenl nl)M.* 

If wB eiiend our view lo other nauntnes, we find umiUi 
inequatiliee in the propadion*. and yet grentec approiimuiaa 
in the ocneral tesalta. In France, in ISST, the uinual loai- 
jiegea ftr all France were calculatid to be one in 138, but 
varying in it» eighty-sii departments from 1 in lOB in the 
fieine department, to I in 198 in that of La Mancbe.t Tiie 
Bverage for seienteen years in France was I in 1314 In 
Suvoy the ratio difiered from I in 1 10 to I in 143.^ In Deo- 
maik it laried from I in 133 to 1 m IM ;ll and in the Nalbei' 
lands, from the lareest number of 1 in 90 in the Province of 
Ijniberg, to die anndieel quantity, or 1 in 185 in East Flaoden.T 
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The diyersity is as great elsewhere.* Of all these men- 
tioned proportions, the two extreme limits seem to be 1 in 90 
and 1 in 175. 

Our own average proportion of 1 in 128 may be taken as 
the most general medium of the number of annual maniafloa 
in a very prosperous and civilized community ; but at Sob 
rate, only one fourth of the whole population would have mar- 
ried in thirty-two years : and if every marriage had an aversge 
of four births, wluch we shall see in our next letter to be a 
fair general medium, all these marriages would produce no 
more than would be sufficient to replace the departing ^[enflr* 
ation, without adding to it ; and if we allow a generation to 
last, on the whole, for thirty-three years, the addition would 
be but a hundred and twenty-eighth part. Hence, with such 
a ratio of marriages, it is impossible that the geometrical ratio 
should occur. 

But while the proportion of marriages in every country, 
and in every part of a country, is left to the arbitrary will of 
the one sex to propose and the other to accept, and to aU the 
variations which occur from the differences and fluctuations of 
individual inclinations or decisions, yet there are obvious Mm* 
its in the practical exercise or effect of these determinations. 
These limits appear in the two extremes of the proportions in 
which marriages take place, which I have just noticed as the 
greatest and the smallest of those I have referred to. I can- 
not state, with decisive precision, what the very lowest and 
highest of these two extreme numbers are ; but I can say that 
I have not found marriages anywhere to be in number so 
great as 1 in 80 of a community, nor so few as 1 in 190 any- 
where. These great extremes rarely occur. The more usual 
proportion seems to be, that from 1 in 100 to 1 in 140 of 
most civilized populations annually enter into this state. The 
most numerous proportion, you will observe, does not ap- 
proach the possibiUty of producing the geometrical ratio, and 
therefore the quantity of marriages in any country need never 
alarm us into any discouragement of them. 

But there is one decisive limitation to marriages, univer- 
sally produced and universally maintained, by an unvaiving 
law ot nature, specially appropriated to this subject, and fixed 

* Thus, in Iceland, 1 in 183; in Russia, 1 in 126.-4 Sadler, 00. la 
Sw e dM , I in ll2i io Norway, I in 130 *, toAuitbePaja daVaod, 1 in 14A. 
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tion. We can reduce all these to precise numbers, 
when we do so we find that every American woman 
tween 16 and 45 must produce 4 1-4 children, in order tc 
place the existing population and to prevent its declii 
Thus, if every ^onerican woman who could have chik 
were to have 4 1-4, they would only keep up the populat 
but not at all enlarge it. I take America as the stronj 
case that can be adduced on the subject, and also as tha 
which the numbers have been so distinguished as to afford 
elements of an exact calculation.t 

Iict us see next what a country in the Old World, on 
German continent, exhibits on this subject. I will i 
Saxony in 1834. Her census has not given the num 
^m 16 to 45, but it has noted them from 19 to 50, v/ 
we will take as the nearest substitute. Here we find 
jthe same population could not be maintained, even wit] 
toy increase, unless every woman between 19 and 50 
npon the average, 4 1-2 children ; but, as a large part of tl 
would not be in wedlock, each of those who were must 1 
;nany more than 4 1-2 each in order only to replace, t 1 

* The whole white population of 1800 of both sexes ) ^ «/« 

amounted to ) *»*" 

Ppduoing from this 80! 

Leaves 3,40! 

«8 the number of all in the community who were not females beti 
16 and 45 ; this number is about 4 1-4 times the 809,760. A similt 
suit will be found firom the amount of the other years, as stated L 
preeedinf notes. 

t la the state of New- York the census in 1895 returned the i 
latton as 1,616,4^ consisting of 839,897 males and 793,561 fbm 
Of these ftmales 361,624 were under 16, and of those above 1( 
imrried were 900,481, and the unmarried 135,901. Thus the wc 
ibmales were but one eighth of the whole population, and nearli 
iburth of their own sex. In this proportion, those sctually ma 
could not replace themselves snd the rest of (he community ui 
each, upon sn average of the whole, had eight children. 

t The whole population of Saxony on the 1st December, 1834, 
1,595,663, or 775,944 males and 890,4-24 females. The number of fen 
between 19 and 50 are thus ststed :— 

19 to 91 28,873 

91 to 80 124,457 

90 to 40 110,193 

40 to 50 87,780 

351 302 
4 M to each of these would produce 1,580,859, being nearly It 
idwft i»rthe actual pppola^n. 
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t» femlts both io Nortli America, snd Saiony sevm to ap- 
pgsnule in this reapect. 

WlBt fiicls hove «a on theao poiiila in our own country 1 
Rot I do not find a, table of the female igea between 1 6 and 
46 But Mr. Rickman has mads one, witb diviaionB, fur the 
narisai, that will enable ns to take, aa the nearest subati- 
nnet, either 15 to 40, or 20 to 50. Let ua inquire into the 
tnolts of bolb. The results will be found to be, that every 
moyui between 15 and 40 must have above 6 childicn tn re- 
placB the existing population \ or every woman between 80 
and SO most, on the average, be mother to 5 1-7.* Yet ai t 
eooaiiknble portion of these wonld not be in the wedded 
alalB, Ae existing numbers could not be kept up, nnleas the 
icOimUj taurrini had each as many as the American >nd 
SuOD enumerations icijuired. 

These three instances, so distinct in locality from each 
Ubet, are auch fair and sufficient spocioiens of the general 
pnceis and course of the renewal of popuiatinn, that il is not 

uuMuy to inquire for similu results elsewhere. These 

prore the impossibility of a geometrical population, and show 
tnt what gradual degrees all national multiplications must take 
|jace, iiid lead us to infer how much more likely populatiao 
i> to keep stationary or to lessen, than to make any groat ad> 
lancea. Nature forbids the too rapid uicrease b^ her two 
lam — that females oidy shall give the new geiieratinns to la- 
aalj, md that only a peculiar pwtion of these shall, from die 
tga required, ever be the producing mothera. 

Om next point of inquiry may be, wliat portion of the popn- 
btioD of > country is uaually living in the married state ; and 
^ most common rate at which we can generally estunate 
llu* ippean lo be about one third. In some nations there 
are more than one third who are marnod, aa in Spaint and 
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Saioay.* In olhen, radier leas than one tliird, aiin the 

provLnceaof PniniB ;f in a FrcnL-b tlupailiDGntt and ■.Nstto 
Und province ;i and Hill less in New- York alale.!! Thmm 
geaeiaJ average, we may calcuiato that about one Lbiidof tbr 
wliole arc always living in Iho united stale. This appeuiS 
baTe been the case pretty nearly in Engtand for Ibe lutSt 
years ;f and when this is the propottion, Iheii one Bbuh^lb 
citnteinpacaiy population are in the condition of becamiii 
moltien ; and this one siith must be the reproducen of Ihi 

MiT.OK «en miilEa mi 3.iei.m were fcmaleB. One IhlnlDfW 
wlwlc pHple-uuid have l>eeiia,469,BW; u llial ■■---■ 

•Km fM^fSl mariwl mnd l,U38,8ai unmimed. 1 

t IB I8S8 IlK jniniriiliaii of lbs Pni»lm finivinrr 
M.mMO. Tin HHninl cooiitH mn «9ll.no pen 
WDBld bait ben JM.181. Tlw dinanineiil of L' 

Big, HhI 1B4,2]4 marrtcd nnoua Din at a nojHiliiu 
■lT^1K«,p.3l). Untiblrdwinilil ban been 1S3, 
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Bid Ida marrliid a( ibsa 
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■nr gcDcntion,* Consequonlly, to do so everj tredded fe- 
■de must, OD iho average, produce 6 children, in order to 
b^up the pCFpulition to ite eiistine number, nud more Ibia 
( bdare tbit can be augmented. "Tht is a hxge avi^nge, iDd 
twitbeicirciimstsnce hosLile to ihe posBibilily of a gcomeUical 
ndUpUoation, >n>] indicative of tlie modnrale ratio il which 
miilitioti increases, according lo the naturel laws of biith, 
Bd 10 Ibe ordinary liabit of marriage unions, Ii leads us to 
Ue, likewiae, Ihat papulation has been much oflenei ala- 
UoMIJ than multiplying In the auccesiive ages of the world. 

Tbwe Ih&ltBtions show that our ayslem has been foimed 
tmOD * cutful plan as to this great pomt of oar popidati 



il plan as to I 
tiplics 8<!<d im 
ui<] til - "- 









» tbcn 



I regiilali 

;e iToni specific i 



i why 



■bodd be do BO but for aame pnrpoee and accarding' lo si 
^Hl1 A tegular and continued limitalmn is a muk of a 
Oetniie design and of an end steadily pursued. I^e eiiat- 
MM of >uch a fact isBures us of the superinlendLng attenlion 
«f eai Croatot to the subject so guaideo ; and we may thers- 
bn be confident, that nhether our popuUtiona increase or 
faUne, the elements and laws bj which either event ensna* 
■B iIwayE obeying the ducctioa of his guaithan benevolence. 
W»sny always leaie the issue unfeaiiogly to his dispooil.t 
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LETTER Xn. 

On tk§ Proportion^ Birtlu to Marriagea.^Tke ForioCion in D(firt 
ComtMu,-^Th€ eotabUsked Limits to these and usual Laws, 

Mt diak Stdnit, 

The proportion of Bibtbs to marriages will be always oi 
of the chief laws of human population, because, as they mv 
arise from the connubial associations, and are idways pursui 
by the laws of death, they are limited by our natural syste 
both in their origin and in their departure, and must thc^o 
be duly adjusted to them. 

More cannot arise than the marriages allow — ^more cann 
be at any time on the earth than the local, natural, and ien 
porary laws of death permit, in every district. Thus co 
fined in number, on either side, by causes over which tb 
have no control, the continuance, as well as the increase < 
the human race, will depend principally on the comparati' 
ratio of the natiyities to the wedlock of the parents of ti 
community. 

From this glance at the real state of this subject, yo 
reason will perceive that the births of the human race, 
every country, require the adjusting and providing care, n 
only at the commencement of the creation, but always afU 
ward. The adapting government must not cease as long i 
the human race are to continue h4re under their present sy 
tem of bein^. To make continued care on this point u 
necessary misht have been easily effected by establishhig 
as a universal and invariable law, that every woman, inli 
years of marriage, should everywhere, invariably, luve U 
same number of children; and consequently, that eve 
marriage should always have one ratio of births, proportion! 

006 tenth of tlie one third. When the ratio is, as in England, 1 in li 
then leoa than one third are married ; less hy the diffisrence of a huodr 
and twenty<eighih part to a hundredth part. 

The binhs, if Icnown, multiplied by their proportion to the marri 
population, will give the number of tbeee; and this number, multiptt 
by their ratio to the population, will, of course, show the whole nni«>^ 
or the community. 

WbM rlw doeomtDts are not compteta in aU tho tlfnmtt. these nl 
maj utttt iha calcqlatioM fkw^iiteBu 
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n Ae fMTB of iU dunlion. But this fixity of number and 
not haa been univerBally aToided, II is one of the Uwb af 
FnTidence on this suiijDcI. ihnt every wonian and every nui- 
shall not iiave an equality of offspring. The anniaX 
niairiagea 
itry ind countiy, 
countiy and another 



ihall not have an equaJity of offspring. The ai 
r of human births and their proportion to niarr 

- of Lhe » 

There 



a like a settled and unalterable n 






? 



FraiD ihia established diversity, deep seated in the very 
nMinuoD of human nature, the inferences may allowibly b« 
■m. llial the Crealor did not mean to make his future at- 
KMD and BUperintenJence unnecessary i and that, so hi 
n GliDg ■ geometrical or any tyrant ratio over a mibjecl ao 
lAf eonceniiog individual aa well as social comfort, fie has 
pn^Maely left this in a free end floating state, unaubjeeted to 
' cesaity, in oider that De might always ahipe 

Lit, as his plans should require, sa to each com- 
ge, and as his personal providence and adminis- 
liitwn as to everv one^s domestic life should deem it to be 
ledindually eiipedient. 

Tlie proportions of births to mamBgea continually and 
Bnenally differ. 1 will select a few instances from BUthealic 
noiKcalions to show this reniHrkable circumstance. 

IV YuiBliOni in human birtha fully appear in those of our 
Ma Uand. Duiing the thirty years preceding our last 
I11i«_ tboy were never in the same annual amonnt, nor aU 

£in » Oeaiy progroasEon with the increase of the jjopu- 
, ibon^i in the general series, they augmented with it. 
Thne occasional vibrations may be seen in Mr. Rickman'i 
ncarale detail.* 
J^ proportion of these births to the marriages of the coi- 

Bngland tbr tHIn; fan, bdlwnn IBUl and IBSO, 
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responding year is at times very strikingly altered.* 
variations are also sometimes observable, if you con 
nativities of the following year with the weddings of 
ceding one ;t so that, whichever way you view the 
diversity, and not fixity, has been the law attached t 
in this department of its operations. 
The average proportion of births in England to 

1810 .... 333,361 1835 

1890 .... 343.660 1826 

1831 . . . . 355,307 1827 

1823 .... 372,571 1828 

188S .... 369,760 1829 

1894 .... 371,444 1830 
—making toeether 9,887,464 baptisms.— Kickm., xxx. 

Here we find an increase, in tbe second year, of 36,808, and ir 
of 90,971 ; then augmenting 484 only in the tliird, and sinkii 
the fborth, and 988 more in tlie fiftti, to rise in ttie next by 
to iMsen again 4330 in the following year. Similar vacillatic 
amid a general augmentation, which afterward ends with ar 
of birtlM ori4S,03i in the last year beyond the number in tl 
this series. 

* Tlw registered marriages in England from 1800 to 1830 we 

1801 . . . . 67,288 

1808 .... 00,396 

1803 .... 94,379 

1804 .... 85,738 

1805 ... . 79,5S6 

1806 .... 80,754 

1807 . . . . 83,923 

1808 ... . 83.369 

1809 . . . .83 369 

1810 .... 84,470 

1811 .... 86,380 
1819 .... 83,066 

1813 .... 83.860 

1814 .... 92,804 

1815 .... 99,944 
The amoant of all these marriages for these thir 

— Rickm. Pop. Abst., vol. i., p. xxxiv. 

On comparing these with the baptisms of the same years, 
that to 94,379 marriages in 1803 were 294,108 births ; while in 
fear only 85,738 weddings had nearly the same number in 294, 
ixk the fcrilowing year still less marriages, 79.586, had 292,301 b 
while, in 1813, there were only 83.066 weddings to 301,954 birtl 

t Thus 84,470 marriages in 1810 were followed by 304.«57 
1811, while near 2000 more marriages in that year had 3000 I 
tiwnt In the year after; so 8000 fewer marriages in 1316 produ 
more births in 1817. 

The differences between the marriages of 1815 and 1817, and t 

of the consecutive years, are still more striking ; for 99,944 mat 

W3 W0n /bllowed by 330,199 births in 1816, while to 88,234 n 

ooijria if^f «— ««l,384 bapttoma in WIS, that Is, 11,710 /« 

rtaget 9 r 1186 mort bViihs. 
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nldion was also (oond to diffei id eveiy comity at eveiy 
«nas ; not ooly ona county mostly Eram another, but alto 
fnqpBQtly from itself, si the Torn- several decerniial periods.* 
& iIk Bverage Bummaiies of all the camities put together, st 
ttch eDuineraLion,t were disarmilar. producing a continual 
^Seieoce in the relaiiie nnmbera and poportiona of the births 
W the nmouDt of the population of the country. 

But. sllhough (he average proportion of births to mamages 
b England varied in every county, yet the rCEUlt nf all naa 
eWiMWd by Ml. Rickmnn to bo, that 441 children were, 
upon the vitole, the isaue of 100 marriagts, or not quite foui 
and (ball to each wedding. t This niaylie taken as the pies- 
sol atuidaid of England'a contribution to the population of 
(te worid. 

Let tis now observe what the average proportion of births to 
IWiitges hM been found to he in other regions of the world. 
Ve have a series of delsched nutotieni for aiily.four years as to 
lbs former kingdom of Pntssis and duchy of Lutbuania : and 

in iIuM we find that <be lowest ratio was thiee anil ona firtbi 

md ttae laifieal and most recent a little more than five birtha 
to each mamage,^ making, on an average of all the siity- 
bai yean, fouj children and a quarter to every wedding in 
(hat popuktion.l1 



CunbrMfs 
t Tl» ftar awraies 
Ml *r 18M, 31 : ibr 181 
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In F»nce, * mccession of Iwentj yeara, from 1810 to IStt 
inclusiTB, yields on uinual average uT above three and a h^;* 
and for five sequent years, talher 
One of the latest nculy fou 
bilT lo loui children lo every 
of the annual addition of the female world 



I in fou).| 
So that from three ud i 
rriage ia the rcsular bvbi^ 
■' nFraDcBtolh 



nnrly liie,ll while in thai 
Three of the latest years i 
DDiaben have appeared t 
ntio between five anil live 



is respect in hor different pw 
much above two, 4 and in aiMba 
jf Moscow it was above fitt.5 
at I have seen detailed, whmilt 
bo most augmenting, yielded I 



w «*■» weddii 
nvlw lalo II 






• TtalDnaal aveojoa Ibr iQese ivreiiiy years, ihini Is) Jwinvy.lU 
u tlB DsmDlwr, IS29. irere 49,BSi marrlii™ ""> ISI.33S leiimx 
MRkr Tbe nUnririlirH and a'e«glii>u would make 1803301 M> 
««*dd tbe 9(KT IllFftlimaita, llw »>»te amaam or hlrih. >»wi>i b ■■ 
■wiulannn sf 18],Dlfi,wliicta an anil ui 
DnlT,lSll,p. 157. 

r *n>B flva years for all France, rrom 182S 
ll^ and aKfiTl blunt ; niuT and one IKt 

J Franc* in 1B31 had 34a,43e mattiigo and 'jeil,7w blrua,~H> 
Farm. Joar.,J>n., 1831. Four in Mch would bo 9SS.752. A.I BsiAB 
In ISK IliB mama^H wsn eai and ittoninbB 37TI, vtbieh ■!«•■■« 
(but and a quariec lo each wcddiiK.— Ami ia Chaniw, l§sr, fM 
ti ita* dnianmeni cf Doua/. 1890, ibe marrlaEeB were 6T4D, A* 
• -- M Wnn. M,MU. a ™iio of nfflrir (bur and one tUid^^A 
tie, p. I4T. Hauls vitnne. jn ISM. itiarrlagBB SMg nnm 



•eb^Cta.M 

nni aiuira* 
-~»s,wi. 
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n* kingdom oC the Nclheiluidi, now diTided into the tmi, 
HotUod lod Bel^iuR, produciul Tour and a half in iu south- 
8 Uian this in the nortbem 



t;MiJ>U.—aL PHtni. Joorn., 1S3S. The rads at Rm mi duo nlBIb 
■muM pnimB 1MB.ID1. In >h34 lOe wMIe Ii;iriliii«i Hire H9,M0, 

mJ H MMrm ialil Ure yleJded J,gi3',s§9. ay nu'census ar 1S20. Mr. 

)M«J,S]I^SW, lel-uTMie. Then irmnirJy Sts lo I murrligi. In 
Mr.BnBatf^ ununl. qnaind by Mr. MbIiOob, ml. I., p. Wl, or lb* 

Mlht'tttt ttU.^ISS. 6. ' Kl. l^'aVliblt lot im%m^ilt!fltX- 

— -tLL.f.m.T ' "- "■■= 

iau%gi.«[s 







toim'yunrft^inlBueurisrM-^: aiidniimeid 
mba-oFS't.— Dr. CulTsgnl, ib., IglT, p. lai. 



•• hRll.™9M !^ "ufw ii-l'me lUird'niey woulil Ems bwo aa,SS!.— 

|Bit™rt™"l8M b1!d'w"lB4 mmrlajctma 10il,l« blnlu: lt«tt mi 
teviHiuUiiwniildilistnUSablrHu.— HeTIUmlStU, 

f l> iHM* Rticurah nrortniwi In ISM llw namagOi wnw 17,13T. lb* 
Wto»^l.— Bull. UnlTM 1830. D.tU: nucly toui ondiwolbinli. 

" Tlw rtllo DTPurlupil. MHirdlng iBDaB OMonni, was S.IO. 



W.D.tU: nuci] 



IM. Ajn. PtUl., Tol, I., PL N. 
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nnder five in CuiBda in IB33 -• and Hie list of the pioviiuM 
of PmSBii, m IT84, gives ua luialjons in each tttxa ibM 
thiee and a half to five children to every mairiage thai M 
Xikea place.) In Denmuk. the lalio ia usually foui4 *" 
Sweden much the Bame.^ 

To the abovB facta I will only add another froca oui tw 
lactic provincea. We have the series of mairiagBB uA 
tiams in the district of Quebec for twenty-eight yean. 
umUBl ratio of the births to the weddings was always floeli*- 
ting ; but the general average of the whole twsaty-eijhl jaa 






in of (he binha ii 



le natural pi , . 
a population ; bocauso they*« 
' ---0 by the emigranla wtn M 
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pvU, ind harins children during iheir stnj or eeltlement in 
fbt proiince of Quebec, ilia ralio wbs, on liie whole, BTen 
vith this Bugfinentition, not more than five and i half,' 

From »il lhe«e infilaneea we seem to be fuity entitled ta 
•ffinu, ihat no populalioti has cotilinuously bo many as eix lo 
cnry nairisge, if all the binhs be divided equally between 
iD the mimaee! ; nor so few as three in the geneiil stremn 
md lerieii of honiBn nativities. 

Hm, Ihen, v,-e find the Ivo estsblisbed limits bj which 
pOfndalwQ is everywhere circnmscribcd. The confining law 
nas been Ikis Ried to be, that never, consecutively, less ihui 
lhfe« ncr more ih»n si( birlha shall occur to the matrieee* 
of «ny coromnmly on the general average of ell. How Oii« 
HmiltliOD IS so sieadity maintained, we know oat. But it has 
obvioodf been made, not a rule of individual conetitution, be- 
nnse mothrrB vnry from each other in the numbers of their 
(rf^xii^, but ■ rule of secret adjustment, from the beginning 
of oor present system, between all the mothers in society and 
Aelr prodoce. An unknomi procese. by meanB inncruuble 
iy us, is always carried on, which so uljUBts the childleae 
DaniaeeB with the proUfic ones, and with all the diversities 
of their produce, that their limits shall never be continnansly 
VPEnaued. Here again Intelligent Agency makes itself, 
nud its inviailiility, conspicuans to our mental discernment. 
Tm. u ■ limited portion only of the female world have to ni- 
tlace the dying gtneration by a new one, the proportion of 
Wttnta Iheir mBirisges must be steadily reeulalM end adapt- 
ed, Kooidine lo the purpose, si each period ; according « it 
it iUeuJed Ibil a society shall dechne, or keep atalionary, Or 
boeue. Each of these alternatives will depend, in the 6nt 

f:e, oD the ratio of the births that is for the time auttained 
1^ particular nation. To this the deaths have to be ad- 
^MUd, to make the lesnlt correspond completely with Ihe 
■orpase. But the adaptation must commence with that of tbe 
nms to the marriagoB, as they provide the materials on whidi 
dw Iur> «/ death are to operate, and to which iheae must b« 
• M Ven«, ill Swllurland. M. Hum a«:Brulnsd Ihi curiam hit, 
ha 17$ moiSen liad yieldol 9M9 children, all botn allTc] urS lO-ls 
'"lat ta ticnte. Mr. MaltTiua. in nmicliia Iliii, vary ftnfttif mni- 
iib«vsr; wire liiuilainaiHEt^aiit asM. MaraluulBlHAnind 
"^ -l«f «?8 <*«« Iba miul proBMlion of im*! at ¥*>ey '^ ™" 

in ukd a taairu escli marilsie.—Iltalibas, vol. k., f , Wft. 
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■djuBtcd, Bccordii^ W wlml the plan reqniies, fot Mcb >•• 
■pective country. 

These luniUue the usignBd mesni! or eelablishedlambf 
which all unduo multipliculiona and »ll undue diminotion M 
■like prpTented. The producing marriageB arc limited tirlte 
mUerrud ages of the female world, aud diererore by lint p- 

Krtion of women who are linno in their conterapotKy p<^ 
JDD of these ages. The butha, ftom this limited pmU* 
bTD again bounded b; the two coniining ruioa juat mentuiil 
Thus, before the laws of death begin their operation, the iW- 
bera of mankind are under a natural and perpetual renlalM 
and restriction Ml their coming into existence hereat ilL Ni 
more can appear on earth, lo enjoy their huraan life, than 
limiting laws of marriage and births admit of. So that ku^ 
population begicB, from its very origin, under etriotlj ' — ' 
n^ and governing, and adjusted laws. 

But wmic it is thus conlined lo degrees and propoitiM 

»Fhich It cannot exceed, yet. within these limits, -^ 

that it is allowed to vibrate uiid vai^. It has beei 

jecl to beinfluonced to ita diversities by local, pe , 

■tituCional, aocial, and other circumstances, which ironldjni 
na into too much digression to investigate here. Bn 
theae limitationa, which are quite independent of thoie 
uiie from the laws of death, aro quite sufficient lo pi 
the poisihility of the geometrical augmentation. 

For, as both marriageable women, wlio can have tha 
naJ character, and their marriages are only aneh praagtM 
to the whole population as were stated in the piece^ng I* 
tar, it aeema not lo be possible that » constant nattiral 1«» 
ovemiing system, reducing the general produce of id At 
marriages of a community lo an annual averay ' " "" 
ni, from a Umiled portion only of the female 
twenty-five succeeding years, produce so tnt 
numbers from any original population as lo doable. 
tune. Such a duplication, under it^s estabhshed ayatcD^I^ 
pears to be incompatible with such restrictians. But tr 
not this plan of fixed eeneral boundaries, and of lieedaiiji 
vary within them, as the atate of each society occa^oM't 
may require, indicate a wise and benevolent adnuniattatll 
Of human life? The limits as to female marriaeeaWBlt 



average of leM !■ 
so many additW 



to births from it, preserve aocietrl 
n either point, would be ' 
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tn& the proriding systi 
time, the permitted ^— - 



It tiieat 



lity of tho in ,...^ 

p ^ Director (he enay command of it, accotd- 
Dig to liis local and lemporary plani snd purposiiB. TheES 
ntiibiiilirs enable him to increase a people where ha choMes, 
■ad in auch de^ecs as he tbinka proper, or to keep 'hem ala- 
tkauiT >B lone as that condition snits anywhere hii designi. 
Hence iheie differences hccome likewise the inatrumenls by 
_il.V 1.. , L _..: ..u . .- jt,„ ^^^ 



th»j eoUrge in others w 



weaker, the smaller 



pMOndstate. 

nut, with 



ded for the 



mt interfering miracles, (hesA limitary lawa of 
■namtge ana of hinha. and iiw dirersiffinK ratios within 
tkese established limita, allow him to place every people in 
the atate and circomstances which, for the time, are most bi- 
padieiit, by natorsl application of those natural laws nluch, 
&nn the constitution of oor Irame and world, have been mads 



B to human loeiely, as 1o faako all 
^oomy anlicipationa or misanthropical ayatems both untea- 
nnafale and ungrateful 1 

Births may be considered in another point of riew ; and 
liua k, aa lo their general aicrago proportion to the existing 
KDtdierH of a popuution. Let us collect a few instances of 

1b England and Wales, this annual proportion hae been 
IM in twenty-eight in the last cnumerationa.* In France, 
taking the whole country, it was one to tliirty-one and two 
Hod* ; but in the separate departmenla it Taried from one in 
Mmly'fiTe to one in forty-three it in Savoy, about odb in 



■ ■feir-ooe aod aiB in i)iirty-e1f 
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(bDlT-twa )* in Tenice, una in tweatf^farao ;t m 
one m twantv-onc or twontj-four.t In the Netherii. 
ntid Tsried fiom one in twenty to one in twenty-nin 
New-Yoik, the bijllu were rather mora than one twen 
put of the people, n In Rasaia, the census of 18S> 
their nativitieB there rather maie than one in twent; 
In Switzerland the proportion was, in wtme parts, 
Odrty-eii.** 

From these inrtancea we may infer th»t one in tv 
Ae bi^ieat number that are bom in any known pop 
tnd leaa than one in My the loweM amount that hai 
obaerved. Here, again, ^ipear two natural and est! 
Ijrp' f, which prectude any augmentation ch- decline in 
beyond theso boundaiiai. So many u one in twenty, 
ftnr ai one in fifty, to a population are nonhEre boi 
the actual tiativitien which are to form the new gem 

Jiat ratio 

to the Malthusim theory ; for If the births were contii 
one in twenty in ■ nation, then a twentieth part of U 
be bom erery year ; and, consequently, it would 
twenty years to pass before as many could be bom aa 
equal the coexisting population. 

* At HaudMHie, la Bnaj, On aTerace oT Unlis In twent 
ftan IBIO, wu wa Id 3D'l in the AlplQC n^lDTia. one to Sl-e In lb 
■rooBila, and nne tn iblriT-tws In the loner partilkw, wtaue 

t SifMr Qoadrl ■iai« ibe aierue of Ibe binba at Venla 
IktamHualVmi IBM, lo ban b«n oiielii iwenly-lhree. 

t Dr. OUoBfiri, In hia Tan^B ill Pnrenno, Ginndlhu, rorllMti 
AOM UHt, Hm ratio was oM lo iweoiy-nnej and Id Um aoliaea' 
ymn, «M la iwnt^-foiir. 

t Hr. aodlsT lias tolltclKl Ibe pmjurtion oTtbg proilnna ebl« 
QuUiM. Tbs Dutch ponlon wna neni the the of wie In 10 7 
land n 9T-1 In Frieslsml. TheFlemlBbunnrM fhHnMl i 
Bn^nm toSO'? Bl AntWFip.— EKdiT, Tol. k, p. 449. 

II In ibc iMiBus of ihe iiBie of Ntw-Vorh tiw ias\ IIm pspnlat 
leiurnnl to he l,0IB,43i, and ibu blnU 61^183 (Or UK pnceding 

If Tbo Urat Uhunb popnlallon of Rassia was (iMind to be, 
4(),UI,<m, and ihg MnM eribel yiw1,9T0,aM.— Sadler, toL U., 

" la ibe Paj. de Viud it mi tlmiid by Mntm lo bs ons to ihl 
In one lliile vNlapi of Hily 4(» penons H wu onlr one la An 
— HallbiH, ml I., p. 381-W. But ilil( was loo •mall a niaoe, 

ffil;DllarlTBIUIledlobeany eiamphofaimerallaw. iSanul 
I In Ibu Jura, ai. Cerguii, "Ibe blnfti wen a Iweolr-Mxtli pail 
/tiputtlioo."— Moll bus, 404. 
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Bal to aquBl ii dM lo double ; theieforc ivucntf more jreara 
of Iho now rale of birihs must eusue beiure the numbers 
■nnild be doubled. But these would make logelher fony 
jetn. So that tbe greateai number that havo been known 
lo be anywhere bora could not double the poputalion in twali- 
tySiB years. 

But this proportion of one in twenty ia n local and a rare 
ooe:. The more common proportiouE are from one in twenty- 
fin to one in thirty. Ac the rate of twenty-five a year, the 
tiae sf tluplicAtioa would be Qeai iitty ; at that of thirty it 
mnU ippioiimaie sixty. But all those periods the regulu 
]mw at death eonaiderably elongate. 

qnestiaD u between moo and Providence, that is, between 
mwikuid and the yearly produce or the eirtb, it not vrhat 
(mount of human beings is prodnccd in any puticulai coun- 
try, but what number the sarying tales of birth in ereiy 
cooDliy cause lo be ahve in their totality as contemporaries 

orer uio whole ewth ; for then we shall find ihai, if mora 

UIM in one nation, fewer come into being in another. So 
that the correct inquh^ will be, at aii times. What is the gen- 
enl reaolt of all these laws and ratios, m comparing the en- 
lire guantity of coexisting mankmd ^ Then we shall find 
UM Uie moFQ in some places and the fewer in others mingle 
Iwetber in a certain level average, which ia the actual euii' 
tmnaa ol the real increase of the earth's population, and of 
An pMCtieal agency of the laws of human births. It ie with 
lUa toul average that the provisions for our subsistence lie 
M be alwaya compared ; for we have found, in all agea, that 
■a one country, fiom any cause, needs more food, others havs 
AmiyB a redundancy of it lo supply their wants ; and it baa 
ore* been one of the earnest objects of commerce lo couvey 
ram and nutriment from the abundant reglous to those where 
the relieving cargoes are required. 

There seem to be some other ancient laws about birth 
iriucb deserve our attentive study, lo see if they are well 
iiniDdcd. One of ihese is the circumstance remarked by Mr. 
Sadler and others, that they vary according lo the denaity of 
te popolalion where they occur, most births taking ^ace 
njiete Uie people ere fewest, or most scattered on a giren 



Anoihei fact hu been also naticed, that births ii 
when the deatKa become more frcquDaC; here the ctn 
cause hoB not been aatiaractorily accoanied for, and « 
be linked with eomethiug more Ihan hnman oi commo: 

II has also been observed, that the moHt births appcu (nd 
nckoning nine months back frarn the time of their DccuircnN, 
that the commencement of the human formation takes plia) 
mors frequently in some months of the yeai thaii Mben. 
Natural rauses. arismg from unknovm effects of the u un- 
known atmosphencal chaiiges or moving agencies at the dit 
ferant soasons of ihe year,t may contribute to these n 
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It Ub >1ki been obeerred, that the births oi 
oaaiy in a morning than in the eiGtiing.* In b11 thcie pecn- 
Ituities, in proportion S9 they prevail and recur, the fMtnrea 
of pit.n, and regulating igeney. and of providing foresight, 
and I think, also, of super Intending govenunenl, appeBi, to otu 
contemplatioD, sccompliEhing deteimined purposes and opei- 
sbDg to an asirigaed end. 



LETTER XIII. 




m 

beni 



.CRED niSTORY 






oives W a coneideioliou of ihe Hjatem wlii«J 

. been ectabliBhed a» to iU i>perauon on our populstiDD, U| 

■be liwi by which iL U roaiie to regulate the state and DuM 

n of the human race, in then several nstioiul Bggregatifl|| 

uidsejietal amount. 

The laws of death, la soon as we begin to study iheui * 
easily diaccmed to be much more peeSiar and con^icaC 
thuQ those of maniage or birlh. I hare already objeoled 
the consideration of it only as a check, and repeat the ontt 
to avoid a term that misleads. Death is as mnch a piiitei|t 
in the formation of human nnturo ss birth and mamago, rt 
has invariably accompanied both. It has been alviays, am* 
Iho days of Adam, an essential part of the Divine plan u I 
mankind, that all who aie born shall die. This was 
from the beginning, a fundamental lavu, as soon aa oi 
parents showed ttet both themaelics and their 
mnild not submit to bo trained and taught by their DM 
Preceptor. Certain, by this decision, and by acting a t& 
chose, iti disregard and disobedience to him, that they mod 
not spontaneously become, aa he desired, such improved. H 
admirable, and cotigenial beings a« he meant to immortdil 
ha ordained that their eiistence on the earth on which 
placed ihem should not he perpetual. The operation vrid 
we call death was ap[Hiinted to terminate, in all, the temf 

raty connexion of their intellectual sou! with its canh-lcaiqi 

body, and to remove the living principle elsewhere. De^ 
is, therefore, as insepuable from birth aa that is from ml 
riago i all three are original and essential parts of our systB 
of human nature in its present residence. Noithec occa 
viithout Ihe other ; each it alike important — each haa 
adapted to the other. Death is, therefore, one of the [ 
tire laws of our life on earth, and of iho organic consttl . 
of OUT frame. Oitr body ia so mode that it must die, aa it 
at preaent composed, and as its functions are arranged, f 
ait or means can prereni iti diisalntion, or the deputtoe; 
its animating spirit, when the agencies occur that are ' 
fecteate the change. Violence may accelerate the _ 
which skill may a while protract, but Bothin^ on earth 

If death had not be«ii made a psit of the present eco 

of our being, the system of our births could not be what .. 

could mankind be cither wbsl they have been or wIkI i 
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Erery parlion of human life ; nil it 
jaae ; ail its l«we, polities, habits, and r>ccupiiliona, hivfl 
me what they ire uuder the influence and fiuin the effect! 
e cenain and oncEEBing occurrente of our individual mm- 
. Take away death from the world, and the whole 
BHoilt, spirit, view, and operations ofhuman Bocietjmust 
lured, Iti present fomt and eHtsbliahmeat would not 
•n immortal popnlation, not would hme ptocMded from 
c-djing beings. Let us, then, coitsidei the laws of death 
ligiml principles of the eaithly Bjateni of human nature, 
begin oui inquiry on theic nature and operation with the 
I tut have appeared from ihem in our own country. 
he deaths in Eoglaod, as evecywhcre else, hare varied in 
m Kterj year, with fluctuationa to and fro. that have not 
■paaded with the apparent progreaaion of the whole pop- 
jo, Tbeu' aeries in the last thiny years auSiciently Jiow 
■cL* Id this we aee that, in its hrat year, 20,891 more 

Iban to Ibe tenth year aftemsnl, when our numbers had 

saed by ooe million and a qnnrler, or nearly one aetenth 
t There were frequent yacijlationa of thia sort, as if no 
ladt law, known to us, was in operation to produce theui.t 
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THE SACRED 

Tbeir BJinual prapoitinn <o itie population, as calculali 
oveiagea of five jcata, eiliibits oimilsr diversities in 
period ao autreyea j * and if, from Ihe general ainounw i 
wa eitand our view more minutely inlo tho eoveral col 
of our nalion, we find Iho suae variancca in eaah of 

Another rsmatkable correspondence appears betwaon 1 
■nd deitha, announcing a ^ud adjuatiag, though inv 
»gency in tie fact, that as m the births more mSea Ihi 
roalee h»d been bom during those Ihirtj yeai 
within the raaie period, a 
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^B OF TBB VroBtD- ^^H 

I^Bbmc difieiencei between Ibc conijisrative tnidiv^ 
BETof ibc two sexes ue in other eounCnes neuly siok- 
Tbiu the laort&lilf to out nee ia, by soma poweriiil 
er-tcting law, eo r^fulatcd with relatioa lo the oativi- 
ul the two BCicB, amid sJI the diveiEitiQs, ue atwayg 
I the laine genorai projiontOD to each other — a Btriliuig 
tbU death, u wall as birth, is governed by eslabhibed 
■etuMuig to a specific end, and never ravages at random. 

ant jet descried. The mortal agencies act with dlffor- 
iriikh we are unable to clucidsle ; for, in the twenty- 
■■■ after ISOO, the moitahly of England lessened mote 
an, and yet, in the succeedjng ten years, it has, on the 
(J, nach increased ; though at both pedods the couo- 
■ enlarging, both in numbers and prospenty.I 
I > tmiukable facl, that althongh lor the timly-gix years 
closed bom 17B0 to 1SI6 the population was pnv 

lel; increuin^ during that period, yet Uttle dt no tug- 

iion occurred m the number of the deslhs. The aierages 
rj five yean nearly approached each other ;^ and 



eim,itBMllfieej»36: nt 
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__. _. RlEtmaa Justly add), " The eflici pf •eltlpi 

IBOW iilKiwii ly lbs Inenatel pniponionori: — "- ' " 
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■clnslly diod in tha fiist year of the series. 1780, w] 
populalion wis Emalleet, than in the \aaC lerin, ISII 
the people had become ao much more nunieroua.* ITiB I 
«mge of Ihc whole Ihirty-aii years h'ss not mnch le 
Uial of the last fiie.t So iJiat, in all Lhia period, viah 1 
•ganriea or birth were kept in a aleady pioceaa of ■ 
tato of production, thoae of death were mode to be ata 
in order that the population might more particularly m 
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I, u neat]f » tan be eglculated, in Lhis proportion, on a 
nirf of each, namely, Uiree and three quarter binbB to s 
lue, tnd two und a half dtiathfi ;* so that there arnae, 
lanng ttui petrod. about one and a quarter mors lo every 

age thui doslh took away.t and by tiae proportiDD tfae 

li£ pupuUtion was (hon naturally increaiinv. Tliis would 
: iboat aeven and a half births to live deaths, causing 
. . .» lo be one ^rd less than the birlha in England ana 
Waka at this period. 

In Demttark in 1S30 the same rulaliona were four biRha 
d neulf three deatha to a marriage, which ia a hfth leaa 
rrifauip ihan in England. t In Bnjaselt in 1833 tha 
*lht were m such & large proportion that the city would in 
w have been unpeopled, without Irvth arrivals from t)ie 
eMBtry.t In France in 1631 the relation was four bittha 
ud ttvce and a quarter deaths to a maniage.ll 

Aa between Ibo seiea, a larger number of males aie everjr- 
i>ker» bom thui females.^ 
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Let Da now eiBDmie tbe proportioa nf a population n 
VSQiUir die. piihet every year or for any aeries of yea ' 

BirWiFliani Petty considered, that in his time, 161 
were in Engiind twenty-four births for twenty-three 
Other computaliona, of which he spoke respeclfoHy, ledj 
Sn births to four burials ; and calculated that, in the'' 
tIT. the giropoTtion of annual deatha to the populatioi 
SO or 33-1 As a medium, he supposed that there 
(bout ten births for nine burials, t 

Tbia is thai moderate rat« of increaoe which is i 
d»nl with what appears to have actually taken place 
ireiy probable that it eipresses the prevailing eouT« 
u 10 hnnuin multiplication at that time 4 

From one series of his, he said, " We have good eipBl 
tbil in the country but 1 in 50 die per annum."!! 
would come near Mr. Rickman'a calculation of the 
pniportion boin|r 1 iu 49.^ 
' In our recent enumerations, ■xo perceive that, 
Dunty, the births and deaths were equal for one period 
' ■ ■ a later term of that duration, the b^ 
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wriy donblp llie boriala ihere.* lu sU the olher coon- 
1 deaths fell atinually so much short of ihe hittha ai to 
if that gradual increase of Briliih poniiliiJon which its 
tional enumerations succeaaively displeyed. The arer- 
amuy of all the counlieB was. from 17^6 to 1800, four 
aifDcedealhe.t Ftoiti thai time Ibe nativities increased 
! dcBths lessened, (hough not in equal degree, nor with- 
m ncceeding the flow. The five years preceding the 
nm ajhibilBd the aycrage reault of fiitj-one birfliB to 
(MI bniials.]: Sotnctiineo tho births diniiniih«l as Iha 
duRBiied,4 but this was neither continued in the cbdib 
,1 lot frequent elsewhere. No settled ratio of thai 
peandiit any,^ Cojisidered with raapect to the whole 
mitf, the litter period of the last census presents 
Dearly the proportion of four burials to sii birtlis in our 
(svoured, healthy, and prosperous coontry.*" 
eslsbiished eourse of nature has not produced, in other 
•a, any leaulla contradictory to these whi[;h btve thus 

id in OUT otrn ; they vary ey«i7wheK ; bttt kln&ys, like 
ia, within ascertainable limits, except in the rue pes- 



sitilny-tlir«lon)rt^ 



B Monnwiub, rrom JIM to 1900, tuplaira I In M, JmUh 1 ia 
H ilieptofpantonofl hi M bWliaoreun with Ihodltftreiil IM« 
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department*, like outb in our countiei;* aod in 
dentha eiceedod Ihe births.) On the whole, Ihey 
each other in ihe ratio of 1000 to 800, oc live birtti 
deaihs.t 

In Denmuk in 1B30 the ratio vaa 1 biith in 2B, «) 
death in S9, and in these numbers neuly leven aativitiai 
liTe departures. 4 In the Netherlands, &t that time, si 
proportions ippeared.ll In the Pmssian provinces oui 
khine the ratio was neuly iho favourable quantity of gi 
bom to live that died.T 

In Meiico one of the greatest instances of annual . 
occurs. The deaths in 1825, in one of its provinces, w« 
illy numerous as to be I in nearly 20 ; sweeping d 
ifcey continued in that ratio, a whole generation in a 

In the kingdom of Prussia and duchy of Lithuania th( 
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Ctjona conlimiBlhrTsricd in o sUEceiaion of fiiity-four yeais. 
lifteeii years of il Itiecc were five birlln to ihree deaths ; in 
(wmty-lbur. about six to four ; in the reniiunder, except so 
iMensl of peaitlcnce, nearly geten to five.' 

Tlie amsll parish of Lejsin, in Switzerland, mentioned by 
Hr. Moilhufl.t deserves our notice, as tin inBtance where the 
hw of population is so administered thai for Ihtrn yeere the 
Mttlu and deaths nearly balanced each other.t Thif 
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very age and country where the population is k^t 
It WHS maintained in this atale m this Uttle eom- 
The increase here was so gradual, that i( would 
more than the time which elapsed ftora Moses to 
be doubled.ll I believe that all countries hare 
doUE periods and for a considerable aeries of yean, 
0, and are bo, and are nevEi Otherwise, but ai it 

Tibies enable ns la moke tbe IbllDwlDg apprcnd Dialing 



mtunx . 7 to * 3-( 

8W [he TablDi [a Sadler, vol. ii., p. UO. 

t'TlB Bieiagi! sanitiec of (he UrCbi twing. rur a penal at IhJitT 
MBik almint secnnuelr equal to ihe nnniber of deaibs. olnrlv prarf d 
SEttsMMuoflbs psaplelmdDoilinliheinUfnilinie; Wibililte 
^t^gn^ 0f Hlfl pariin for ihe nuppon at ihe papuleilon had remained 

.'*■■ MMdaUoa In Murei'a time wui 400, and rlie binb* bnl Ittlle 
rt 1 1 lihi I* ■ y«. to un jea™ «=« « matrieeee, K bspUms, 
SitS^; toaklDf iba btnh. mmelntUnj-elghisniiiliiMqBsr- 
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EOilB both the IocbI uid general plans of Prcnidenee thai tluf 
■hould adTance, ot decline, or coaCinua in a level Btale. 

In RuHSia, aa we have eLated in pcecediag noteii, both llM 
deaths and their ratiu iluciuated. Id that year of wai what 
froslj nights in autumn were bo fatal to Napoleon, the death 
in htir empire were tnore than the births,' aa they cooDimoi^ 
ue in hoi capital. t For ten yeais, the deatlis in her nbw 
fKnulation were but two thuds of her births ; of three boot 
ooly two died.]: In 1B33 her births were as six to five,* 
one sixth more than the deaths ;4 and in the next yeu t'~ 
excess of nativities again rose to the proportion of three 
tvwj.ll It varied also ui her provinces. In some, and in IMI 
jeais, even so much thai the bom were twice the iranibo rf 
those who died.l^ In others, a less multiplying ratesppeuf," 
but as draughts to the arniy, and wanderers lo the ci^tat, at 
other emigrants lake away a great many from the pbwd 
their baptism, the deaths on any local register do no" * 
their actual proportion to the births of that dialricl.tt 

In other countries abroad we meet wilh drversitiea, jel it 
ways within the usual compass.^ 



t B« ticftre, page T8, ih) 
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« Sim ■l«ra. luoir uuiiiik:i> -.c™~i.1!w iutk in ItOl, (MB 
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LETTER XIV. 



Mt dear Son, 
KnngthusauTveyed tttooperBliansordBalhuiTuiaoapuU 
sf the wDiia, (0 as to be enabled to rorm a jaaL cDnceptioii of 
tlKii nsoa! reaulta, let us make a few reflecCiDns □□ ibe ficti 
Wtd Uws wbieh ne have beca contemplating. 

We see that the lawa of death vary their eflecta u mueh 
utboie of birth. There ia nothing like s fi.ied standard, ■ 
imifomi ratio, a one overraUng law in either. Both the rate of 
deatba to births, atiA the proportion of the dying to the num- 
bei of the eiialing population, are continually varying. They 
diSei in every cnuulry in some degree, and in the same coon- 
trj il successive periods, and arc not alike in every part of 
the Hvne nation. These diversities ahow that the agency of 
doth il governed by many laws and by no single force ; yet 
lien also, as in the births, all these vaiiationa are circuni- 
Kribed by limits nhich, in the habitual and establiahed order 
of things, are not overpassed, unless the Divine plan and will 
)i that the particular population shall be extingnished or it- 
Uduted into a comparative nothingnuaa. But even such 
debilhiliona are never produced by the usual course of biiltw 
■d deaths. They always arise from the sudden and lecnpo- 

- , ■ Tordinaryvi 

n pBTticular cases, has been allowed to 
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be pioduced. But aons of thuso instrurocntu a! destraction | 
cm be reckoned Bmong the natuml Inwe or cauaea of death. 
They belong to that pari of ihe plan of iha Creator whioh ' 
refers to hiB owu govtnuiient of huioan nfltiire, and to the 

rid movementa and revolutions which, in the eiecution of 
purposea, he directs or produces in tho natural hialory uul 
fortunes of mankind. I 

A few reaectioni shall be submitted to yoa on thia nibjget 
in a futDTB letter on tbe prorideniial empn^a that have u- | 
peared in the world. But at present our considerations dull I 
be confined to the more natural laws and ggenciea b; whkk , 
death bas acted, and ia atUl acting upon ut. 

yVe have seen, (ram the limited portion of femalea vho, 
from tbeir suited ages, can in any year be mothers, and fim 
the confining "tios of 'bo births from these, that the umubel 
of the bom is at all times circumscribed,' In all aocieliet 
there can be only a certain proportion of births ; azkd IroB 
the births thus limited the new generation, Ihe mcceedisll 
population must come, as it has no other source. 

The births, by these liniitalions on themselves, are alwi^ 
limiting Iho population they occasion ; and death then cooiat 
to add a further limitation by his irresistible a^ncies. TtiUI ' 
oil populations are GOnfinDd and regulated by this double openr 
tion of the liuuts of laws, which are always acting express^ 

to this eSect. Paputation exists nowhcni witJit>ut bou itaui 

limitations, and its state everywlicre evinces their eSecta. 

A> death takes away inevitably all that are bom, the nit-, 
oral consequence of such a universal renjovat tends to bal 
pieventiau of all increase. And such would be the temlt 
unless death was goveracd by laws always regulating it k> H 
the proportion it eball in each state annually remove, s ' ~ 
as to the ages at which it shall withdraw this quantity. 

For if death was suffered to destroy all before the paieVtaE 
age, mankind would be only a generation of children, eitn^ 
guisbing at their departure. So, if it take away every jMp 
u many aa are bom, the race would oipiro w-''- ■* - — *■ 
who suBertd thesa privations, or never be r. 

Henco the continuance and increase of all populi 

peud on the annual amount at which the rate of birtha ■■• 
coeds that of dcatl^ and on the proportion » 

" Sm befoK. 
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nrif 1^ llie new generHtion before they enter into l!ie nuter- 
aalpKind and connubiKt slate. 

Oa both tbeae points we find that, alAough there are many 
dnenitiea in the minor degrees, yet in every counlry there 

■gEi, that fiom one third to one hg[f of si) that are bom shall 
not li»e lo the age of the possibiljiy of being pgrenla. They 
ippeiT only aa children, or in the nrst state of youth, and are 

■ VI removed, manifestly for one reason, at least, that they 
iH not augment the numbers nf the humin Tuce. This ia a 
jot bnportant and ever-operaring limitation of population, 
4 by its nniversalitj and perpetuation, in cveiy degree of 

ciTiliulian, ihows ihal it has been made s Uw, with an ei- 
pien reference to this eRecI ; for it keeps the peopling put 
oTminkind steadily to one constant proportion of them. 

The laws arc so determinate, and, on this point, so eScK- 
eJoOB, as to diseover the plan and porpose of their insttlutioii. 
'ne itiBtemBl age ieconilned to B fixed portion of female life ; 
•nd a eonalanl proportion of both sexes are everywhere wtth- 

dttwn before Ihej cm be parentB— two eipressivB irideiM to 

na bow strictly population has been adjusted and is governed. 
Yd both these laws are so modihed and so adminiatered that 
'hole, a inudeiate and graduated 

n deaths disclose to us come of 

inr mortality is apeciatly rogalated, and 

to you whit 1 have noticed on this subject. 

Om of nearly 4,000,000 of both seies who were burial m 

Q^iUen yeara in England and Wales, almost four iiintha of 

4« nulci died under sixteen years of age,* and half of Ihent 

' ' ~ slween twenCy-Ihree and twenty-four.f Thus the law 

h prevented entirely the first portion from being felhera ; 

•nd, according to the usual rate and habita of men'a marrying 

■ England, took away one half of the bom males before they 
(Odd enlarge the population of inardiind. This law eonfinad 
il, Ihnefore, to arise from the other half ; and of these, fcmn 
'■ witatj aa shonld choose to marry. 

■ or S,<I38.«3< omBBa wbo ware liaried iKIVMn 18(3 and JSM, Uia 



I T»* liorlKd uuitat iw 
tM m/HJ—fT- En. 
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If, from the general aTarage of the nation, we torn to (bf 
|>10panians as lo the males in each connly, there we £nd ita, 
same diieceilieB, tliough always within a rcstiictcd ctUDp(% 
■« attend all the eporations of the lawe of population, to 6f 
SI their esUblisheii limitatiDns allaw.' 

In OUT great raetiopolia the ratea also vajry ; hut f 
fifUu to OHO half were every year found lo be dead hj 
yeats ef age.t 

Of the Ojinales who died in England and Wales during ll> 
eighleenyeare above mentioned, less than two fifths died mil* 
alIteBn.t Thus our general conclusion may be, that &l« 
four nintha to one half of our males, and two fifUia of M 
females, constitute the general average portion which dnlt 
ia yearly taking away, bo as to prevent them from being lb 
paienla of any new generation. 

In other conntriea, laws as restrictive, and in son 
largely thus operating, are likewise acting lo limit the 

of the produceta of the populations that sucaeed c 

existing race. These will show ns what a powerful and n- 
tained system has been established, in the natural eonrM d 
things, to keep every nation in that state and witlii 
numbers in which, from time to time, it is subaisting. 

The causes everywhere sre in action which product 

• TlXMi of IhHS bnritd la Badrorditain in the Bigbtcan tbi*.* 
lUld tlai ODdir t)wr, iwaBRtwuadaeleviin, (but niniha aniKiltm 
Wd MS half under iwentf. six, —Pup. En. Atnt.. vol. nj., p, g, Swm 
oBaltardilKd undtr »li, two linhs under Hjjil«in, Ibar MMteM^ 
'HI* hair imdar ililirMwa,— Iil, f. IB. i. f^^y 
loa aaer two jm. neulv Iwo fifth, un^ar'tn,* 



'hlridtod__.- 



miy-nlM.— Htkinaa Pop, A 
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•rib intended, in accordance wiib (he CrenUa'* plan, for each 
««muy. Wb we Iheir operalion in their effects, but havo 
tM JBl acquired, the knowledge to distinguish with any cer- 
tainly what they ipecifically and preeiwly are. Onr suppo- 
Blioni about them are but guesaes, and fail to acconol for the 

Id Venice half of the horn depart before they have breathed 
ItB yeati on earth.' At Odessa the mortality is still more 
T^id, nearly two iJiiids are dead by the oge of three yeara.t 
In the general empire of Russia the operations of the mortal 
■genoea exhibit some pecnUariues which are striking. 

Abore half of the bom die before the age of fifteen ;t but 
in Mme of its provinces the fer larger proportion disappear 
BDdef fi»e years of age ■,() in others, [he greater morlahty oc- 
ean between Eve and fiiteen.ll 

In the deaths which occurred in Saxony in the successive 
jtm 1833. 1833, and 1834, much above half were midei six 
Jtm of age, ineteaaing in each census. IT But the greatest 
(nuoftion of the other moiety attained a fair old age.*' 

One tbin' -'-'■'"' • - 



third of the dead in Russia have lived jrom liileen to 
(irty, dying off in the intermediDte years in portions very 
oltt^ ■pproacbingan equality itt but this one third comprised 

• Mr. IMnkwaitr ataied ts Ibe BiailaMcal Soeiei;, (hini BIpigr 
lfc»Tir»T»liTiii. llial InVsfllcB oneelglilta dleoQ tiicdajor thrlrt>inb, 

■■*ywrk<9nipl«i>d.-Athia.. 1B3S, p. Ill 

~y*» p^mlilioii here WM aO.aiS, and IhE iversgB niimtur of annnal 



JMIflHIil' "THemorUliiyuiidErflnoin HgcMiMIln tliosB epar 
^K lalfca. •O'T. Prnn, ToiBirt, and Nunl NoYgomd."— Mr. PfMiM 

^^T&amrW or all DIM who dinl onJerjflrt«en were Ml ■( Nisa 
~ HMad, Bsa In TDbotilMHS In Perm, A!9 in Kief. "—lb. 



tPOTttowwl . _ 

lfcgllito»«PC«d.»»inToliol»k,BMloP(mi.''-llt. ^ ,uill«in'md 

M ISM, tO.MI nnd'in.flTIl-— Mr. PrMion, Siai. Soc, Atisi., 1638, p. iw. ' 

ItM oriUM wtis died, as ]e,ai] In 133B, in,H6 in 1S33. tS,93S In lASl. 

^^Sjli. Hamnun baa claiHsd ud tHkouxl Iboae goiUana i>Wk P<"^ 
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the whole parental reproducers of the nation. So that, at 
though Russia is frequently prolific in offspring, and has been 
an increasing population, yet the laws of death in her tenitoiy 
^o actively circumscribe its successive amount, that she tt 
never able to overflood herself nor to overwhelm her nei^ 
bours with it.* A guardian care keeps each nation, as to its 
numbers, in due harmony with every other.. Russia is a 
strong instancy of this political fact ; for by those laws not 
more than one third of her population is, at any time, the 
largest part which is in an effective state, or which can be at 
all annoying to other nations, extensive as her dominions and 
superior as her mere numbers are.f 

accuracy. He has found, that out orev«ry 1000 men who were dead in 
Russia in the fifteen years he examined, 311 died between the aces of 
fifteen and sixty ; and that the proportion of the intervals was w be* 
tween fifteen and tiiirty, 103 between thirty and forty-five, and ISO b» 
tween forty-five and sixty.— Herrmann's Donn^ Statiques, Mem. Aead. 
Petersb. 

* It may be useAil to notice some of Mr. Herrmann*8 (Sets, as tbcy Sie 
little Icnown. 

Of 808,962 who died in Russia firom 1796 to 1804 between the ages of 
^fleen and sixty, and of 1,059,977 between 1805 and 1814, theire died at-* 



FIRST PBRIOD. 

YounK persons : 
From 15 to 20 
" 20 to 25 
i( ft5 to 30 

Complete men ; 
f^m 30 to 35 
" 35 to 40 
^ 49 to 45 

Aged: 
From 45 to 50 
** 50 to 55 
'» 55 to 60 
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76,229 
79,156 
86,933 



242,308 



76,895 
94,788 
86,456 



358,139 



105,684 

84.445 

118,386 



90,303 

99,760 

1K),000 



108,578 
136,498 
119,964 



140,004 
120,333 
144,630 






WifiM 



308,515 401,8Sft 

* _— __ - 

806,962 1,OM,077 

Herrmann's Donn^es Staiiques, Mem. Acad. Patanb. 
t Mr. Herrmann thus classy the dead firom fifteen to aizty ftv dM 
f(ii 1825 :— 

Young persons; 
From 15 to 20 . . 13,356 

« 20to25 . . 14,437 

•* 35 to 30 , . . 14,048 

41,8U 

Mature men : 

FnmSO tod6 . & • • WBfT 
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At H»mburgli, nearly one third died iiiidet two Tears of 
■9; bat almost one 1ml( had lived UU thirty ' 

In SuoiiT, the icortBlity operatea moat lorgely on the 
Tonigtal. ITiree eighths of the born in 1832 were deid on- 
SfT one re«i of Bge ;1 above half were dead by sii years of 
■E* ;1 «nd almoal four seventhn by fourteen ; a proportion 
VBicli ins completed at twBniy,^ 

lift then became more prolanged ; but these operations ib' 
faesd Ihs pareni J poasibihty to one third alone of the new 
geaetuian. 

la ftuikfort, on i 
H& of the males a 
tmtatj yean of age. II 



TltHqau, Mem, Acad. Pen 



M.HI 



Apni.!838. 

Tka lUnUw In ISSa vi 

tknB>tfli^^t7,TH. 

H Ik« b«xr Tov tb4 dmi 
M lOHler OM yar, [9,Wi 

U ISM (lis eincu wen 
•mnika mn rl«ul undi 

I t* 1833 lb 



. in 1831 Ihs dulhn under i 



iB|iertal«rtn>M,IM; 



ViM; Mtr iniald hiTe bEen 35,190, Tbe ainouRt was la IH* 
Mint* fliB ninllm. wblcta wniM IM<e b«n 97,019. 
( fa I8W. under Iburleen, M.SM : under iwootr, SI1,9S1. Foul 
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These iijBlances nOJ euffice to kad UB to an adoptionoFtW 
principlD Ibst the laws of dealh, in their geiiara] opera'' 
bU caimtiie& ncconling lo the eatiiblkhed agencies and i 
of nature, confine eveiywhere Itae renewal of the populatioi, 
aod iH increase of it, to a portion alone of tho newbom, ut 
that this ponion is not more than from one third to ' " 
of each living generation. It is most freqnently ne 
ODe third ; but from these must be deducted those ' 
come loo old to bs pacenls : and for this deduction I ._ 
fonidi to one fifth may reasonably be allowed. Death u i 



Ijust each uxiDllbl 
1 its inteoded coeA 



to the other, and to keep eve _ 

tion far the time being, and to adapt and ptBpaie i( » 
fnrlher destinies. Ilsgrailuated varieties within these cii 
Ecribing liniits alTord all the scope and means for these 
fications that the purpose and emerging circumstances rsL — 
But these laws and iheir governed applications preclodstil 
possibility of the geomi'triciil increase of mankind, mA kn 
never suffered it to lake place. Thev have hitherto kept 

been aucteasively most eipedient for them ; and ontil ih 
laws and these ratios and agencies are changed, we need at— 
fear a sopernbundinl population in the world. But none ca 
alter them eicept their Author, and whi ' ■ 
his wisdom and benevolence will make 
■dTuitage lo hii human race. 



LETTER, XV. 

lu<cn< Dtal^ and Ikt Prire (/ roBil.—Efia of Clinioti a_j silf* 
Raidlt of Cluldliirtk,—lUJba.aia m /n/gnl Dratlu. 

Mv DBxB Son. 
There are a few other lawa of death, to which I em W 
cuTMrily allude, as I am only taking those genets] vJe<R i 
this — as of my other groat subjects— which will mdicUedl 
system and eiplain the principles of the sacred hiaton of # 
world without that full investigation of any which Chetl CW 
plele eJucidation would denwod. ' ~ ^'^ 
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T tat nthet meVing to open the paths end direct the abset' 
IKkDa of roy joiuig conlemporariea to thfi thfmes wlucb 
dtame ibeii attention, then to furnish them with that plen- 
iMd* «f knowledge on each object of our inquiry which Iheii 
tote of tnith uiil rational views will dcBiio ; but which vronld 
BM nil ^le purpose of tbeae letters, if I were able to provide it. 

One of the most ramarksble of these laws. thouA at prea- 
oU ■ «ny royiteriouB one, is tbe conneiiott which then seems 
to b« between the number of births and deaths with Tespsct 
to meh other. There are some groutida for ihtnlung, that u 
tbc one increases tbe otbet also multiplies, 

Man deaths are accompanied with more births in anygfvea 
period, and more births with more deaths. Tbe French econ- 
ODDsts and Mr, Sadler have pointed out this interesting fact. 
None can expliin what it is that links them together -, and I 
onotiT notice tbe few facts that ( know which seem to im- 

Rdeaerves your attention, if it lie found to prevail to 
it, aa aDothat teslunonj. how very detarmmalely and 
tim production of life and dcsth has been regulsted. 
ited to each other. If they be thos promotive, and, 
iHaa occasion retguiiei, corrective of each other, the plan of 
boA has been very deliberately and ssgacioiuly arranged, and 
ii well worth the attentive study of ihose who have sufficient 
iHtore and inclination to pursue this curious train of inquiqr 
by an extended investigation. 

The fact has appeared a* " 
wudy, births and deaihs 

miB.t In the Netherlands there were the greatest niUDber 
1 whcr^ the greatest number died.t 



t Maimenne, ii 



In Nor- 



Bin Itm desilu InLirmscd u 



, »1,SM . 
n ZsBliiKl. 'I 



. 6U,3U . «a^ 



PL ,.........„.., ] 


Tut sunB monlhs in the year are also alleged to liava Am i 


greater or lesser Bmoimt of births and destha.* At FrankfoO^ 


mors births snd more deilhs occiured together, ind mutt ' 


laanHages slao.t Iii Russia, deaths and birtbs alike mnk^^ < 


as befors noticed. . 


Our factory counties likewise seem to multiply both Ihail 


births and ihoir deaths by Iha concutieuoe of their extmndi* ' 


nary proportions ; but I haTe not lime to go thtou^ tbc 1 


propn calculations now, so as to aaccrtain the de^reea Of j 


certainly in which this takes placed The more de>tl)i.tB ' 


Nonli aad Bduin Bolland, diw ia Iwsaly-Itinie ; and thg dettlu ow Hi 


Iklrty'DOB, lliln;-ftiU[, nnd ihlnf-flie; wblle tn albn prorlnnM, m It 


UiH. Hcnca Ills Inference IQal " lbs birini are id a direct lulo Is & 


B10fUlllT.''-Bnll. Col... 1821, p. 93. 
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H. Lsbille obKrved it la AmBierdam, Antwerp. Glieni, RoHerdara, sat 


Us Ha«u!.--ib, 


"Tne mailmnm ind mlnimnm nf death, and blrtll. tnn In tin BH* 


iDonih.." TH9M wsrs flMBd ro be ar Bnuseli in elgbieea tw*, n* 


tu LDbBtlg in Ills flts siUss, [bus :— 








January . . IIMO me 1178 law 


ll^r. ; : liS \X VZ -SS 




All llu olhsr mtmibi w'crs Jen Una 1000 Df eadi. In Julj ttwhoM 
dtXer occarrBt, b«lng binh., 91S; dratlH. SiT,-ll. , p, ea. '^■■** 
T Tho Hrlei onunh.anrt rlnlb. in Ihia cilj Bh malve yen* wiV- 
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ie from the larger mortBlity of young 



In llie note I will iiiBe 
U BniuelB,t which u »i 
n Puis-t 

*■■ found, on considaring what Mconed U Hwnbotg, 
nune died and weie horn between midnight and iha >ix3i 
bmii IbUowing. Ihsn in sni other part of Ihc day .4 In Italy, 
UujmoKilagencies affect those most nomerou3l)' who ueixmi 
~~ '"le winter moalha, as if the winter aeasou was moat uoSa- 
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e price hu been most favourable to ii ;• aDothet hu 
olcoUted that low prices are injurious to the poor, eBpeciiily 
a the agncultunl dtetricta ; while high ones arc moBt diaad- 
•aatageauB la (he manuTacliirers. t But these topica concern 
nlher the relalion and the coniluci between man and (nan, 
■nd ihe proper legisUlion or regulations with resp*cl (o ijiem. 
Providence coiDnunds (he supply lo Arise rtom its general aur- 
het tilike. whether apinnera or ploughmen inhabit ii. He gives 
U> all, and leivua it to ourselves lo take, apply, partslw of. 
and dintibute.t 

It hu been discuBsed what effect tocality. and climate, uid 
eiril inatUutions have on human life and fertility. 

Kbni •tMi la not im low nor uu lii^h. Too high a prim cauasn ■ 
HRilf ; and II IDO low one, > wnnl orsuBlelMI WBfEi or smptomnnL 

(lni!e'r40>lilllliigi . , , llnSTdlca, 
mnW " ' n'nil 



lli»t«ia>1illlliifa 



»iarop.ApD.,lB»,B-* 
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Mr. Sadler inf«^ thai population IcsaenB u it 1 
GOodenHed, and ia Lower in mountamouH countiies 
pLaina. Hud in the frigid than m the temperate regions of tb 
globe.* A French gentlumsn, who has ably invesligaled ili 
(ubjecl, decides Jinjily, ihal po[>ulatiDn is DOt confined to ~ 
one kw,l tind that soil, climate, and temperstuie have do 
reel action on the inlnngity of tba producmooesB, excepi 
particular cases, fioia the particular causea which he omiii» 
Kles.t He ucribea groat Influence in this reject lo -^ 
cient and regular employ nient,^ cipecially under a nuU 
Iree goiemokent ;ll justly connectii^ the taws of 0IU IDC 
with our social and political meliorations. H 

Anothet limitation of the loateraal supplies to popnl 
lakes place in ibal diminution of the producers which all 
tba rery period of the arriving nativities. From the Ld 
InUa of mortality, this would seem to occasion a dednc^ll 
portions which laiy from one eighth to rsiher mrae ilisii 
twelfth of those who die that could be mothers. Thii oc 
rence, by withdrawing bo many of the essential roontain 
our earthly being, is a propottionale preventiva of thecira- 
whelming elceas which has been so seriously dreaded. ** 
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■titulod at hghtly-educated oiiiul wili be mlBcmed 
nowledge of such a poasibility ; foi it is to Ihe honour 
>e female ipirit, and one of iti greatesl nioral beauties, 
HBi H etieriihea those leligiaus eenEibililies which impart a 
emaolalion, a confidence, wd a well-grounded hope o( pra- 
lactii^ HOccOQr, Ibat peculiarly avail ua when human assist- 
•nce cannot benefit. But bu<^ events are quite euQicient to 
imke both parents receive the nafc delivery aa a providential 

[ Uwiing ; to seek for it aa auch wtlh judicious foiesight \ and 
b> exptcBS lor the happy issue a grateful acknowledgment. 
AS age* bave fell the wisdom of such conduct, and tl» need 
oE Divine favour and propitious aid on such occasions. And 
if pigana thought it necessary, or that it wouli 

I nsotl to their Lucma and Illytfaia, and other imi 
vritb mipplications and thanksgiving, the Chi 
-will not be less earnest to testify lo the Divine 
Ae adores the gtalitude she feels for ibe blessii 






u Christia 



faith have. 



All estabtishmutits and varieties 
I believe, some sacred ceremonial of this son : for it ia one 
of tbe desires of the human heart 10 have the means and ibe 
Of^rtunity of giving voice to its thankful emotions when it 
nceives benefactions from the gusnliauship it hi^iet for. 
It will be always rational, and, indeed, a duty, lu use, with 
Mndj calimioss. every preceding care; and to confide vrith- 
€ot apprehension la the profeaHional skill which may be ifr 
leeled. Vet jie great palladium which, on these and on all dkh 
BBiiloaa emergeocies, should be secured, as the moat certain 
fMectian, ia^I support and benediction which is very rarely, 
ff aver, aolicilcd in rain when the heart peliliona for ila boon ; 
ndwben tbemind believes that, what it defoteniially asks for, 



In every country, (he laws of death have bean permitted or 
MKriuted to take awav very largely the new comers in Iheii 
k^ Mate. One thud die, in some countries, in their Gnt 
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otberi before two yean, in ours neuly under tiaes, 
ht knowledge incresses, and puental judgment imprOTca, 
and the desire lo resi the airspring enlarges, and tbe dread of 
inability lo maintun theoi lessens, and moFe care is tberefoM 
■ppJinl to preserve theio, this lery eaily mortality will b* 
much diiDiaishcd. Yet it eeema too groat to be eotirely pio- 
Tented by any hunuui effoits. It lua the appearance of being 
one of the constant laws that ace at present attached to our 
parental system. 

Thi« dispensation is one of the afHictions which has bees 
aaugn^ to accompany the present state of omt existence i 
but it leads us to recollect that the spirit of life is not eztin- 
gnished by earihly mortality. It is only bom hero to resid* 
also elsewhere, aiid the action of death is but a removal of it ] 
to toother locshty ; so tint, as far as it concerns the iudt i 
vidual eoul, it can make little apparent diSerence to that I 
whether it passes its being in Ibis world or in another. As, I 
while it is in being, it must eiial somewhere, its removal 1^ j 
death oidy changes the scene of its consciousness -, and when 
this occurs in infancy, the Iraoifcr is effected before ita yoonf 
affections have become much developed, and while ita aelod 
jriaoe of being must be most indiiferent to it. If it depaiti 
from parental sttetitions here, to which its birth entitled il, it 
is still under tho care of ita best and greatest Parent, and can- 
not, Iheiofore, be in any way injured by the change of Its plsm 

We know not where this precisely is, or in what society it 
passes ; but we may bo certam, from the maoifeat benevolanca 
and assured kindness of our Ahnighty Benefactor to aveij ' 
UnoSending human creature, that the removal never will be W 
the disadvantage of those who are thus removed; and theii ' 
disappearance, with the conviction that they are hving happijf I 
in some other regionof being, will then be a means of extend ' 
ing Onr thoughts and affections from our temporary world M 
woe grand future destinies which we are exhorted never to 
(orgel.* 
' T1i> Hef . T. I>>L^ In bis pleaaln; p«in on tbe Pegih or ihit t.Ht 
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LETTER XVI. 



MV DliK Sos, 

Having gone througli out it»li«tic»l 
lulunt U«« and expononced courae of human populalioi, • 
nifty pii^ceod to reaaOD on tti« Divine pluiA concemin' ''^ 
whict wo have Uid the preceding foundation. 

From the historical infomiatiou which we poueu 
■tate ind traneactians of the world before we were b 
■re entitled 10 conclude that it his been, from Che begiiiiat 
decided by our Creator that msokind ahould molti]^, 6« 
the few survivera of the deluge, into Iheir present nunta* 
bj alow and varying gradations and in aepanle popuUliS*' 
Tbcj hsve branched off from their original stock* ind to" 
each other into numemua distmct settlements or into miA 

laaling. From thcreaolts we may infer that it was hia iDlOlii. 

thai human nature s' ■' ■ ■ -' .. ■ — 

and should have th 

amity and hostdily which the annate 01 eacn natKni reeot . 

It ii clear, froia what hu taken place, that no imMM 
or onchnngeable, or uogoveiDed law of population hM M 
opented or displayed itaelf in any part, and never in ihafl 
instrical ratio ; but ^at, in all ages and natioiu, the nntoA 
cation of mankind has been permiiied or eonduclad^^^^ 
special laws and to special results, peculiar, not to each 
loiial region, but to each aggregation of human 
bis apread and settled in its habitual locality. 

We perceive, from the hialorj of each nation, thai it 
BBTBr been in any unceaaing course ot i"' -' " 

or decline, nor fixed in any stationary pi _. _ 

law bad been mode the permanent rule, mankind 

have multiphed from the time or its promulgation. Butweff 
ceive that they have enlarged into thf ' «t-— ^ 

Jon^ DO pBtalf aia of tUa sort has b 
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Keillwi hu the lesutlees law of any augraenting ratio, 
tmich [en ■ MUthiuun ratio, been onforced upon tliem, loi 
tben ibej would hsve soon overwhelmed Ibe esrlh, to ihe in- 
e*kul(bie, or, at leiBt, incDinprehenBlblc DUmbers lo which I 
ftviDeT letter has Hllndtd, 

Aa little baa wij law or decline, rteVHstalion, or miKly 
hen inflkled on human nature, for then every tribe and kmg- 
tomwonM hare kns since gone to waste, and manlu&d wouM 
hnecaued to bo a bving order of beings in the universe loinj 

Imlad c? either of these laws having been made the nile 
■Dd pnemorof hntoan life, the BYUtein haa msnifestly been 
ihu all ibDuld be occasionally used — that each of Ibem sboold 
KI in the course of human Ufe, but that the agency of each 
Amild be regnlsied and guided by the wisdom of their Insli- 
lolor, ao u to eiecute his plans and accomplish his porposef 
ID hi* administration of hunian aSairs, and m eifectnating the 
nd* which be has designed tltst every nation should promote, 
Md which Ibe procesi thai he is csnyuig on is still operating 
ID accomplish. On Ibis plan the populalions of Europe have 
beoi Bualainfd^ often kept stationary ; and rising agsiti by 
ntMM ner« nmlbrtn, but not advancing with a mauured pro- 
According to these pbns, he baa caused some popDlaliona 
le pBw op and dechne ; others to become stationary ; other* 
n advance ; and all lo undergo those alterations and Ticissi* 
loia which it suited his gteol purposes that ihey should ei- 
fcncnce. Population has nowhere been left absolutely to JU 
sritt be hao given it room sud license to vary, as btunon w^ 
■od causes affected it, wiihifi the limits which be has, by iua 
cotfCituciou of nature, presefited to it. Bat within these liia- 
ilB U* guidance snd control have been always actively provi- 
JBit and dircclmg. The elements of uur life have been al- 
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mya nndei bia ■□peiinCendeiice, and have always takeoi 
eouiBB which his purpoats have rujairod. Hence everj 
tioQ eihibitH a special and pecuLar aenei of reiult, both j 
iU coeiialing numbera and ita aocial atate. Thaae i| 
once flouiiahed have at length disappeared, aa hia p)aii| 
pDJated i and thoae which arc qdw pioniinent have arisait 
iheir pieaent multitudes and hlstoiy by no ilxed law or ] 
whaletei, but l>y those gTaduatione, enapenaiona, attem^ 
md BUCce»ions which «acb diaplaja to the obserring J 



The Divine plant as to each particular populi 
■DUj^t and atudied in its particular history ; ; 
llgbta afforded by this, in the bearings and comieiitiii 



has been concerned ; extending, hkewiae. tho ohaerratiqi 
the condition and courae or the test of the contempawj wi 
and of the fulujo ovenla which it has mote remotely cott| 
nted to effect ; for the plans and agencies of PcoTideosl 
ftatned on a large scale, and with long, and expaiuiTa» 



Df lbs prolific natun of bis Swadlob country womtn, 

labfloaeaflbedlalingulaaiiig natural advasuaeanblL 

^jlDg; jH DoitriilialandlnE tliEbei, or whlrli tia gives limai 
DuDnigl IncrtiK hu nuWjriM III* pnpuliiliin or Swadra. _, 
uUdi aaanH to have twen tba duhi laniral law In Europa durlu 

la his " aiulnlk van Seboolen," preaenli liili BUtemsnl lo in,iat| 
Sir Uh leoiUi and conHnuHy of Iho mnas, tielnj eigbly yuan :— 

'.'.'.'.'■'.'. 1011779 J 
, . ■ ■ r . «.llS,2ai , 

s.»a.KS ' 

. . , , 3,]Mi,«a I 

.' '.'.'.'. tjl7,M3 I 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'. isn^i * 

9,4BS.0M ' 

. . . '. '. 3,asa,oia 

Sweden would be 100 yaaro In doubUnf '' — ^ 
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Afctnding to all ihene retglioiiB hi* the populali 
tociWy been regDlaled and eondiicted. Wbat has oeen may 
b* eqwcted to be repeated in the principle of the direction, 

^_i _ji : ^ alwavB with rofercncB to each part and 

e- Wbs— ■-■ - ■' ■- -' - 



b die evoliing future. 
■ol lie in ' 

B<n these , ^ 

■mnben of one carllii)' famiF? in the view and mBaomg of 
Dor Creator. We are aaaociated together* end regardea as 
one IKC and order of beings in his mind and plans ; and in 
the*e aO the gencrationa that appear and depart are Ukewiae 
comiecled together. Oui personal interest with our world 
knd nitb each other ceaae on our individual dcalh, as the jur- 
]kltt> of OUT own body separate from na to be replaced by 
nOien. But every new generation and all their individtuib 
ire, in hia aight, but so many auccesaive portions of one hu- 
kiu natore, of oae great onfer of human being ; o 
rive, gnraring, fertiliiing, fcuctifjing, and improring 
Isting in milUonB of individual frames, and acquiring in each 
Ideal and quatitica which oihen are without ; but all still the 
fliv«rufied compartments of one great scheme and theatre of 

lion, in the last populationa that shall pasaess the earth, of all 



with each other. 









eacqm. 
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scientific, li 
of all ! 



lotbisreiuh, Inqiiisil. , .. 
falls worids. the microcosms which tliey hi 
Hltf aid 10 be. But what vraa once a mere verbal compliment 
to banun nature is very much, even now, its actual charactet 
b DUnjr. Nor does any diminution of the aggrandizing e& 
fcn iMfDs likely to accrue to a posterity which will both emu- 
hM and satpus us. No one, indeed, can live now without 
•nhlling in his intellectuality. We must improve, in amno 
n^tcl M other, whether we seek to do so or have no thought 
■beat it ; <uch is (he operation of the circumstances into 
lAieh bnman life is thrown, and by which »ociM^ '» wm 
nMnUvaffecW. 



The eipansions or conlracliona of 
have been alwiyi govemeil ou theae pnnciplju. The UW 
ciBa are inviuble, but Ibeir effixU appeuin the nsolUwliiA 
mjfl soccaaBivcly educed. At prBHcnt _ 

ence hi» been given to them j but even this la acting «itL| 
modeintioD in its impulses which implies a directing lEgnliliK 
OurownnumbeiB seem to increase mOBt largely ; aodmmw 
advert lii tbe fact th&t we ire now the most coloiiiiii^ 
in the world, we ece sn intellectual connexiOQ of deaignuj 
eiecDtioa between this political teuleucy and "* 

multipLcalion. 

The English, Scolch, and Irish popalsriona »: 
led lo be the greatest settlers of the distaut stid lea cit^ 
vatod regioDa ; and ihey carry Christianity, tuotsls, uU,li>' 
•nUme, science, manufsctures, cammetce, taste, iodnitiTi 
BBod feeling, And good aense wherever they enter ud b 
£a.bit. 

Their inereaaod multiplication bean a coeval date Wl 
these increasing coloniiations ; sod I cannot but infer U 
there ia a mulual relation between them. The cornddHO 
corresponds with the suppoaitioii, and indioalea the piiq|V> 
&otu which it otigiiialiw. So, in Bocient times, ihe wA 
plying iiationa were the founders of new states, and «■ 
urged by their mcroasing numbers to be ao. But vden <" 
great objecta wore accomplished, we hear no anxo of 
exuberant populations which had occasioned their movaltt-- 
The BugtuentatioD was imparted to induce and enabk AM 
lo jiBrfona what ihev were ^ipoinled to effectuate ; and 6» 
(be moie stationary lawa came upon them, because the <n^ 
log ones had ceased lo he necessary, and would, by their cor 
tinuBocQ, have been pernicious. 

Let us, then, legud the populations of the world u leHR 
and uisttumEiils in a great providential drama, morii^«ii 
all the scenes that surround thrcci, to accomnliEli in duqild 
and succesBion what the Divine Author and Inventor a( lb 
univeriie has conceived as to our earth, and is, in tbtOI Im 
actions and revoluliona, proceeding to occasion and can^W 
His plans are always tuoral and intellectual, and ire AlM 
udjiut in execution to produce loocol and intellectual 
}Ie u a inoiai and inteltsctual being in the most absolute f* 
faction ; and he has created us wiUi a nature, and eaiomli 
Itf wUli a capacity, to which iho same epUhi 
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IfbI iriddl masl be tnined (o acquire Iho qualiliet and cicel' 
kace* which sppertsin to such a b^ing. Krom these caniid- 
tntiona Me may infer that one of Ibe chief puiposca of such a 
Cmtot *a to m has been, and continucB lo bo, to moraUM 
■od inlellecluilize our impravcablo epiril into all the improve' 
■bilitiei of which it in snsceptible. The process he hu been 
punming lo this end 'bus already woiked out results which 
ure «iuic)ied aur nature with wonderful acignisiticms. Man 



what II 
those nhicb Qi 



s befor. 
ihing, c 



■ver did o 



could appear 



and igencies are 9td! b full operation, to extend, and n 

and loiitiiply the aaloniehing produce which is eTeiywhecs 

(mnaCuiK from homan talent and induBlcy. 

Wlat he hai already done for as all, and inspired and ■•■ 

attain and accomplish, demonstrates that mankind 

-favoured portion of his intethgenc creation ; aitd 

II own fault if his btmefiictiong to us, even in this 

not greater and more universal to our varioas 

I those wc have already eiperienced. The bounty 

afOhanipotence has no limit to the possibility of its diSiiaion; 
bnl itretiiiiTHa a fitnesa to receive before its munificence can be 
ahigcd. The more we mcrease our capacity to be biesaed, 

* ^ j;_*:^ — ^^^ ^]| ^ clcHTToua to grant to uflr fiuck 

blesaings to tboae 



IhBBJOTebenedi 

I Mrent vfill never confine his progreasive bleseinga to 
■ftMn he bas already so diBtingutshed, if they will M sa 
fg| fat the gift as he is willing to givf "-- '-'-* 



k desires ti 






kindnesant will 
as attached and sa obedient to him u 

1, and generous, and aRectionate t« n*. 
on this principle of hia Divine nature. 

m these views of population will ba. 



D fitly and ia- 



TW conch 
te U Che Ui 

Ihrnud and adjusted bv oor Creator, and 
B»W«ly Bnperintended and regulated by 
tWn* ibould bo considered always as hi* will, pcrnutline or 
jasdncing, and therefore as never detrimental to the weuare 
of taanan society. We cannot loo often remember thai the 
ptiaciple of his government, in all things, is lo do good and lo 
eaoH good. In this spirit and on llus principle he created 
■D ewth and all that it contains ; on this he examined and 
ndged of what he had made. Ho found Ihem loW g<»A,*a& 
at oriainflrf IbeJr pernetualion because tliev wete so. *1* 
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this principle he has continued them, and on this he roles and 
disposes of all things that he directs or controls. On this 
principle all his interferences take place and all his influence 
are imparted. Benevolence is his perpetual feeling ; benefit 
cence his unceasing purpose ; benefaction the uniTersal oift 
and product of his administration and. operations. Both ms 
creation and his revelations display and authenticate to ns 
these features of lus Divine character ; and on these we may 
reason on all that he does without fear of mistake. Giiided 
by the conviction that he conducts the course of human life u 
a truly wise and Omniscient Parent, ever provident and giar 
cious, wo may infer that he acts as such as much in mntdgtj- 
ing his human race as he did in creating i$. 

Indeed, all multiplication is creation ; but it is creation fey 
intermediate instrumentalities, instead of being prodocad by 
an omnific fiat. All things arose to being at ms vroid, bnk 
they so arose with provided mechanisms in those which eon- 
tained living principles, through which his forming power was 
intended by him to operate in all their subsequent tepnidiio- 
tions. By these mediums he now creates, and eVery new 
generation is thus as much his formation as their first madii 
ancestors. 

We may therefore believe that the continuance and in* 
crease of population in every countn^ is a blessinff and a bflv- 
efit, both individual and social. Existence is his gjrfufmt 
benefaction to us, because it is that to which all ot&n an 
and must be attached ; and it is a benefit not meant to be 
confined in any merely to themselves. In our own race wa 
are all desired to be benefits to each other. We have bcMi 
laicel^ so in eveiy age and nation ; and it will be our penonal 
fault if we be not always mutually serviceable. The poocest 
benefit the richest, and they their inferiors. Mankind cmnot 
exist in any peaceable nation without this ever reciprocating 
advantage to each other. The benign effect would be in- 
creased if it were more intentionally prosecuted. 

Let us next consider some of the advantages which wmj be 
discerned to accrue from enlarging population. 
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LETTER XVII. ^^| 

Ibn k tun JiW/or il. ""' ' ■" " '™' 

Mt DUa SVDKKT. 

Tbit an enUigcd and enlsTgiug population is a mtional 
lad, whicb eteiy lUtesnun shoukl promote, and which pb- 
Miain in all eounttiea sbauld dtniic, had become, from tha 
pBienee of the benegt, a sort o( maiim in politics beTore 
9 Milthusian theory infilled an unnatural dread of it, from 
E alleged effecta of tiie anppoapd olliaace between multipli- 

<mi and Btarvition, The Buepicion of such a link, whiEh 

t public aasertioti of this dociiiue excited, has occasioned 
me ID regard (hose ptwier multitudes, of whom ail nations 
mIj and Decessenlj conaist. as endangering and 0]^re3Bire 
cnmbnucea, which canaee and perpetuate tbe largest por- 
oof (be misery and crime with which society is afflicted. 
icea ideas bare put philanthropy into a state of civil warfare 
diip itself, and hare airayed some of hei best irieuds into 
andosinMe bosliLly against each othei. 
The eisnunsiion of the contested points bas made ma 
leb I^iet the differences ol those nho arc all rsiJly lealous 
tbe public good, and I believe as much so on ibo one side 
ea the other. 1 hare at Imst been acquainted with very 
MMtable and laluable m^ who have espoused opposite 
i«n on this important Iheltie ; but tbe meditations upon il 
ra .Bod^ in my convietiotl that population never will en- 
i^er any citiliied society.. On the contrary, that, as it 
il^iaa, it will be the strenfth, and support, and benefaoloi 
the community, wherever It prevails. Il will indeed so- 

t eiTil stale, and some of ita proviaions and instilutions, ta 

DT it; but this is no more than what the tncrosse of our 
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new postlioM, ud new relationB always 
of iduiiniBlixlion and much addilional le| 
popuUlioD will place UB under a aimilBr necessity. 



■ddilional legielstion. Enlugai 
J :_..__ i.^^ but id 



that will make the naliaml increaes > national aggnndiv- 
menl, indageneial comfort and bleasing. Our ■tHtate-bocU 
■how that in every reign wc have had new r«iilatioiis tiUtt 
lished by our legislature on many aubjecta or naliond Ue 
eel, in order to rneet and arrange Iho new fMneigenciei wigd 
arose, beneficially for the parties inUsteilod and for tb> cat 
munity at large. The same application of freahdeiiuqpai 
BdjuaimeatB must be, from lime to time, repeated in «n 
■ga : for mankind are always moving to new poaitiou id 
cireiunBtancea, and into new personal stales and -hanftHt, 
We are not what our anceatora were ^ we are new iiien,iri& 
■WW minds, artd with noTelties increasing instead oT iMMh 
ing all around na -. thersfore, although the late Mr. 'WjtHtk 
complained of the applications to parliametit as fnaiUig t 
like the psrtidi pump which eieiy one was working i li 
though il is a qnemlous objection to our laws and la«-ti«ftl 
that Ihey are trains of volumes instead of brazen (ablefaa 
punphloti ; yet, until HKtely becomes paralyzed and stiligb 
My — until both our moral and intellectual activitieK dicliM 
Inlo ignorance and torpor, we must, in every generaUoo, I* 
ceiTe and put in acLion the additional means ajtd wnnM 
which the safow, as wall asKOuiforl of socie^, in iii W 
stale and difficnlties, will requits- The mora wiaak lUi \t 
done, ibe mors the public welfaM, artd the individnal uiea£ 
atiifactiou, will he reconcited^nd ptouiuted ; but it diiUIlZ. 
no time be omitted, unless we stpk uiio MuBBulman UMlhf C 
Spaniah debility. Nor will thew novv be any want of «0r 
men or minds capable and williDg to effectuate what wflll 
thus needed. Benevolence nevbr influenced more 
s nation than it is now actuatisK the British doniiii_ 
also, in wish and spirit, if not )n efficacy, every otfm 
pean alala. We may have most power, freedom, »nd ■ .^ „ 
tunity of practically oheying and realizing its suggeBlion^i 
Othnv are desiring what they cannot vel eieeuta. TTii. fa^ia 
il mmibrtly now becommg, more than evor, a public pi 
of conduct i and even ataieameii ate, in most cabinolo, ei— 
Jaf ^ny much than old NUcbiivelian ctafiinesa tattbtn 
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pria^les uid guiding light o( 
B duqr beeooiing more barbtnc 
Ic is u gn>E a disgrace to be loun 
life, u lo be ki ' ' ' ' 



■ brand and a 






to [f^slal! 



le dealings. 



rigfallj. Some mi 

h^U tod imperiect eduralioa, and also beesute human con- 
docl «(iU tang have its obliquities and incoriBiiitencieg. There 
i* tiao a good deal of that minor unsaundneaB of mind which, 
allhinigti not amounting to poaitLve derangement, yet prodncea 
DUKti (troiwoaa thought and action ; but iha general stream 
will he pnier and healthier, and is eliesdy much dfater tbao 
il has Men. Knowledge and education, irreaiscible improTB- 
mmU, die contagion which spreada imperceptibly hum tbcm, 
and the CTample of every improving individual, are daily nia-- 
banting the minds of all classes in BOciety. If we feel this 

•R aSscted. Tlie consequence, Iheicfore, willbeDceforwud 

ht, tliat whitevet new firavieions, and iflveutioug, uid regnli- 

lioiia the national good requires, as further generations and 
tiaab circUDistancaa arise, there will always be the deaire and 
the abilitiea to supply them. Difllcullie* will occur only to 
imtae tibe detennination and to auggest the meana of aurmonnt- 
kg titBa. It is thus that intelligence always acts, and thus 

oiating ia our rulera and lawgivers, and uf their tisbitual good 
«aaaing and social well-wishing, we need not regard our in- 
enaaing population with the least aiuicty or mistrust. Fo- 
lilieal wiadom wilt do what is necessary to harmoniie iti 
iiwuliiiia with the general good ; and the Divine bloaaing, 
pamii with approbalion on such aiina and Mmducl, will gi™ 
effcci and succch to what national philanthropy will tbua ia- 
vise and establish. 

I«t US, (hen. not dread enlarging numhers, nor patma 
mcaaiBca of sesetity against those who most need our atten- 
tion and kindncaa, in ordoi to tfrprcas them ; hut let ua aeek, 
lDat«ad. the moat judicious meant of adapting the iocraaae, 

social bendil of all, with the Uast possible pain and io- 
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popnlation occasions ; and then consid«r if any disadTantaffes 
arise from it to oveibalance them. But we will not do Vak 
on the mistaken principle of seeking onl^ the greatest hvpn- 
ness of the ^preatest numher ; because this seems to me to he 
an evil principle in its pratical applicaticms, as it involvea the 
perpetual sacrifice of the minority to the majority. Fatif'Wm 
may be made miserable that fijfty-one may be happierl tho 
greater number may enjoy and tyrannize ! the rest must, at 
Sieir pleasure and for their conyenience, submit and mtSa ! 
Instead of this, we will be guided by the Chriatiaii teneto of 
doinff good to all, and of doing to ererj one what we daava 
shomid be done to ourselves. 

All national greatness is founded upon populatioik and ansai 
from it. There can no more be national greatness withaot 
population — a population adequate to the magnitude — than 
there can be human nature without human beings. It k the 
people which constitute every state, not the soil thi^ tread 
on. They form the country, which takes its station in the 
charts of history ; and nations arise to be such only ea tfaafar 
populations enlarge. It is this increase which converts a 
family into a tribe, and a tribe into a people, and a peqple into 
a powerful, civilized, and distinguished nation. Stop the 
multiplication anywhere, and it dwindles into inferiodty and 
feebleness in every age and climate. The first TMAiag 
symptom of a thriving country is the increase of its popoW 
tion. 

It was not Africa which made Carthage what it was, hot 
the Tyrian emigrants, who, by their settlement and mnhmli- 
cation, formed and established, as they increased, the Cai^- 
ginian empire on the African shore. When the Rmnan hOB" 
tilities broke up the Punic population, the Carthagiiiian state 
and nation disappeared, though their territory remains i^Mce 
it was, and the walls and edifices were Ions subsistii^ npon 
it, and new comers afterward stationed themselves iwin 
them. It was by the continual enlargement of its vszioas 
populations that .Greece arose, with its multij^stions, to 
splendour and fame within itself, and enriched and «iygn^(M 
its immortal nation by numerous settlements and colonixatiMe 
elsewhere.* 

* It is an interesting Act, that, in oar own days, an evidenes 
ooear of tbe Athenian colonization of the Adriatic. Ch«ek 
itm flued is flirti, inil Isi tn n lUssnsilfln fcusi thaj 
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>ter»[a of Ihcii atabiJily, 
eijor BtiETiftii, and their eilemal 
ire fel[ for over when its populnlion 



Okd ifllnence. i 

powet. The Ror . ... ,.,,_._ 

wu dutlcred and consumed. Ita hiUih and Tiber' and 
iii»iiii. but the ancient greWiem and the ancient Roouins 
hna nnished logetUer, to reappear nu inorc. A riation once 

Tbe elementa of all political ailvanlsgea and gnniieut to i 
KOaaaj lie in it* population, and nowhere else. The licheit 
aeS, iha gold and diamond mints, the (ine»t ^uarties and no- 
biMI riT«r» of any re^on. are nothing to aotiely nilhout the 
hind* and anna liiat extract and- apply their utilities ftam the 
onnd which contains and conceals Ihem, II ia tnnl- 
i people, and (heir local etslion becomea 
MaAl Uld digniW ill proportibn to their increase, and la 
w tctiyitiea which (heir augmetitstion eicilea and makes 
. ._j _ Wealth, industry, produce, atts, cornfbrt, conre- 
_ _. t, influenee, talent, and power augment as they multiply 
ud decline as they diniiniab. There is not a single state or 
lUknt iriueb has arisen to notice or fallen from it but illos- 
tates the« conclunoiis. It is, tbeiafore, lo act in contradic- 
tion to recorded history and lo living experience lo assert 
Au enlarging popolations are not a national benefit, and have 
sM been the solid ineana by which national aggiandiiemeat 
moat eflectually eslsbliebed and up- 
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■ince the same order in the coune of nature has emoed. 
Provision everywhere precedes the gift of life. No animala 
of any kind arise where there is no (Sod ; but all which conM 
into oeinff find their maintenance at hand. This plan is iO 
remarkahiy and invariably pursued in all the systems td nsp 
ture, that eveiy animal mother which does not heorself lead 
her young, is always led to lay her ^gs where the ^»»»— gmg 
oflbpring will find what thej require. I believe I have idsiif* 
tioned some instances of this sort in the first volume <tf these 
letters. 

In the human race, the parents would not be alive to ham 
their children unless they had sufficient sustenance to keep 
themselves in beinff. Therefore, the existence of those iriie 
live, and the fact of females being mothers, are at aU toaas 
evidence that there is on the earth, or regularly ariaiiig fimmity 
enough to maintain every coexisting race. There could not 
be eiuier parents or offspring unless this were the case. Pop- 
ulation thus follows subsistence, and never comes where dua 
is not. Hence the very appearance of pqnilation is a testi- 
mony that the food which supports them is at that time in ex- 
istence also. 

That food is then in existence is likewise a pledge to us 
firom nature that it will continue to be producible. More 
food has hitherto always come from the earth as man has ap- 
plied for it, although he has been increasing from six persons 
to a thousand millions of human beings. The experience of 
her past bounty is the only pledge we have from nature Sor 
her future supplies : for we must remember that she never 
gives more than an annual sufficiency. She must renew bar 

S'd every year, or we all perish. The wliole of mawlrin^ are. 
erefore, as much living with the possibility of being stsived 
as any increasing population can be, and perhaps as modi aa 

ahd the sv 



any individual is. We cannot commahd the sunshiiiei 
govern the rain, nor avert the frost or hail We are thantee 
at the mercy, every year, of him who has this power ; and if 
lus constant kindness in this respect releases us firom any ae- 
tual dread of the failure that would ruin us, it is fractious sal^ 
tormenting to harass ourselves with fear that the ail^tiriwwl 
need of a fUUeth or a hundreth part more will not atill be aa 
producible as it hitherto has been. The existence of 
population, whatever be its numbers, is therefore a 
Mtntion that it has sufficient food ; and the unifocm 




of i^ «ilh ereiy enlugemcnt of muikind for (he lairt 4000 
jttat, if the eunst pledge w« can luve that the BUgmcntalion 
of lbs DM will be Btlendeil wil]) ibe nme lugmenliiian of Iba 
aiba, nbich has tulherto never (siled Id tciae. We have M 
oiKb leupn to doubt ibe coming of the aupplir M all foi aaj, 
a Id be apprehensive that it will not coaie Avtih the augment- 
aion WB imf require. Ho who granta il hu thus fat »Iwstb 
tmnad it la out fair loduitiy, in the qi 



anted, although our 



or the donation 
upposc that he 
■MnmluiDe lo do in Ihis respect what lie has. up to this 
KOI, mvanably done, is to bciicTo without tho smallest 
BBCe. and in oi^xuition to all eiperience, that he will 
•oddeiJy change hia ayatcm. both of naluro and Provi- 
' ' deatruclion for continning to fiilfil hia 

ting the aeiiea of hia human race. Our cim- 
B ia, ihat the veiy liae of population is in it- 
of present sufficiency, and that is a token and 
of the continuation o( the enpply. 
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ICC DI«B SmKET, 

■n* ™JbU (Multa of an increasing populati 
it benefiia "e derive from it. We will nonce- iqb moai 
jmnment of tbeuG, aa they reeud tlie nation, the age, and the 
nfiriluii. and as ibcy iffccl human nature itself. 

Tba ^pointed and auaisined division of niankmd into many 
tUtnunwea their comparative populations important objects 
"t IJv^i ootwem with rcapect to each other. The most tiu- 
•dOMvealwayslliemDelpawerrut, if other things arc equal ; 
td lUs (uperioiity balances many disadvantages, and put* 
te lOK popnloua in the greater danger of aggiesaion or con- 
pML Unless, then, other nations are willing or able (o cur- 
Id lUl pc^HiUtiona, n* must giowaa tbejg[ow,<n via jmf^ 
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be in oor ondinaiy power while they have magnified into a 
giant's ttnagih. Ii, then, we desire national safety, inda- 
pendenee, and foreign respect, we should rejoice that the Ihriog 
materials from vidiich we derive them increase in fiiU propor- 
tion to the popular multiplications of the surrounding commn- 
nicias. Tm smaller our numbers, the less must be the 
imoDnt of our naval and military protectors. These must be 
■Iwaya in a proper ratio to the amount of the whole peoplev 
fat a due portion only can be spared or maintained by thereat. 
To be in the firat rank of existing powers, our numbers mnat 
keep in that quantity which raises others into that stage ; if 
not, the diminution will lower us into those inferior latee to 
which national disadvantages are continually accruing. Heoea 
in thia day of large kingdoms and populous nationa uiere ia no 
alternative between enlarging numbers and inferi<»ity, dai^er 
tfid decline. But experience everywhere shows that there is 
for more general comfort and competence to every claaa of 
society in a prosperous and powerful nation than in thoee 
which are feeble and subordinate. One of the atateaman's 
greatest objects, in taking the census of his countrymen, is to 
show to other states the advanced strength, the ability to 
maintain its independence, and the flourishing condition of 
his own. The increase of its population is the most compen- 
dious evidence to other governments of the internal vigour and 
social healthfulness from which it has arisen, and its auiBf- 
ciency to be its own protector. An increasii^ census ia an 
enlarging shield of defence from all exterior aggression ; it ii 
an aegis which deters as well as guards. 

Every newboru individual, even the poorest, must, if he 
lives, have food, clothes, and habitation, furniture and imple* 
ments, and conveniences of many kinds which he cannot, m a 
civilized society, make for himself, but which must be woriked 
and provided by others, and be sought for from them. "Emsf 
new comer, by this demand and its supply, cannot but aug- 
ment the productions, and, in them, the property of the eoo- 
ety to which he is added, and furnishes further employment 
for those who must earn their enjoyments by their labouTi 
and who are ever willing to do so wherever that ia reqniied. 
Agriculture must raise more com ; the manufacturers fiibri- 
cate more soods ; the builders erect fresh houses or cottages ; 
artisans of all sorts must make more of their commoditMi ; 
Mod there must be everywhere more shopkeepers to aeU 
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"nm muTeuiDg popubtian increaiea (he activities of eiei? 

Cof tacielj i and no one can deny that, if the added num- 
Svi eiMiugh (0 eal, they do good Id all by tbeir other ne- 



._ they T , , ._ 

■Ulitc artii Imdes, piofeHSHiiiB, and EDuiufacturea leek for bii»- 
MH and demanda. The mora ocdcia airiva the happier and 
Bora thriving they are. It is Tor Iheii fellow-creatuces that 
they work, and liy the use which olheis make oC theii pro- 
daelioni that Ihey live, lliey ^end their goods abroad only ho- 
caow they weave and woik more than ia wanted at home -, but 
if the donieMic dcnuuid enlaiges. as fiom additional numheis 
il alwaya muU. their proCits ara greater, and the remuneralioa 
mon immediate, and theii troubTe of the eipottalion avoided, 
TIhp ingmonted population etimulatei the mduaUy, increaaea 
the iugenuityf and augments the property of the country, arid 
MMea the working fsmiliea to be more employed, more com- 
ftmble, and tnore contented. Every man wants as mnch u 
btoonld mskfl himaclf. The newborn being, therefore, never 
liagt into society hands to be idle or Indolence to be main- 
tUBd. The neceassries herequlrea othersmnBt supply : but 
la DmM aliH],eiert an adequate degree of his own labour for 
their benefit m order to procure them. Hence no additional 
popnlalion is a burden on any one. Tho eiisting work for 
thcDVW arriviiig. and these for them. It cannot be otherwiae. 
W* do not paaa the newborn into an island to slroU and slun>- 
bB whflo tbo rest maintain them. They shout up amone a(, 

jnme, h tliey mature, contribute aa much to support and ben- 
l6l£eir elders aa they have been benegled by them. But 
jfllw population languiahT arts, industry, production, arul com- 
loK lancn and languish too. There cannot bs more of theae 
'nduala to exercise them ind to give them 



trs'i 



■riwpag impulati 



a the advantages of u 
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form, and in tbeli national effects : but olhei cnnnd- 
open before uo, and present to us benefits which tat- 
nnnbera oecuioq to their age, to thenueliea, and to 
satnre lUelf. 
_ talent, the energies, the inventive skill ; new diacov- 
< of the utilities uf natural siibstsnces ; i\ew l,\io\i^i«i& 
of applying tbete properties lo the producVioni ot nw« 
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commodities, or to the moltiplicatioii of fonaer one 

creattte aetiritieB of the hamm mind, and the nov 

tbandant, more diTersified, and more unireraanj difiuei 

Teniences of liie have in every coontry increased wit 

Increasing popalationa, and most signauj in our own. 

more people appear in our country, the moro we invei 

zicate, possess, and enjoy. Oor comforts have aogi 

with our numbers, and ever will and must do so, fa 

thcT are the makers of all; the more comers the more i 

and the more consumers too ; ercnr newborn person 

to be a new customer, for every birth nraltiplies the han 

are to make, the minds that are to devise, and the 

that want supply ; but all who want nrast provide then 

with what ther need, and must therefore make it, or d 

will induce other makers to give them what they require 

one can live without the necessaries of life, a^ no o 

stows them mtis on another in the general coarse of 

We exact of each other that every one ahaU exert hi 

powers to provide his own maintenance ; and this can l 

effected by doing something that will be serviceable to > 

and that will induce them to exchange for it what will \ 

iul to themselves. Hence the more people that ari 

more of the necessaries and conveniences of life m 

made ; for if, as in wilder countries, others will not p 

tiiem for us, every one of us must make more for oum 

Thus the necessaries and conveniences of life in any 

tiy, that is, its moperty and wealth (for these constiti 

substantial wealtn), most increase with its population. 

Eter numbwr need more than the less, and cannot e 
have not the due supply. Production, therefoie, 
does invariably multip^ with population. Its qja 
depends upon their augmentation, and arises from it, an 
not fail to do so unless mankind cease to want and t 
They must have the amount enlarged as they enlarge, 
ger, cold, and rain, desires, active limbs, k)ve of actio 
siffht of pleasurable things about them which others ha' 
quired, the wish for enjoyment, and to obtain that ther 
enjoy, stimulate every new generation which grows 
they actuated their predecessors. And thus it is impo 
for a population to mcrease without productive activi^ 
nrodoee of all sorts multiplying in a country. We may 
deem it ^possible to be othmwin *, for it Is natmaDy v 
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h fiirtiie newbom to gouid plue Uieaisnlvcs on tliebBok* 
•)f our high tobiIb. or in the aubiiiliB of uuT ciliea, Bnd cod- 
lentedly £e bwbj in famine, becBUW they will do nothing ftn 
IbemaelTH to obuin wh*t they tieeU, but tesolve to perish in 
Blalh ind idlene«, unless robin* or rsveiiB wilt bring ibim 
food without their own eiertioDa uid inqiury, lliiB, I say, 
U in impoBBitailitir, (or the rutur^ ^petites will not let (hem 
act tbuB ; tbaac stiiiuilUe, and every new individutJ of the 
enlacing nnmben Beeks bb hnrtily to provide bimspLf with 
his rkecEAWiTiea sod comforu M Bny of those Viho were ex- 
isting befoTD he <na bom. 

But where the papulation is small, the proiliictions and prop- 
erty of the country are m a diminished slste. If popoUtioD 
stopa, Ihpy never increase. Poverty or ecintj circuuiBtincea, 
•nd fewer conveniences, arc (be cooipanions of smalt BOcie- 
ties, u wealth aod abundince are of all multiplying commu- 
nities — slwiys wealth ID tbem. as compared with their pre- 
ceding state, and wealth enlugiiig, as to iti compariBOn will) 
otliere, as they tauliiply and learn how to gain or make what 
they desire. I admit tbsi happmeas is independent of richeB 
and abundance, sod maybe always enjoyed without Ibetn. 
But if nations deem an afHuence of all that human ingenuity 
can make ot use a diillnctian and an advantage, they will 
posBCBB theM mote lugely as their inhabitantB multiply and 
mdOBtriDualy empkry themselvea. 

New population enBurea likewise new kinda of produce 
of all BUch, as woU as greater exuberance ; for as it eoines 
up into B society where ail Ibnuer branchea of mdostiy an 
well tilled, the younger must either wait idl the older die off 
in order to take their place, or must think aiid contrive for 
^hemaelves BOme addiiioua to the utilities or pleasures of their 
fellow-men, in order to have the employniGnl and the proGt 
(hey desire. New men have new ideal, and strike out new 
paliui. and seek (o be distinguished by their novelliei ; and 
leeaoae (hey are new men, m new circumstances, sad with 
new habitt, they think new ihou^^. they discern new tbinge, 
they form new imaginatHMis, uid deviao new produclioue of 
some sort or other, and cm no more help domg so than they 
can avoid deeping, drcaoung, awaking, or exercising any of 
the funclions of Iheit frame. 

BetKe. aa populations ralaige, the inventivo powers of hu- 
•aa «tiimiUt«l to new Mmceptioiu, wtd ne» w- 
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^'▼itiet, and to new creations of the necessaries, convenii 
IBd pleMUTM of society. They cannot but endeavour 
crease the meszis and materials of gratifjring, benefiting 
interestiitf their fellow-men, in order to be gratified 
mitm. There is nothing left to their choice in this res 
thsj must thus act or starve ; and no man will starve 
etn devise or obtain employment that will enable him t 
tain what he needs. Population, therefore, cannot mi 
without thus multiplying a nation's property, wealth, com 
cODfenience, talent, strength, and enjoyments. 

The MORAL and intellectual quaUties of a nation must 
wise increase with its population ; must — I repeat th< 
phatic word — ^because it is the plan and will of Provi< 
that this should be the result, and therefore his estab] 
fjrstem of our nature and social economy compels it to I 
As to the intellect, this is very obvious, for it cann 
otherwise. The more minds that exist, there must be 
thinkers, and more thoughts, and more original imaginat 
more reasoning and more knowledge. Every man 
something, and twenty must have and add more than five 
a thousand more than twenty. When that thousand i 
plies into a million, there will be ten hundred times more 
sations, ideas, and knowledge^ of some sort or other, 
there were or could be while only the smaller number ex 
A few may slumber and vegetate only ; but numbers ( 
each other. They will talk and debate, as well as thin) 
•at. They will strive to outdo each other, and each to 1 
lelist, as clever as those they see and know. None wil 
submits to be inferior. The more there are, the more ei 
tion and ambition emerge and influence. The presem 
human beings is always a little inspiration to each o 
common chitchat shows this ; and the more there are that 
gregate together, the greater is the animation and the n 
result. When this spirit begins, we daily see, that th 
like sheep, they will often follow one another, yet, like s 
they also love to wander from each other, and to find out 
pasture and new ways for themselves. Hence it is a 
Tariable law in all societies, that their intellectualities inc 
and become more diversified and universal as their mer 
multiply. Nothing can prevent this result. 

But I grant that mental activity without morality is ; 
jDidtble weapon, that is more likely to be used mischiev 




Ami for good ; for power 
bODMnc* mote dreadlul ac 
cntaa. It is, theierore, with delight that 1 
diat Ihe incieisB of populstian muet also incrcaie the ma- 
nlier of a. couDtiy in bU its branches- 1 do not lacan that it 
(bniu perfect men. or can yet eitiuguiBh vice and crime. 
Whu onginstes from other rauaes miiat continue ag long ae 
ibne canses operate ; and the causea of Bin and errpr on 
(Bth precede the enlargeinenta of all nationa. though when 
the; actuate it muat be on the individuala who cotnpoat them. 
Sin Did einor, vice and crime, will therefore yet accompanj 
th«difliiBiigraceof man, and be in everycily and in eiery Til- 






ls, that increaaing population ia ever acV- 
tU, though it may augment (he numerical 
I census be taken by heade alone. A ni- 
ns mual have mure vicious individudi Ihui 

5'.c of one mJhoo oniy ; hut it will not 
e quantity of vice wid errttr whkb iiiK* 



I earlier 






; that is clear. It wjl 



tK*, 






la of a 






Can we doubt thii ? A 
diailidili«, and crimes of 
an Danish and Normau 
Kare we sea-kings ! Are 
put Alfred tau^t and g 



le now practiaing all the vices. 
Angln-Suon ancettora, or o( 

no better than those wfkom our 
-ned. and by whose igtvoruiM, 

Maed and ffrieved 1 No one can suppose so. The same Br- 
fOneiit will proportionably apply to every succeeding reignj 
ud I Ihiidc no one who has mide the private manoeii, the 
flntwitii literature, and ihe biojFraphy of his country i nu- 
H« Mudj, bul must feel and say that, take class h» eltu, and 
Millie each of these now around us with ila (ellow when 
Qaotgi ni. 01 even when George IV. began to leigik, W>^<to 
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pidtfic and the indiridual morality of oar improving, i 
9M mxdtv^'mg coontrymen, have increaaed, are inon 
and will not be diminished. 

I am M enou^ to be able to remember what ! 
known and seen, and what my parents related to me, 
compare what I remember and heard of with what I m 
ierve and know ; and my personal conyiction of the 
i«ting fact which I am expressing is a daily source of 
cation to me and of self-congratulation ; let me add, i 
real gratitude likewise to Him from whom all impnn 
flowa — that I am living at this time, in such a counti 
with such a prospect around me. 

But it would be most unjust to my contemporaries 
not to admit, and state also, the coinciding truth, Ik 
metioratioiw which do so much honour to human nati 
not confined to our insular cmnmunity. The spirit of u 
ilig fiood is moving upon every one ; the breath of He: 
gently breezing upon all. In each, a new impose U 
is right and best is exciting the human heart, and po 
the mind, and creating a dmusins dissatisfaction witi 
appears of a different character. The world is visibly 
izinff everywhere as its numbers increase. There 
muen to be done to be effected rapidly or ostensibly ; 
that is well accomplished will be unseen, because it is a 
and can only take place bv its individual efficacy, j 
tions and consequences will, by degrees, be perpetually 
ing out evidence of the new fMrocess that is working, a 
moral progression in which human society is now s 
advancing. 

A few more particular considerations may be subjoh 
the mevitable connexion between the . increasing pops 
and the increasing morality of a nation, taking this ahi 
its fair and large sense, in the actual general truth, ai 
judging by the partial exceptions or interrupting ano 
only. 

If the mora] virtues were not the most useful to t 
and the most beneficial to the individual, they wouU 
long since become obsolete among muikind. No sai 
son would willingly put others into handcuffs and fet 
they were unnecessary, or spontaneously encumber h 
with them if he could live without them. None would, 
Ar», reatrain or regulate their tnclmations and actions 1 
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man! niEeii or ■elf-coercion, aor nquiie ofberg to obserre 
tbam if tbej were uaeleea lo hiniBelf and of DO imporUnKe 
U tb« gener^ community. But if moTald are unAeTTJeeBbtfl, 
Ml *n Uw* — for all Uws are mocal reatrictiona on human 
eODdnct — and can only be obBjed by Ibe eelf-govemmenl of 
iddinduala, in confonniiy wilb llieii iajnnctinns. Laws aie 
a> political and civil mcniliiy nhich the social authoritiea 
eaJMii in actiona wherein the public ate interealed. The 
nunlity of priiste life consiEta of thoae pri-vate iawa which 
ttncm ind iBvelation leapcctively require every individual to 
obey and practise for Win own advantage and happineai, ai 
well ai for their aocial Deceasily and benetit. The contin- 
Md incoleation, in eveiy couatiy and in every age, of both 
IBMic and private morala, ia an unceasing evidence to UB that 
BBmaD weliare cannot be preserved wilbout them, nor indi- 
TiAial comfort either. 

On Ihia iadealructible principle the moral impravemeni of 
ncie^ has been baBe4; ttld iy thla it) aiQlti Cflndutt, K 
^u it baa been taught and practiaed, faaa beea everywhere 
upbM. Fancy, argue, speculate, wiah, wdl, and act aa we 
may pleaae, stdl the truth, which no one can avert or escape, 
*fll |reaa always and heavily upon us, that he who will he 
imdianl must and does personally suffer in mind, body, cbar- 
•tter, property, health, safety, or comfort ; and in coiwe- 
^wiirceB more or less immediate from hie immoraliiiBs, and ia 
nvpoftion se he will commit them. Our Creator hu to 
Inoed oiu body, and mind, and our aocial relations, that we 
^asDl ^eit>!t ouiselvea from «uch results, nor annihilate the 
edoBfliiorx between wrong conduct and personal evil from it of 
■SDC aoit or other. This being the ealahlisbed law, observe 
ibmierBtiOD as society multiplies. 

Toe common etfect of all enlarged popnlation is, that the 
Brabcn in all uts, trades, and professions increase, and, of 
cntnei, the clainmnla for employment. When the laboureia 
are few and the wotit indispensable, we must take auch aa 

vacaf the bad who will labour at all, than not to have that 
dODe which it ia necessary to effect. But as the working 
population increaaca, selection becomes possible ; sod in 
voy coae where it can be practised, the man who is both 
ONMI and able ia prorcired to those who choose Vo \m otoKt- 
•iae. No one wiJJ ptefcr the knave 1^ Ite W«i«t*, m 
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drunkard to the sober, or the profligate to tiie mond' nuau 
This certainty, and the unvarying choice of the better friiea 
the better is to be had, act like a premium and stimuhis to 
create the habit and quality which, even in their worldly ^ 
fects, are found to be so adyantageous. 

This principle operates alike in every clan of society. 
Whoever will unite the moral quaUties and habits with doe 
skill and industry in any walk of life, will be raperior beingB 
in estimation, in real value, and in conduct, to thoee wSo 
choose to be inmioral or irregular, and will be profemd as 
such wherever the beet and fittest are wanted or songht ftr. 
The improvement which their individual yirtvee will occanon 
in their minds and manners will increase their abilitj in el 
their employments, and their own comfort likewise. It is 
such a recommendation to be in this state and to bsrs this 
character, that the propensity to acquire it is always opentmg, 
and increases as knowledge and education enlarae the p«^ 
ception of the utilities, and as the failures, and su&ruigs, and 
disgracefnl conduct of the contrary tendency are seen and no- 
ticed. But the more population enlarges, the more ths diAv- 
ence is observed and felt. The respecta^lity of the moral in 
every rank rises always so high above the vicious and the 
criminal as to be a distinction in every town and yiHagB, 
Such characters are more wanted as numbers increase ; Hid 
the demand and preference for them are continually drawing 
others to become like them, and cause the yooi^ to feim 
themselves by such models. This is as true of the homMest 
as of the greatest, and in all the intermediate states. We 
seek for honest and moral servants, and never wiUuigly em- 
ploy those who are otherwise. In all our dealings, we desiie 
to meet with such characters and prefer them. All magis- 
trates desire such assistants, and the public remtire such ma- 
gistrates. In every public office and private circle, integrity 
and virtue distinguish the individuals who have them with the 
silent esteem ana approbation of those who know them ; and, 
therefore, as soon as the mind becomes generally cultivated, 
and the knowledge of right and wrong is circulated, tho moral 
virtues increase in th^r power and influence. Success w9l 
rarely be attained, or not be permanent without them ; and 
whoever wishes to be most safe, most forward, most hononnd, 
and most happy, is urged by his personal interests to be 
tte9t io acquire and 8(3ieiM«»%0 ^iiewn«^Ai&. 




is noimd, ttvHl the m 

nfn, tbe mint improved, the n 
■DDrt provpcTOua in™ in etety totiety, inirmit of popnlMioa 
iDiiH iDgmciil tfae number of ilie monlized inditiduab, tad 
the general habits and prsclice of moraiity in Ihe coonby. 
The necesBJI; for Ihcm will be augmented with the freih 
mmbcn tbat Bliss. They will bo more appreciated as Ibey 
UB more wanted. They will be more selected and prefeired 
(a ibeir utilities ; and ns tbey multiply In number, all that irB 
MI M mil fail and suiter in every cisse from tbeii depreci- 
Uioa ud inferiority, on af count of llieir deficiency. Wliile 
••(ulMlpOurselve* to what is better, we ^all [tever take 

Bui do DO evila attend an increase of popntalian T None, I 
ltiink,{rom the inireaae alone. No new ones accrue which 
did DM ciist before. The young generoliona come unofliiid- 
isj^j among us at (o themselves, and bave been planned to 
cwtM in the most helpless and docile form, that we may mould 
titam lo our wishes, and make them what Ihey oudit to be. Ir, 
tbtn, they afterward become producers of evil, Ihey are trained 
to bo so by our habits, and only imitate at first what they 
tnd, and continue it because they have learned from U to 

It i* true, Ihey want subsistence, and must acquire it : but 
M do all among whom thry come ; aiid until nature fails to 
jtoduce what their industry solicits from it, there will he 
«Wi^ /ot Ihera to share, as well as for Ihoir predecessors lo 



ihey 



hare likewii 



settled ii 



channels bj 



tona new ones. The same difficulties euM 
mxy hour in society, whcihrt more come or not ; all stages 
rf it have their poor, and necessiloiis, and unproridod ; the 
■Ittionary population as much as the enlargit^, and [he decU- 
aM| many more. If population should produce no more than 
IRcnly to replace iteolf. yet it must have its infant, who Dwatke 
Ut^ochera, and old age, which cannot maintain itaelTh^iu 
Umt. The aamo ]^oponion of these axini at all limso, aiUl, 
■ fa M piblie nwi^irsncy iniiicatcs drstitntion, moieofllua, 
h ill DMMl miserable eha)>es, appear?! in i-nimtncs &Bt oAst^ 
■ ".alikfc(»(«a«i. ■V«<s- 
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crime, and penoiy coexist in all nations, and axe the 
cau^ of each other. They never dis^pear when popi 
r stops, and do n<^ increase in ratio, though they may is 

^ nnmber, because it multiplies and prospers. 



LETTER XIX. 

Vimu qf the State qf the Living World in eevend Covniriei 
Comparative Proportion q^ tketr InhabitanU at the sueeeedm 
qfL^e.—Tkepo»§iNe Longevity qf Human Natwe, andlnaU 
U m variotu ParU qfthe World, 

My dear Sydney, 

Having thus surveyed the laws and system which 
^_ been estSilished for the continuance and governed augi 

SSI tions of the human population, let us now consider the i 

state of our Living World, which results from them, ; 
will show us the plan and intention of the Creator in a{ 
ing them, and in sustaining their daily operations. 

iVe will begin our inquiry with our own country, as i 
which, as residents in it, we cannot be but most interes 

One remarkable fact appears to us in our living 
which is, that the males with us are ahnost equally d 
between those who are under twenty years of age and 
who are older. In the year 1821, nearly one half of i 
male inhabitants of Great Britain were found to be les 
twenty years old ; and the other moiety to be above thai 
The same fact occurred again in the census of 1831. f 
was as true of England and Wales by themselves^ as of 
land, with a little more on the younger side, separately ti 

* " In the enumeration of 1891, the males under twenty were 3,ff 
upward or twenty, 3,002,300 ; including all the males wtKhie age 
tben ascertained."— Rickm. Enum. Abet., vol. i., p. 9. 

t " In the enumeration of 1831, the males known to be under i 
were 3,041,405 ; upward of twenty, 3,944,51 1 ."—lb. 

I Mr. Rickman has classed the ages in England and Wales in ! 
Enum. Abet., p. 37. In this table those under twenty amo 
9,996,638, thoee above twenty are 2,552,416. In 1831 the males ii 
LAND of twenty years were 3,199,984 ; and those under twuit 
3470*043. In Waubs, those of twenty were 194,706 ; under thi 
/%^r.— Rickm., ib., vol. U., fe. lOit 
f Ial8$lih9 aatoslA MMdltvmaf w«nM9^1; wad 
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It mi likewise nenrtj' the case in Ireland, with lonu: Urgsf 
diflefmce in her juvenile portion.* That all Ibe gteal mem- 
b«n of om community, though diifering in their localities, and 
ID many of their leading hahita and circuuiHiances, ars yel 
ander such asaimilatjng influences as to havf an approuma- 
(ioa or uniformity of BtwiaL condition in tiu^ reaped, ia an 
iateresting certainW. which deaerves our recaltecCHUi ^ tha 
joung and the mature thus balance each other in the constilu- 
IiOQof our living world : many civil snd social caniequencti 
mual (allow Trom such a partition. 

Bal the preei>e year of the age which diiides the propor- 
liOM of the juvenile and elder populoiion ia uot the same u 
ours in >U other countriea. Like all (he ratios which con- 
Ctm our birth and life, ihu term that aeparatea the younger 
and maiorer part of society variea hi each nation ; hut yet 
ajsin, like them, (he varieties are bounded, iu theae diTeui- 
tiea. by iimita universally aosiained. 

Thill, io America, u we have before reoiaiked, one half of 

ita irdubitants are under aiiieen years of age, and all the rest 
oUbI.1 In KuBsia, we foutid that half of its newbora gener- 
tlioaa died under fificBn;|: while in Saiony, a moiely ate 
(ddcr ihtn either of Lbeae, being almoat twcnty-lhrca ^ears ;^ 
lod in France, Iwenly-nii reara a the dividing boundaij of 
ber longer hving youth.ll Hence more of the joung sunive 



BQty in Great Britain than in either the Unit 
'lasiaii einpire i but not so many aa in Saxoiij, •!». pi 
ly M in France ; as if Uua laat-menlioned counliy a 

,— Wckm., t»., IMS. TbB dlviMHi btre would be ataier Iwaoi 
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been, at: the lime of Lhia ccdbqi, more favaimbis lo yM^ 

ful dutnUon Uiui even oui own. I hare not tetai i litN 
dbctLminsiion. The portions in Canada, at lUe ennnu (f 
leSG, resembled thoie of England in this point.* 

Tbe subsequent ages present to ua some impressive infi- 
cations of tlie auperiur ituration of individual life in EmW 
■a campated wilh the United States of America, which I 
have not yet seen noticed. Whether the differencs of ah- 
brily arises from climate, nature of aoii, habits of Ihe feofSt, 
their employments, thoir political Bicitements, ot their bay 
moveable life, or from a mixture of all these accidenls, il ni^ 
be difficult to decide. It is, however, striking enougti u 



],SM,'7a(i 
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TBikc TM feel that length af life beyond the middle period is 
not ■ benefit to be at present sought for thfre ; but nlhet to 
be tofrendeced by those wbo may go to the Hudsoa or to die 
Ohio in tearch of olhei advantages from a settlement in these 

JHOViDCU, 

The eontnwt belweeti the two coiinlries as to daiation of 
indirldiwt life thus appears : In America, nearly one third 
wwe uodcr Icn.* In England and Wales, the aarae propor- 
IkmimE ■ year older, t While about half were only liT- 
teen in the States, with ug they were twenty .t Neaily two 
tlnid* time were under twenty-six, but the same quantity 
hen wen between thirty and thirCy-one.f In America, one 
■erenlli celj were forty ; one eighth forty-five ; one twelfth 
fi%i and but one seventieth were seventy.ll In our own 
iaUnd, one n*enlh were filly ; one tillh were forty-five ; lew 
than one 6mttb were forty ; and a thirty-fifth part were »bt- 
enly-T Thus we have twice at great a proportion of aged 
penooa iX seventj as the American repubftc possesses ; only 
mtt aeventb lege than double the same proportion of the nunt- 
(>o at fiAy ; above one half as many more at forty-five ; nut 
tern il forty ; five years longet at twenty-sii ; and four yoara 
lanfer it suteen. Hence Englishmen live longer tn England, 



So that emigration lo the American commonwealth from our 
tolire aoil may be considered 10 carry with it a probable sbbre- 
Talion of life. Not so to the Canadas. The duration of vi- 
Ulity tbm resemblea much that which takes place in Great 
Brilun." I am inclined to think that the advantage depends 
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more on the \mbitB than on the tenritoiy — a m«ral rather tfai 
« pfajncal effect. 

On comparing the living world in eome other states wii 
our own and with each other, aome of the results ^ppei 
highly favoorable to England, eopecially as it regards U 
longevity of existence. None equal our island in the piapo 
tion of very old people with one exception ; that I will notk 
in the latest term. 

In Saxony', up to the age of sixty, there was some aBakji 
between their dotation of ufe and our own ; but after tfaat m% 
the loqgevity of Enjted exceeded the Saxon with an aseeni 
ing -soperiority as the yesrs augmented. One fourth of tl 
Saxon makes wen above forty ; one seventh above fifty; an 
about one foiBteenth and a half above sixty.* So for i 
wsB near the jwoportions of Eqgland; as here alaoMMt oi 
fourth were above forty ; one seventh above fifty ; mod m 
thirteenth md two thirds were above sixty.! Bnt heyoi 
this we find that in Saxony one fiftieth only were above aei 
eoty ; not « three hundredth part were above etj^ty, andn 
« ten thousandth part above ninety.^ Whereas of £q| 

«ider«Miieen, whom ke has aot separated hito sexss, sad sddiaf i 
this all those he hssdistinfaished,ainouat to 196^00. orthsssOM 
ofeisty and upward were nearly one s even tee nth and a half; these I 
On UbM Stales oT^ili sse were aotoneiweoty-fltth paK in IfitL— If 

* Xhs anale uns oTSaxooy in 18H of forty and upward, 
40 toao 78,119 



aote W 

M«»70 

TOto » 

80 to 90 

Above 00 

The whole malss were 776,944.— M. Peeston., 

f la EoflSBd and Wales in 18SU the Uvios males of km sad • 
stood tboa— 

40 to 40 48t,3S0 



8S,S46 

13,153 
SSM 
7S 
, StatSoe. 



50 to 59 

aotoM 

70 to 70 
80 to 89 
flOloflO 
100 and upward 
Ottt sTSflMjOSS, the male population. 



349,901 

931,500 

115,109 

S9;5§7 



— 1 Rickm., xxxvlL 



00 



t fiaxon saale^ oeventv and upward, 15,481, or about hdv* 
thir teet h f theae of eiibty wave 9398, which is the M33d 
rngtA. Those of uiaety aad aboae only 79 out af this numbe 
ii^jBd SOS third. 
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lafa Bdu, I thiiiy-fidli porlioa reached terenty ; 
■od uxtielh part wefu i^tgtaty. and 1 in S353 were 
iqwMtt* Thu« there was twice as great a proportion in Eng. 
M&d St aevenly as in Saxony ; nearly tfae game it eigbly, and 
•tore four times as many at the age of ninety. 

On eoroparing France with England in Ihii respect, we find, 
IbatiiilbenioslprGciBecniunGrBtianoriieFnialeaiD 1830 who 
<Kn beiween twenty and eiity, England and Wales eiceeded 
Fnccebytlie diiference beiween a one iifih and a onceiuhih, 
a a* ei^l lo five ; for our continental neiahbonr had Ultle 
raon Itiui one eighth of her males between Uiese ages,l while 
Eulmd had the larger proportion 

On contrasting the r r " "" " " 
lutjihof 1S3I. 

at forty and fifty, and likewise, though id a less propoftion, 
liny, and also at seventy.^ But England had a much greet 
raljo of those who reached eighty, and, apparently, would lu' 
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exhibited a still laiger one at ninety, if the French census ha 
discriminated these.* 

But if England possesses more octogenarians than Fianc( 
this old continental country very far exceeds America in tl 
quantity of her elder population, t At the age of ninety, oi 
proportion still more strikingly surpassed that of the Unite 
States ;t although it is a singular termination, that, afti 
transcending them so largely in the series of the elder populi 
tion up to after ninety, America had the advantage in the fe^ 
who attained the ultimate longevity. Only 60 males out o 
above 5,000,000 were living at the age of one hundred i 
England in 1821 ; while the United States in 1830 possessc 
274 of that age out of a number not much larger.^ 

Of all the countries that I have had the means of ei^amii 
ing, the empire of China seems to be the most unfavourable 1 
old age ; for although her last census made her numbei 
362,447,183,11 yet the amount of those who attained the ^ 
of eighty in such an immense population was less than 1 70,00( 
that IS, not a two thousandth part ; nor did a thirty-eixth thoi 
sandth part reach ninety years there, and only 1 in 17,000,0G 
lived to be a century old.lT The proportion of those who wei 

* France, at eighty, had 166,410 oat of 30 millions, or about 1 te 18 
England and Wales bad 31,900 out of 10 miUiona and a half, or 1 J 
about 161. 

t Thus, in America, one third were under ten years of age ; one h^ 
under aixteen, two thirds imder twenty-six ; while in Flrance, ono thii 
were under aixteen, one half iwenty-aix, and two thirds tbirty-aeren. 

In America, one seventh only above forty, one twelfth above M} 
which in l^wice were three tenth* and one sixth. In the United State 
one twenty-fidh of sixty and above, and one seventieth above seveat; 
In France, one twelfth were sixty, and one thirtieth were seventy. 

The American eighty were 1 in 294 : in France, 1 in 180. 

t The American ninety, in 1830, were 2267, or 1 in 3363, while oiu 
were I in 825. 

^ These men of one hundred in America were more than in Englan 
by the difference between 1 in 19.556 with them, and I in 85,867 on oc 
soil, or between (bur and five times as many ; 874 out txf 5,358,500. 

II Sacred Hist. Worid, vol. il., Let. XXI., p. 304. 

V In 1827. the Emperor Kang He, in the twenty-seventh year oT hi 
reign, pubUshed an edict on the socr«ar to be given to such of the ii 
ftrior classes as were above seventy. For those of seventy it diraele 
an exemption fh>m service, and some provision for food, on the giwyi 
that they bad a right, flrom their age, to be nourished by the state.. 

To each of those of eighty be ordered a piece of silk, a kin, or a pe«B 
of cotton, a shi, or ten bushels of rice, and ten kin or pounds ofmaaL 

Those of ninety were to have twice this quantity. This oeeaskMied i 
table to be made of their numbeFs. Those of dghty and above stand a 
iJj/towa ;— 




mtij diSend in hei «everal proviiieeB, but their Henee 
4ia in nine of these wBi 1 in BIS.* Euglsnd, therefore, lu 
iB*c«fida ihia eilraordinuy couuirj in the longevity of hei 
ltdiitanU.1 uid, indeed, most otheia. But in the pmporlion 
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of tlie greatest extent of yital durability on earth 
whose mortality is so much more actiye in the first { 
individual Ufo, seems to surpass any other nation tl 
read of. In 1S34> in the bishc^nric of Woronesb 
88,060 deaths, 56 reached one hundred years, and 
<me hundred and twenty-five;* and in the censuE 
there were stated to be 947 above one hundred, an< 
SOS wore one hundred and ten, and one was one hu: 
thirty-^ve.t 

Yet if the account of the Austrian mortalities be i 
taken, the number of her population who fulfil thei 
must lival that of Russia ; for, with less than half tl 
tion, dlie had in 1884 more than half as many as the 
enmire at that period of life.t 

This extreme longevity is confined to no country 
It was found, in 182^, in Asia Minor among the da 
Jodea.^ It appears in the Indian region of Cabul 
gipsy Ufe, with all its wanderings, exposures, and 
does not prevent the attainment of it ;ir nor have 
greater vicissitudes and fatigues of military life prec 
posnbility of it.** So HoUand, though not the 

* Hmtha, 1895. Dr. Pinkerton mentions that he saw a 
tssiffh village on tbe Don who was in her one hundred and i 
year.— Pink. Russia. 

t The greater ages were thas stated. Among the 047, 
809 . 

59 . 

t ^^ In the Austrian donUnione there died last year 450 pei 
one hundred years of age.** — Morn. Herald and Standard, 4th 

$ ** Duiii^ BY aojourn at JaflBi, a Burdiniaa vessel arriTed 
bMurd twenty Jeweeaes tmrn Soiymat one of whom hore 
weight of one hundred and twenty years. Several counted i 
existence. They were going to purchase, at a high price, a. 
Valley of Jetaosaphat.*'—Corresp. d'Orient., torn. 5. 

II ** Among the Nawab*s ft-ienda we met a man one hundrc 
teen years old, who had served under Nadir Shah. He had b 
of dghty yean in Cabool, and seen the Doorauee dynasty i 
saaeed away. Thle Teiicral>ie parson walked up stairs to o 
Baroes'e Trav. ia Bokhara, vol. L, p. 163. 

IT " Died last week, in Loughton-lane, near Gainsborough 
Inwdied and seeood ^ear, Merriley Buckley, well known throi 
ofClMmidlandcountMaastheMoTHKRofa tribe of Girsiks^ 
years pefambolated that district. HerAineral took place ii 
eofli ehurehyaid op Sunday last."— Doncaster GazeUe, July 

•* ** Died at Muraoo,near Venice, aged one hundred am 
jmn, J. Chiosfdck. He was bora 90th Dec., 1709, and die 
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appeaiB in the pnh- 


lie newspapers, that those who have co 


n^;^ons in c7r^ ; 




e, may mquire into 


the proof of Its reaiily.i 




1S»; tHi<mar«IIh<AiHUiQiiannylni;]0,Bllb>i 


BiaofElrbI,iiaaflnir, 


and bail uivcd till IT97. Ibc clghij-llTe f«in eSe 




■mpiuilni iOiBlKliBir incaly-iliTn vnin, Lavliie 
oaa handrvl a»l <«. ramu 'he ba^«.?<d boif 




on aca aiHl laiHl. Hla 


DunKrao.t.m»l<i«i..VMal.«.l.l.l.=DnMiiL,tan. 




bis gajtly. A>Mdii<; viDlanI paiurion, iio livad >n great .ImpllcHT of ! 


tnodrcd and fl.e, an.! Ua paumm uncla one bunti 








• ■■ Thora' lanDw'lKIng at Don a sailor named r 


nradVanuiuvBr. who 


•D tl>d «><h or laat nw>a.ti leacbad Iha Die at oae 1. 


undrulDndililrtj-five 


jreara. Ttiialailiaohlaal man la axMeurala Ed 


■opa'-Buicb pirlodl- 








naar Ballina, Waller 




a. l»,a .n IbB ndgn 




re lia ended bla ellal- ' 




llal. June. [814, Anoihar oTone Inindrtdaiid ro 




■liaaaai.Ma<..Pab..I83Q. 
t ■■ Mr. LhEb Glluon. ofTemvIe Palrici. aiaiaa 


' 


hal be haa diicDiiirTd 










la^Ebiy. SheiwTai 


Bba la pcrleoilf rcn 


ftoinaDiKiloaalnti.icbo«i. Duilng ibo l«i«ii' 
UeaaalraiiEerupaui. Hor pulm. dom omairf 


uryDf her Ilia al.a tea 






red and lireniy-nlna. 


tli^Mk£^liiiC««T.<>B<»eil^aih<lowaor 


Uonegal. and tWIaned 




nahundraJandlwBB- 


HMD js« orhii a^B."— ScolcD NawapaiBi. qaaui 


la Siandard, Blh Jan,, 


i'^On Ulh December laii (ISM), Denii M'K 


iiley, Df Bheaaa. near 


BallyaallF, dapaned Ihra lira, aged kub HunDais 




1»a>. Da never bad a day'i alrkacaa, coald itad the amallaat prial | 






««i«u>M«ltliiiw(luiul?. BodMuiMaa 




ta.. 


^^ 
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We find loDgtvitf dw in Soodi Afiiea, 10 tlwt Mitte 0ll» 
iMto, nor tbi roda state of povorfy tint may aoconpaoj ill 
localiw, pfOTents ite occnnenee.* It is nattml thet Mttfc 
Amenea ehoiild not be ^thont ber ibare of this vital adna- 
tage when otken exhibit it ; and snch atatementa aa an aaal* 
ogovs to boman expeneoee ebewfaere maT» in jnatiM-t^ Iht 
general prevalence of social veiacitj, be admitted-t BMfc ■• 
aome of bar citizena are more ibnd of the marfaOonatin of 
the aceutate,! aha mnat not be offiended if moxe praeiia ni* 
Amee ia raqnized far her OEtiaMdinaij nariatcrea. I 

Theae mraaoal individnala anpear alao in Fmaee^ ulnt 
one three years ago had leached one bandied and IwHjJ 
Scotland baa ber wnimpleB likewiBe;i' and tba mglBa .«• 




aod tbe stme nontb oit.wliicli br was born. JSe vrss tempaialsja Bv- 
tat."— Ooric Conatltatioo; cbed ta Marnisf HeraUl, SUS T 

Jls tbis asB szeaods almost an dtberi,.it Is tfesirabis to Ittie 
isflietoiy endenoe sboot I|. Bat at Improbsbltl^ te no ssAmI 
aad tho snl^eet Is oarfcms, It is woitb sn Inqiihy ts tboas wIm a^f hue 
tito opportunity. 

* Captain Owen tmim^s of die Irimd of Abdsl Koory, asar IsMn^ 
<* Tbe datives were misersUy poor. One eM nadre enw on bsanl; hi 
said be was one bandred yesrsofsce, sad rememberedi 




bad occurred eigbty years bade."— Owen's VoySxe, vol. i., p. Ml. 

t " On td Feb., im, in Wske Comity, North OBrollna, aaai 
tttnety, Mr. Jesse Wsle, son of Mr. Artbwr Wsle. tvAs ie IwStg flliiki 

sdtrsncedsfeofonebondred and fifteen. Tbe son was la lbs i * " ' 

witb bis fttber. His death wss esosed by s fiin.<*— Dorhaaii 
April, 18M. Tbe** Gentleman's Matazine^ (br 1787 ai e ml eaad 
Ange as tlien dying In Maryland at tbe ageof one bandnMtaad i ~ ' 

t If Mr. Tomer means 4o ssy tbst a Uurgsr proportion sTAa 
kens tban or tbe people hi orbereoontrtes are** more Ibodar thai 
loos tbsa ofibe seearats," he nttere a wIMil slsnder.— ilsi. AL 

$ I slliide to tbis psragrapb in tbe **Genileinsn'S MMdns^^AM 
of eoanNubss been taken mm Amerteanautberity: " IliT ITMa ail > TOM 
died at New-Toric Jdee Heib, aged one hundred and iixty4w«b wSkm 
atated to bave been tbe nnrse of General Wasbingttm."— Oaai. ■feb 
18M.p.446.» " ^^^^ 

U "Lately died, aged one bandred and twenty, M. Daado^lia 
Inhabitant of tbe departinmt ef Gen, wbieb is remaitebis Ibr r 
baviiig flnisbed bis long career wltboot -baling sollbred flaai I 
~6ent. Msgn 1834, p. 110. 

ir**Tliereiir nsnslng'at Joppa, near Edinborgb, an __. 

CbSlaea Hospital, named John Wright. He was bom dih 

aadinsoionihwaibeooehttndradsndsevea. He-saw niaua 4 





AmUiIw 




lUU. TW Me jseliiii J iwrbii 
Jjraf r^^JaMihrw >Bttrhi 




inTenti the ai 
duI of comfbiti 



i around, facts appear, which ieid a 
~ iiBaaice of soil, climile, clrcn. 
6 the actual occoFTOnce. not merely of extraonliiuuyi 
1 of comfbitBblE tongevitj in some indiridi^ols in every n- 
poo. R*re they alwajs will be. bul oecsaiDHally Ihey sppear 
B oTety p«it of our globe ; though we do not find that taj 
nttion nurkii it with n dintbction of public honour but the 
CtdoEset who. though inferior to eivrliied Europe in most 
tmgt, jet, at timet, displsy ■ moral wisdom which deBCrrea 
OUT emulatioTi.* One of the grcBtest teats of tbifi in a couo- 
l<T, md of sound moral feeling in an bdividual, is a peraonal 
> old age. It operates downwaid, through all our ao- 



' rery cradle period, with a Eienefieial in 
y wul be the better for. 
The s^ubrity of England, either Irom iU climate, it 
=- ^-leUeclnalcn'-^— ^-- '-"-- ■ 



lemel to old i 
ciiJ liiiks, to 01 
ercTf family w 

lie s^ubrit; of 

, or its inlelleclnaT cultivation, to the more advanced pe- 
liodi of social hfe, is indicated by the fact, that in 1S34 it 

m calculated ilwi tbere were ;bea acveniy pwn id tbe 

Rirase of Lardb who were between seventy and eighty years 
of ip, or a aiith part of the 4S6 of whom tho house, inolu- 
tag ihe bishops, conaista. Eleven of these were noticed M 
cilher oeioeenarians, or still oldat.t 

ibmg the longevity of England, and Iheteibro 
to manners or condnct, I feel rnyself to bs ai- 
Dpiuion by a oircutnstance that 1 have juat re- 
tarch, in his UoatiBe on the opinionu of ue plii- 
loaaphers of his own and the anterior times ; for I learn there 
Au even our ancient Britons, in all their painted nudity and 
mldoeac, when fierce mannora, and barbaric habits, and all llie 
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evils of unciyilization, or what was neaily such, were tbe 
characteristics of their population, yet had the reputation oi 
living to 120 years. He quotes the Greek physician who had 
remsmced this circumstance, and contrasts them with the 
Ethiopians, who became old at thirty. The Grecian refecs 
the British longevity to their colder climate, and it is certaiidj 
not possible to attribute it to any civilized improvementa. 
From the manner in which it is mentioned, it seems not to 
have been an accidental circumstance, but sufficiently frequent 
to have drawn the notice of foreign observers at the commenee- 
ment of our Christian era.* 



LETTER XX. 

7%e Natural Division of PojndaHon into moieties of Youth ws/L Jgw 
in England. — The settled Preponderance and Povoer of tks Eldtr^-^ 
J^eet of this established ATrangement.-^Their respective OperaHmu 
on each other, 

Mt dear Son, 

From the facts and laws we have been recapitulatinff arise 
that state and fabric of our social world in which it is ue ]%• 
vine plan that mankind shall generally appear and live. Hie 
constitution of society, in our British community, will cottvef 
to you a sufficient notion of what it is in the civilized naSaaim 
of the world, though each country, amid a common similarity 
in the great outlines, has its own specific variations. 

That one half, or nearly so, of our male population are con- 
tinuously under twenty years of age is an ^rdination by whidi 
the government of human life is permanently placed, and 
steadily kept in the hands and uiider the control of the elder 
moiety.f In other countries the same division has the 



* " Aflc1eplttd«s reports that the Ethiopians become sooe aged; thsC 
is, by the time they are thirty years old ; because their bodies an ' 
and burnt by the sun. Bat in Britain, men live on to 190 years, b 

their country is cola, and their natural heat is Icept by this in their < 

•wlUle the Ethiopian bodies are more open, flrom their poras bsiaf nh 
taxed by the sun's action. I'hose in the arctic climes an mora dHMS^ 
and on this aceonnt they attain to neater lonEeyiiy."— Flu., aaac r^s 
^/>«f*,orPi8e. Phil.,l.5,c.30,p.343. Ed. Ven., IflW. 

/ See teAre^ p. 164. 
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ciKt, d»urii with tome diflerencea u to llie exact jeu and 
wwioil. This estiLblblied law, uhich is urtiveisal Lb its gen. 
eni epentioiiB, hu taeen made by our Cicator the ground- 
wnii of hia system of human eocielj, ippoitniiy for Ibe ei- 
pma pnipose that the maluie part of hie human cieamre* 
■talt be tbe nilera of the rest. Tu atKuie and perpetuatB 
ihu affect. It <Ki3 neceaenry ihu his laws of birih and death 
ihmild be ao arranged stul caoducted that theie should alwiya 
be iDOugh of the elder living frota ytas to year to bo in this 
toDnianding proportion to the younger. Such a result could 
odIT he produced bya careful adjustment of these two element* 
ofour pODuUtioD.withancipressTiewtolhisefiect. Thou^ 
mdindul life is Dtways shifting and fleeting, yet this conw- 
^Dasce ii abidingly sustained. 

Hi hai fuither secuied the stability and -nisest conduct of 
■oeiely, aikd, fbi that puipoae, the goieming power and inSn- 
eaet in it of the mature aod eiperienced portion of it, by ilao 
cSMiDg, in oui island, the males from thirty (o liity, when 

Itt tauun (nae ie in iu must effectiTe iiale of body and 

•0 that, if the younger should be induced la lieo in iiisurrectioa 
•gaion tbeii elder rulers, and struggle fur the dominion, thej 
hsfe not the phyaical power lo accomplish their puipoae. The 
men from thirty to iiiity would always have the viciaiy against 

S* uid young men between fifteen and ihuty, besides the 
they wouid receive ftom the cSecliie pan of those who 
M ntaiaed or passed their aiilieth yeart 

The elder are also the most aleadily laborious and acquiriiw 
poitiao of »i>ciety, and keep and use what they Bsin wilE 
nm prud«iH:e and economy than the younger. Hence the 
■a i i mj of society is also chiefly with Ihem, especially iti 
Usded estates ; and fiom their eupcrior mental ability, and 
"^ ' ' and practice of life, almost all the supeiiui offices 
I of authority, rank, buaiQesa, influence, and im- 
.viliea of life, are likewise with that portion who 
id and exceeded their thirtieth yeai. The males 
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from thirty to sixty are a full third part of the ^ole ma 
Illation. 

• To mondize, consolidate, and im^Hrove oar social 
still more, the yet older classes, who, from their age, ai 
exporienced and usually wiser, or at least with more pi 
snd with the most calm, sedate, and peace-loving t 
and halnts — those of sixty and above are in number 
one fourth of the mature. These intellectually influer 
modify the mature and middle-aged population, whij 
assist them to eovem the rest. Thus human life, 
country, and anMOgously so everywhere else, is reguh 
the mind and will, at aU times, of the elder and aged 
bers of the community. Their preponderance and poi 
so decided, that no contest ever takes place about it. 
ever was disputed in any country, the point has lon( 
been settled ; and, by some instances of ancient tin 
find that the younff, who disliked their subordination 1 
mxpetian in years, nad no resource but to emigrate fron 
and to found uewaettlcments for themselves in othe 
ities.* 

* Tbougb it will be always proper for the young, amid tbeii 
ons efforts to elevate or benefit themeelvee, to keep Nteadily in ^ 
IKinciple so shortly, bm emphatically expressed by Shakspeare- 

*' I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none ;*' 

yet it will be always true, that they must derive their worldly c 
and mental improvements flrom their own spontaneous and well- 
activities. They roust resist the temptations to 8elf*indnlgent 
Bess. But on this point I cannot quote a more impressive authi 
a more persuasive recommendation, than the sentiments of Sir 
Feel, in that address to the students of Gla^row which so ad 
combines the characters of the statesman, the philosopher, i 
Christian, and which has come to my hand as about to send thesi 
to the press. 

''Let me assure yon, with all the esmestness of the deepest 
tkm, Ibanded on the opportunities of observation which public 
intercourse with the world have afforded, that your success, yo 
nence, your happiness, are much more independent of the accidc 
caprices of fortune, and infinitely more within your own control, tfc 
appear to be to superficial observers. There lies before you a bo 
Held of exertion. Whatever be your pursuit, whatever be the pn 
whieh you may choose, the avenues of fame are open to you. dr 
are obstmeted by no barriers of which you may not command tli 

**I have said that the avenues to distinction are Oree, and tli 

within your power to oemmaud an entrance to them. I repeat, i 

ssfnestuflssor the deepest conviction, there is in my mind a presa 

amoaatiBf slmoat to certainty, that if any one of you wiU deter 
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tim pbn ind uraiigenicnl of our toCiat economy ascim the 
nibaUBOn Bud docility of iho young, and keep societjr froni 
bong ikalleced by their more turbulent paasions, liy their ea- 
gtmen of wiU, and national eicilability and reatlesaneas. It 
ompeii Ihem to be teachable and to learn ; because all that 
mil be gratincations Id them arc in the possessian of (heir el- 
den, from whom ^ey are not elrong or numerous enough to 
farce it. On these they must be dependant for all Ihay wish 
lod like, and to tbese be auhjected. They can only gel what 
the) want through the channelEi and by the meuia which ihsse 
^!bw and have estahhahed. Theaa neeeaaideB presetre Ihfl 
■teady arder and daily tranquillity of sociely. AH goes on 
everjwiien in a regular and peaceable course, because the 
madue and aged are thus, iu all classes and coudiLions, the 
flOTereigna of ihose who would be, without this irresujtibJe 
amngement, the perpetual agents and instruments of ogiti- 
iHDUid diequiet, from ihoir moveabibtiee, imputsea. pusions, 
Bid iBexperience. I do not pretend to say that the elder ua 
•fl or alwayB wise ; but they contain the aIecsI and most in- 
tcUeetual pait of the coeiiating society at all times, whether 
the deeree of their capacity or moral attainmeuts be high or 
Bmasidersble. 

We have remarked that America has more young persona 
ft nxl«en, and fewer elder persona of fifty and upward, than 
Gnu Bntain. The consequence of this differeoce, in these 
MUons of iheir population, must be, that society in the 
UDiiaJ Slates wlII be lesa under the government and influence 
•I ifae mature and the aged, and wdl be more restless and 
■jitllll by Its violent, headstrong, and impassioned jnm'or 
c&M. There will be a minor proportion of moral wis' 



ir proportioi 
■dof intellectual life and pumuils. than ii 



island : 



Bat while this dialribulion of life has established an fiimlj 



: Kr; 



tt*H>illiar bemilud liy 



i^ion, yoo wUl, if 
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the cItU peace, and order, and the moral strength of 
kdA keeps its constituent elements compact and its 
consistent, yet the young are never without that po 
influence which hmaefits their elder lords and makes ( 
happy. For such is the marrellous and mysterious c 
tkni of human nature, that while the jurenile body 
and rather fear their seniors, the mature and aged fe 
pathies of affection and regard for the younger, and es 
m their filial relationship, which soften authority into 
to caress and sooth rather than to sternly govern^ In 
also, for the sabjection and obedience of the junior 
has been made a law of nature, and thence a universs 
society, that the elder shall maintain the younger, ax 
them how to acquire the goods of life for themselyes 
adTsnce into its maturer periods. 

Thus admivably and ha|^y has our social econoi 
planned and is upheld by its Divine inventor. Th 
obey and revere the elder, and these love and nou 
younger. The latter have been also so devised and 
as to be always giving pleasure by the natural beauty 
terestingness of their countenance, limbs, form, and i 
They are, when properly nurtured and not wrongly 
to, perpetual pictures of living h^piness, playing, 
laughing, bustling, and chatting around us ; and by tl 
otigm they are so intermingled in every family, that 
not look anywhere without seeing them. Tlie qua 
pleasing sensations and emotions which they cause 
elder part of mankind in daily life is incalculable. F 
they seem and powerless as they are, they constitute : 
proportion of the existing happmess of life. Wlnt we 



OF TUB WORIJ). 



but ihey eive him, ui the? atite 
loughii iind uiduatnea rs loag m 



* papemai object for hi> 

In lhi» TBBpect they are of vast nnpoltance to rociotj'. The 
usceuity imposrd by Iho plui of Ptovidonce on the parent to 
nmn lai n Ihein. ciuEca thorn to be luieonsciooe oducalon aai 
g o m i KH B of bim, unpprceplibly even lo himself. They mWe, 
■ad ihipc, and chinnel, and nioraliic hia oclivitieB, kihI innen' 
mbl) compel him to exert these for the good o( lociety in hia 
ihiiy, which he cannot escape, of providing for them until 
ihn OD efficiently operate for themaelrea. Thns Ihey tnia 
uid tUidy the htber u much as he regulates and govenit 
tbnL Tbey make him ■ more active, and pnidetil, and slul> 
fill, and tmatmirthy member of hia social world ; and agiM 
mnrd biu for hia care of them, by giving him, in tbcioselTfl*, 
■>cb Iriende and sssialuita as he will nowhere else meet with. 
Knw will ever find abroad the disinterested lore, the lealoua 
on. the BUtactiag reeling, the active fnendehip for him, and 

IkfedBaiR to pmmote hie cemfan, which he nn obtain, ind 

mnf alwaya keap ahvB and fervent in hia tihal circle- It ia 
ttiamonl magic, this intellectual enchantment — «11 naturalf 
«W put artificiai — ail the emanation of our CrealOT'a de- 
Mgn md fbinialion of both our sonl and body, whirh make* 
kne Ml djehgblfol to evfty one in all rsntu oF life. We know 
llM there are beings there who take a kmdly interest in oa ; 

mlfare coincides with our own, and with wliom we can re- 
opscate ha^iuBH, confidence, and regard. No competing 
Mini al II amy its members against each other. All are fidl/ 
taaatn to each othtr and mutually apptecialed. All these 
hdwfitB mae fram the appointed law, thai all the yonng ahaJl 
WBaturally related lo iheold, and these to the young. None 
tMkappear witboiit Ihia affinity i for they come intoeiistewB 
■te the aweelesl uid dearest relationship of life. Hence 
A>H «* ii a domestioated family, an afferiion, a feeling, ■ 
_ safely, a confidence, and attachment arieing flWB 
iiship aiid its gradual consequences, which resemble 

...J r L'j.[j (jjgj.j cannot be an adequate anb- 

leases us ia o! s different nature, and 
leae effects be tiDt universally expo- 

ateMvd. the bult lies not in the system of the Cieiun '. V\iia. 
k psiKi : antt it lies only with ouraehes to grae It, vm-^et- 
Vot. l//.~Q 
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sally, its individttal application. Noim, then, would be with- 
out a personal experience and enjoyment of its blessinps. 

But the young do not merely please and assist ; uey in 

also great benefta^tors to society, in the very qvialities and pas- ^ 

sions which, without the predominance and nnielaxing sov- ' 

emment of the elder, would be always shaking it into fiif- , 

ments and confusion. Though not so numerous m ever to ] 
get the command of the social world, they are enough to act 
powerfully and usefully upon it ; they are continually CKcitiDg, 
enlivening, and agitating it They diffuse an ever -re n e w iu g 
spirit through it, which, though not strong enough to injurs or 
overpower it, yet is always animating it, and preventing stag- 
nation, and that indolence and apathy which the contJDoed 
possession of enjoyment, authority, and property usually pio- 
duces. It is from tlie youn^ that our social chang«B| mo- 

tivitics, and improvements chiefly arise. The fact that, by * 

the plan of Heaven for our world and for our welfare, diey ^ 

are all bom destitute of all things, except their bodily ftame^ ^ 

and its inspiring and directing soul ; and that they shall hsfS ^ 

to acquire, and must, by their own exertions, obtain tfieir ^ 

wanted portion of the goods of life, as soon as th^ becomt '^ 

capable of the operation, puts them into the situation of com- ^ 

pulsory activity. The young who were in this condition, tint \ 

is, between fifteen and twenty, were, in 1831, a tenth ptitof ^ 

the males, and with those from twenty to thirty, who are tlao '^ 

mostly unprovided, and in the act of striving for their own ^ 

support and establishment, were one fourth of all thdr sec ^' 

These are continually devising and pursuing new acheoMs, ^ 

starting new adventures, inventing new means, and mging ^ 

the aged to new enterprises and objects, which the contented ^ 

elder would never think of, or wiUingly take the risk of, or ) 

trouble themselves about. But the young cannot, for their ^ 

own sake, be indolent or satisfied, until they are prarvided also ^ 

with what they desire. Hence the two -antagonist princi]^ ^ 

of motion and rest are ever usefully striving against each ^ 

other ; and the result is, that alternate sway and constant in- - 

flucnce of both — that excitation and repression ; that gar- ? 

emed activity and modified repose, by which society is k^ * 

in healthful stability and vigour, with progressive advantage. ■ 

It 18 the established system of our natural births, and that * 

arrang^ succession of them, one after another, in such Unksd '^ 

aad uDfamng order and continuity, that no gap or defieMney ? 



oi eitbor tge or clue is ever visibfe in any congregalion of 
&ecielj nhicb bate hitherto uniforinly produced that conrse 
md lUte of hamsn life na lo yaulh and age und^r which wa 
im, and whicb hate appeared in every^ period of the world — 
ymtth impeiling the social machine — age firmly upholdingand 
imiBHTng it, and restraining and regwating the urgent forces 
ilal would iliwirder or break it. Toe astronomical orbs aie 
Mt more potently and skilfully governed by their oppoiinB 
ud aver-BctUBting impulsionB, than the competitlg ages of 
bmu life bave been sBgaciously adjusted, and are «o diis- 
pcaed t* to occur nith that fitting efficacy in which we find 
Ibtm lo be perpetu^ly arriving. But, in either case, though ne 
Inca the laws of the raouvitiea, aiul the phenomena which they 
itn beai innltuted in occasion, ne perceive not ilie invisible 
•(■Dcy, DOT do we know the specific process by which the >d- 
mraUe rewlts are so certainly and unceasingiy produced, atid 
llNnr baimoniiing efficiency is so exactly sustamed. The com- 
pwitul pBila of human society arc like the particles of * 
■lljly river, always dialinct and inseparable, arid ever sevsi- 
■g fimn each other, yet conaCaiilly flowing on in streamH co- 
kmB^ and incesaant ; losmg themselves &r & thouBaod eban- 
B«i* m the great ocean of futurity, but never lessening either 
■ ibeir masses, theu- mDvementi, or in tbeir relative and 
Knent eantioaily. What striking manifeaistious of plan 
■id joivemmeiil, extrinsic lo ibemaelves ! 

In this aciangeaient you observe that strength, agibty. and 
t ia wu mra pnncipaUy given to the yonng, and thoD^t and 
kaOHledge to the elder ; and it is by the agna between twenty 
■d thiny-five that the larj^st part of human labour, and (he 
•Sffcs which reijnire most activity and eiertion, are carried 
OB. Wilhoul a claae of such bcinss sa the tirst diviaians of 
«n life Bupply, human nature would bo staiiooatj, and com. 
yantncty unproductive and unimproving. It is at this sm 
dMt (be love of personal distinction, the desire of fame, the 
'■ilk to excel, the posaioo to lie forward, ambition, sppetilei, 
aA cwraeaa for novelty and employment most keetdy stimti- 
Utc. Hence it is, that from youth the progressive prindple 
oftciety has been aasigned to originate, and has been and it 
MM IHjti^ and operating ; while the later periods of life are 
Mnpelled, by the energy tbat assails them, to exert and apply 
Adt ai^ciial judgment and experience to motletaXe t.W mo- 
(tng foKM of their TiFscious oftapring, and to turn ^!!bem.^xMl 
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aaeiai clunnals. Thus socio^ is oquaUif benefited utd mm- 
tinuolij improved by ths guajdian cliUBCtGT of tbe one poition 
of ita pc^ulalian, uid by the Bpuit and impetuoailioi of ^hs 
olltec : and thus iu vaiiuua cla»es ue nudu, by the pluuud 
and secnt mecbantim of aui social economyi \a be thecaar 
liooal matnuaent* of practice good U> each athei, fnim tin 
veij ciicumstanccs of their airuigerneni and [losilioii, how- 
erer luunlendcd or unpeicoived by thenwelves auch a cooaa- 
quouce may bo. 

It hu been an inleFEBling part of the Divine ayalem ol lh« 
IhWworltl thu there should be so many c^ldren mil. Thew 
peci^arly embdhah it. They may even aempele with tbe fe- 
male world for tbe beauty uid pleasaiUness which thsy nM to 
it. If we were to oompate aociety, in its diveiailied fonna. 
to iht varicCien of Che tegetable kingdom, though ne misU 
nnk youth aa the nutritioua and Hucculoul pisnta, mature bfa 
u die fruit-bearing tieea, and age as the lenerable forest, wa 
afaould still more justly deem children lo be the flawen of 
■ecial lite. Too young to be aseful, yet always pletudog, ak- 
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, and iotettwling, whenever rightly ard kindly Innned 
^1 ; they form three foiirihs of s mojely of clie hving 
■nd from the age of binh lo fourteen (hey are neiily 
ft ; and are fiilly so when, as in America, that half 
: exceed fifteen yegta of age. 

»ro dirisibte into four diatinct porlioiie. each highlj 
Dg, but with diSerent qnaliliea ajid attraetiona : Ihe 
U feeds upon its parent, and requires her suatain- 

; tLe infant that can walk and play, from ita wem- 
• fifth year ; the erowing ehild. beginning to bud into 
n youth, and with many of its qiiSitiea, from five to 
id Ual youlh, nith all its eiponding bloom, which di»- 
I Bn> forms much tlist ia itileresting in childhood, 
I doTBloping nature of the future man. Each of Cheae 
B i^oportion to the others ; rather more than one 
IcT five, another third under ten, and leas than a third 

have been ajieeially deaigned to be in these gradao' 
■dceeeding forma ; and they all present 10 na ao 
Knent modifieatiuns of human natuto ; ao many dif- 
ecies of homan beingi ; for although it is the aame 
it (bat grows up and passes from the one ago and atats 
other, yet. while they are in each period, they are 
brnw r^ buman beings, with distinct qonlities ; each 
lesnty and interestingneea peculiar lo itself, alwaya 
led and complete, thou^ every year differing from 

ley mnat have been Bpccially devised to be what \itej 
% carefnl lyatem and use of moans must have been 
■nd executed to make them auch. For that there 
ten at all, and such a train of different forma and 

I viien from and depends entirely upon the fixed 
Jar growth, and upon these having been specifically 
nd settled lo be what Ihcy are. For it would h»»B 
ean to make a babe to enlarge into the perfect hu- 
I^ in one year as in fifteen or twenty. But the 
d enlargement, which is so inlercaling, has been pro- 

II order lo produce the pleasing effects which result 
Many animals soon become complete ; but iho hu- 

Aao.aw ; inox rcom ai« w 
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QMB being is delayed in its development, that we may hay 
chinning ages of children ; and what should be a cont 
aeune of further admiration is, that in all these change 
fMBi sad age the human being is always a perfect figure 



LETTER XXl. 

SMektf ike Plan an which the Ftmale World apptan to htmt 
ammgtdj fualjfUd and atmUOiud^-Tkt mjfoet wf U on » 



My dbab Son, ^> • 

Our view of the Divine economy of human life will n 
•o eomplete as experience enables us to infer it, unlec 
consider tlie state of the female portion of human natu 
the goneral eourse aaid order of society. It is so distiE 
many poinla from that of the male division, and is so d 
en% directed, that it deserves a separate examination. 

The first great feet which it presents to us is, that 
life shows it to have been designed that the chief and cc 
fountain of family happiness should be everywhere 
MoTHBE. From her, the blessing flows to her wedded 
ciate and to her children, to both of whom she is, anc 
been meant to be, the kindest friend and daily benefacti 
ever doing something serviceable to them, desirous and i 
ing always to benefit them, and in her very presence a 
stent object oi gentle pleasure to them, it was manii 
devised and settled by the Creator, in his formation of fe 
natare, that this should be the effect ; and most succest 
and umversally has his plan been executed. 

By the parental system which he has put into cont 
operation, the mother is always so circumstanced with he 
spring that they cannot see her without interest and symp 
from the constitution of their nature, and from the first po 
of their life on earth. Their wants and their gratificati 
their good and evil of all sorts, connect them perpetually 
her. She is the cause, the maker, the provider, and the 
enbutet of their daily comforts ; they perceive, with rapi 
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M tbeii TeliigE and preierrer, and apply to bei u bocIl. 
omes theif dsilj tniat aud hope ; she is a> neccs«arr 
■ pleuinf! lo them ; wilhout her they would peririi 
et titeir tHitb. To her care, and matenuJ snpplisa, 
)• they ere indebted for becoming pennosent bcm^ 
tlteit newly-nailed eartli, mitil otiierDgeDciea remove them 
s> it. She iDUDduces Ibem lo ils liimg society, and tiams 
a lo be parts Ihemaelvee of iM ralinnd ciccles. She b to 
m the immediate and aoting tepreaentitiTe of that paienial 
ondeDce under whose guBrdiaoahip we are all aub&i4ting, 
uw t^ iemale woild is, at all times, united with the new 
^unlioiB whicb arise and carry on the stream and piogrei* 
kuatn nature by the moat influential aympalhies and cauana 
il eta interest human beings with each other. Tlie motheE 
>t&a iieliclty of being to tlwm a perpetual blessing, and, by 
tning and rearing them, of being a daily end hourly produ- 
nf good, and a giver of happmesa. No molh^ Uves in ' 
a; no mother need ever aay, "I have lost a day." Empe- 
I tod tattti may, aiii tod oficn do, pais many useless, and 
» rerj mischievous days, weeks, and even years; the 
Ibca Dcrer, unless she counlencls the very pri[ici[ries of her 
ibeiDg, and bceamtiswiirullyunnalunl andun«exua! i and 
a ia that but bcmg lulf maniacal, whenever any are sol 
if^tt tb» mother ia in her maternal life, the rest of the 
ule irarld ire likewise, in no small degree, aa her allies 
MbMitutes, although ihey may not be parents ; for as soon 
ifae daughters become capable of intentional and imitating 
'mtf, t&Y join her in all her kindneaaes and tliitiea ; they 
M in aU bar lobDUiB, aud assial ia promoting the bensGla 
ieh she onginales and is communicating, 
[be Diother and her daughters become thus, in eveiy family. 
fenntaina and makers of its daily conveniences and cont 
M. They must be most unfortunately fractious and per- 
H if Ibis be not the habitual consequence of their livea. 
~ liced by those who profit from 

■" ■ s, but they ra ' 



■ M proceeding from these living ci 
'Avyi thus iasuing, for they have n 



ether 



V, 



m female members of society only keep themaelvea 
■ Mng clouiled or disturbed by nrong feelinga or mde 
■(■■ Uwf cannot be inmates of any home witliout these le- 
li IMniitaTly and regularly Bowing from their Aa-ilv life, and 
lUpaulion,sndconaliIulionsllbnikBtiDn. {i^o^iv^-vei 



If iha mother have 



knowledge of 
which, by th( 



lae to do, and tbe usual state ol 
ayalem of her being, has been fit* 
if she preserve the suaviU, uA ealf 
1 have been iDsde, by bU these amt^ 
to be tiBtural to her aei, ahs wilt, unaSecladly and msaaiiff 
diSiiBe around her cmaualzona of these qualities. She nil 
iBiiu in others ths placid feelings which are actuating hendt 
She will look, and apeak, and ^read the moral beauuea whidf 
bud, and bloom, and eipand within her imperceptiblj W 
herself. What is assumed never, or but ahorlly, ir" — " 
Ths charm lies in the natural roahly : the artificial wi 
dissBttsfies, and cannot be lasting or uniform. Wha^ 
, ceived to be the mask, and not tho genniue soul or ftttima 
the detfclion always piBvents the confidence and regard iriit* 
true benignity creates. Truth has in all things an 

But BO admuably ie the fabric of human life cont . 

and arc all its component parts arranged and (jualified. lUil 
the wife or mother he the true growth of nature, with 
coltivatton which her intellectnal improvement in civiL 
societi« now occasions, she will be the daily benefecUmlC 
her family; all her household wilt find a genersl '" 



1, ongmating 



from 






regolalion, both in mbid and io manners, will, ftom her 
ar^o, be the character of that home, of whicb she wit d 
be the model, tho attraction, and the presiditig queen. 
Thia IB what, in the plan and purpose of Providence, ll 






be. It is but 



and what every wife b 



wlut the fem^c w 



i, thot it 



orld of Europe 
arc ; ana wnat tnosc of Aara and Afri 
their paganism or Mob 






1 would ba aba, I 
. „ to be eichangad f 

Christianity. Tlus religion ib the true patron, friend, iiaHH 
and eialter of women of all clasacs ; iheir hiisi qualitinl 
peculiarly congenial with it9 Divine precepts, and diB* 
themselves moat efficaciously under its supporting protseM 
Bui it will always rest with themselves to be of this cW 
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gallr about them. Il may be lost or ii may be rctuned ; Ibe 
talnit may be boiied in (ho earlh ; the diiuuuiid may lie ob- 
xattd and inciualcd in the mine. But the laws oC naluie 
ud tbe Divina economy of human life jirovide the capacity, 
tbe DHMoa, and tbe igoncies for all these sdmitaJile resultc; 
mb then the apuntuieoua will and steady periseveiance of 
th> individiial tnind must co-apemte in order to produce the 
bcantiiB aad bleBamga which they are iotendBd to occwioD. 

WheieTer tlie feaiaia world eitiibits these featurei, it 
eiincee the beaoty of tho aysiemnoderwlMMe agency it aiiae*. 
Nor cm we doubt that this chaiactec will become more prev- 
^ent. TIh natoisl deaire of both sexei to bo what is 
deemed idmI excellent while they live, in onier to be preferred 
and affdaoded, will iacrease its iniivetsalily as tile improve- 
menla of aocie'^ elevato and refine its moial and intelleclusl 
BttDifaida. GLOd taste, right ieelingi and aoozul judgment 
■niMl become more commin ; and. ea they spread, what thiiy 
DtM nine and seek for will multiply with the demand for it, 
and be mote enhanced as it ia more ^preeisled We on 
sJI loo Ibnd of heppincss not lo encoarsEe every mode of pro- 
dociig it that becomes perceptible and practicable. Henca 
die nhe of the female uiiiabilitiea cannot but rise u iheir 
bcneSli are nnre discerned and felt. Thus, the more they 
m pnctisod, the higher will be the estinntion of them : and 
tba IBOie they -are eBteemed and wished (or, tbe mote commoD 



IhcTwiUl 
Hcocel 



e ^ere can be no doubt that liunily happiness wilt be 
nugfal and enjoyed as the improvements of human 
increase ; and i^s is meant lo he one of those im- 
an, however, only arise from the maternal 
IBB and qualities of the female world ; and 
I cultivated, poaseaied, and practised, the 
nun ceitam and the more universal will be Uie domoatic 
rnDfam which they create. Nothing else can yield such to 
nvddnd. beeaaae nothing else can cause thai quantity of h^ 
Vinwi md benefit which they originate. Hanoe the unpoF- 
lancc nnkf value, atid improveTnenls of (he female portJOft 
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•nd that it is the plan of Providence that it should 
A new moral Writ seems to he imparted to human na 
promote this eroct ; hut the great streams of human 
nets must always come from the domestic source 
therefore mainly from the female world. To this en 
most participate in the improvements which take |^ace. 
are visibly advancing in a feir proportion of these ; ai 
thereby be always on a level with their age, and, from 
king in the general progress, will continue to be the n 
fluential instruments in realizing whatever further bene 
of earthly felicity it may be the design of the Creatoi 
stow tm his hninan race. Transgression having been 
trodocer of evil, the moral improvement of the world i 
expected to be attended with an augmentation of ind 
b^Mpiness. Hence there is no just ffround to suppoi 
soeie^ is doomed to be more wretched, if its Tpapa 
should continue to multiply. 

The relative position in vr^h the female sex are 
by the natural laws of life and death, contributes grc 
their influence on society. 

On surveying the table of the living population in £ 
and Wales in 1821, we perceive that, of the ages fn 
birth to fourteen years old, there were more boys tha 
existing in society ;* but from the age of fourteen 
lonffMt period of human life, there were most females a 
the jBnglish world, f This is a remarkable circumstan 
cause it fitUs in the most important seasons of life ; a 
larger quantity of women is the greatest in the mature an 

* Tbe males then in England under the age of finirteen were 1,1 
the fomales 3,096,513 ; making a diflhrence of 03,538 more males 

t From fbarteen,tlie greater namber of females living iu EngU 
Wales In 1831 werv, at the soeeessive periods— 

From 15 to 10 . . . 35,983 



90 to 39 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
SO to 59 
00 to 00 
70 to 79 
80 to 89 
90 to 99 
100 sad upward 

Making in all . 
ibM Bmle§ $t these afss. 



145,558 

55,845 

18,648 

9950 

17,675 

9610 

0738 

1037 

09 

901,105 
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feclive partion of hmnsn lire; I mean Ihe period between 
eaty tad forty. Id this inletval they eicecdcd the m»lca 
ibore 300,000* Tbis occura in tfae time of their life 
iCD moM are motben, and when all are performing important 
tee* of kioduesa, care, and duty in society. Men, en- 
mttd hj their civil and political employments aud pursait^, 
nbut little in tbe private education, the daily management 
to Ihn moral and raLgious cultivation of their household. 
I thu ifl tiBualiy performed by femo-lea ; and we find they 
I made lo be more nnmcroua at the period when they are 

TUs docs not take place accidentally; but ia really jve- 
red tbr in nature, and prepared for by the fact that fewer fe- 
J« die between their birth and the age of fonrteen than of 
I Dvles. The difference is so great in the distnlinlion of the 
ittility of this season of beginning life, that above 123,000 
re malea (ben die than females if that is. 122,000 fewer 

alM die, and, by that ineaaa, 133,000 more young women 

w up to be the nseful memhen and helpmatCB of aociely. 
n could have been in the world if the laws of death had 
n »iiffCTed to operate on them when girls as actively as 
• do on the other sei when boya. 
raU^is diflerence, at this part of life, is the result of Divine 






•equent fact, that in tbe oeit period of e' 
NK 6Aecn and forty-five, the proportion changes, ami moU 
mIM die.t When we recollect that this is tho aectiott of 
irGfe in which Ibi^y add to the world the new race that ji 
mwTfm^ them, wc see the caiiae of ite greulei morbility to 
mi but yet even this ia so governed, that although more 
(ban die than malea during iKese thirty yeats, yet atiil they 

TH. aKHi waa the two numbora alKWe euisd iHtwcMi IUm b^h, 
"iBlE! Wckman-s' «Wo of [be hariaia for elgHieen ywti, bolwaen 
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exceed their mare robust and less endangered companiona bj 
the larger livmg numbers to which I have already alluded. 

Again, the care and benefiting wisdom by which the laws 
of death are administered i^pear to us in the subsequent vp- 
plication of them. In the twenty years from forty-five to siity- 
five, more males were taken off ;* finom sixty-five to seven^ 
the proportions a little alternate between those who die <h 
each sex ;t but from seventy to one hundred and seventem, 
when the female world have discharged all their maternal ud 
worldly duties, and have become less necessary to tQciety, 
and are then rather its venerable ornaments than its helpe»i 
the largest proportion of deaths falls continuously on thenLl 
Yet here again, so modified is the rempving operatioii, thai, 
although they die most numerously, they are still the laigest 
number of the living, and even to the last extremity of hnman 
existence ; for there were above 1000 more females ihan 
males at the age of ninety,^ and 69 more at that of one 
hundred.il They even had the triumph of the most protneted -^■ 
longevity in the catalogue of the eighteen years* deaUis ; kt ^ 
the longest liver who is recorded to have died in that time "^ 



* Males 
Females 



3]a,977 
SO140S 



Bfore males 15,49 

t At sixty-six and sixty-seven were, males, 39,512 ; fimalsB, MfiBii 
being 84S more females ; but at sixty-eight and sixty-nine dis ' 
tion was 95,181 males and 34,520 (famales which made 611 mors 
t The comparative deaths, in BIr. Bickman's table, p. xxxvi, 
follows ; — 

PBMAtSS. 

106,3li 

103,714 

89,010 

47,075 

1«,491 

4813 

. 1091 

. Iflt 

18 



Co 



▲OB. 


MALK8. 


70 to 74 . . 


104,494 


75 to 79 


97,714 


80 to84 . . 


77,327 


85 to 89 


39,399 


90 to 94 


11,607 


95 to 99 


. 2879 


100 to 104 . 


. 546 


105 to 109 


. 75 


110 to 114 


11 



334,052 309,678 

Presenting, in the i^es fl-om seventy to one hundred and fbuloen jeir% 
35,626 more female than male deaths. an 

^ or the age of ninety the males living in 1821 were SKI: the *• - 
males, 3280. ^ 

1) Of one hundred and upward there were 60 males and 129 ftnalei.- ' 
Rickm., xxxrii. 
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On Iho whole, there were, in 183], iiring in Enoknil uid 
WJw, ot all .ges. 2S7,SH7 more of the feimniae sejc tJiiiii of 
lie odwt.t TiiuB Ihe livitig fabric of Bocioty in (hi* part of 
oni oiani wu compoaod of 63,638 mora boji, in the area 
under fifteen, and 391,105 more aravm up femiles, in all I)tB 
ndncqiient yaue from fifteen Lo the duriitioii of i coatur; aod 
mate. So that female mind and habiLa wera operating in oat 
•odd wocld nearly ■ fortieth put more than Oie male, as far 
w gceatet numbere and maiunty affected it ; for this supeciia 
qmatinns that of Ihe female mind lu the two pDriodaaf its 
most jdeuiiig and lis moat aorviceable Blate, and iboreb; of 
iU gToKsal iimuence, e^ecislly in all that relates to the aur- 
tnift uid education of the young, and to the dintclion, torn, 
ckanclet, and gnvemment of domestic life ; and not lew ao 
in «U that power and heneht which aensiblc women unaaao- 
Wm^J eiefcwo and impart lo sDiudhie men in heir Gounsels 
ni moverMtion, and by their example and inannen, 
^ tt the female world which chiefly cement* society to- 
~ '~i gives it kind and tender feelings, and noighbourij 
a, Ibe love of peace and repose, and mutual eateem 
vill. Their natoral regard atid sympathies for the 

^nd BRachment of men to each other u well as lo Aem- 
: They foster and circalale the amiable aeneibililiei, 
Md m» I perpetual popularity lo the gentle and obliging dia- 
Miilion : to that soltened state of mind and mannera which 
W pe«ulially ellioadoUB in cirihzing and regulating the human 
dienglb and energies. The virtues and qualities which most 

nalnre in all its ages, but are losa so to the male beyond his 
fafiuey- His greater powers, impetuoailies, and activities 
•opproa Ibeir influence as he rises into manhood and vigorona 
cnptofBieDt. As he grows into this, Iho cmnlations and am- 
bttioaa, the strivings and the cootesLs of human life then eX' 

I Tb. .i~ls™.t^k *S^ 
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cite moce of his attention, iml make him k putinn it 
busy world whera all ate nlfuggling so earnestly and to 
nacioualy fot diatinctioii, property, powei, enjoymant, ai^ n- 
peiiorilf. It is in the fenulo chatacter^ about him timi k 
sees and Teeta the inierestin^c» and the utilities of tl 
Under feelings, of the a9ectioliato heart, of the mild and gOk 
toiaper, of the kind nusner, Ihe abiding readinese, aad ikl 
desire to please ; of social peace and cjuict, and of lhgH» 
dearing comforts and placid happinaai «,4iich the female nA 
in its various conditions of mother, daughter, aiitei, niit,!^ 
■live, or viatler, ia contititull^ pradBcing or eitending. 

Fnxn all theae cooaideralioni we may discern the insfr 
menla of tli» Creator as ic female life to have been Bdiiu(i4 
planned. Fewer females in their childhood and giiliAift 
than hoys ; but from that period, more of them than <i aei. 
after thoy become capable of being the cause, aids, aid nlta 
of a houeehold ; more always in the mature populatioii Tta 
the larger part of Ihecoensling (feneration consist* <rf fimka 
living always in their homes, and tending their young bmlia 
and relatives, and pervading |;reneral society at iCa moitiE^ 
lar atid continual guides and supportera ; while die itw 
taboura of male life call that to different habits in the (A 
scenes and occupations of the world ; and it cannot, Ibtnfc* 
be so cfGcicnt m the moral direction and educMion of (onB 
society and of the growing mind,' 

The benofila of fiiis part of the economy of human bit n 
(ell in all stages of its political condition ; hut least is ik 
ssTage and unoiviliisd tribes and eras. They increua *A 
human cnltivatian, and will here preponderate aaeducalKS^ 
cipllnes the mind, as suitable knowledge enlarges its itot*" 
ind views, and as religion elcvalei and purifies iu f ' " 



li of ibd fefDSlH. Ont Ihird of ihe maVes btrm wore dv^ ■a'' 
minr as M.TMI l«c ftuda 



IM.OM ; ™^i^ • iJifflirKi™ or H ■ 



HUea D«n IBIB to lBU.-ft»Uc\.,f . 
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Tbe present atslc of Amtncan societj diSen from mm in 

> computinciil of it ; and moral coDHFqnDDces utein to foU 
F bom the diversity, and will probablT cODtinue lo do so, 
en (ome impravement in (be tebitB of tife leBBeas the prei- 

ntio of mortalitT Bmong ita feiaalc rlasaes. 
nstead of feiaoles beins, u in Englaod, the lor^r number, 
Oie whole centua in the I'mied States in 1S31 the mtlea 
re ibe mast nnmeronB body, in a population neatly tbe 
le u. in 1821, was the English amount* Up to fifteen 
in tbe femalea were, aa in England, fewer than the malaa.t 
rj were more in the nril fne yean of tge between fifteen 
itimU;^ hut from that lime of life to the pennd of eighty, 
I mee Uways aurpaased ihem in number, f Fiom eighty to 

> hundred, the aged women were the lirgeat ponian.ll hut, 
llw coutorial duration, the men were in greater number.T 
rbe reault of this comparalire poaition of tbe two lexet in 
ledc* ill that in all the most active and mature ages of life, 
imn an mcrs uumeroaa than the women. It coiroepond* 
h OUT preceding viewt. that tbere ia in America more of 
; Hfle of conduct and manners whieh chatactBriiea Ihe 
I mora] and civilized papulation. America is at present 

Tba riH nuloi Hire ...... 5,3UI.»«» 

Uonmalea IS1,170 

11»rtinpaull^nun.tersdnd«(m«ii™^ »,4M.iI 
Pemiln I,I](I,B16 

HoniiraLH II},T03 

Mala. Ei-9.fll4; ikniiles, SOTJIa. 
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deficient in that si^ierior proportion of females and aged per- 
sons which 90 much increases the social repose, moral habits, 
and soond judgment of the English community.* 

The mildness and kindness of female nature seem to be 
its characteristic in all regions and societies. We know this 
to be the fact throughout Europe, and we find it as much so 
elsewhere, and in the rudest as well as in the less cultivated 
nations. It influences the ccmduct of the sex in Turkey,! 
it actuated the feelings of the negro queen in West Africa,^ 
and has been observed to prevail in New Zealand.^ We see 
it prompting an American lady to resolve to emancipate her 
slaves, though with a heavy pecuniary loss, as soon as she had 
acquired the right to do so, and to take much trouble to pur- 
chase the full property in them that she might effectuate her 
wishes — a rare instance of such persevering and disinteieated 
humanity.!) 

* The American press may be quoted as tbe best Judges on this pntiit. 
In tbe American newstrnper called ^The PMladelpbla Qaxatle,* which 
is eonsklered to be coaducted in an able and moderate spirit, we read :— 
** Revenue, riot, and intemperance seem to Imve their perfect woric in 
every secUon of the country. Exhibitions are every day made of law* 
lesfi excess, of infernal jealousy, of cold-blooded malignity, of moat Mis- 
sing senHuality, of utter recklessness of life, and entire disregard, if not 
didbelief, of a Akurity. Murders, robberies, gambling in all its varieties, 
suicides, and mob-outrages have become fVightAilIy firequent.* Several 
of the sermons of the present American divines express similar com- 
plaints of the spreading demoralization of the general mass. 

t The mildness and kindness of Fsm alk nature appear in all regions 
and aocietiea. One instance is at this moment before me, in the seraglio 
of the Bosphorus. *' The island Scio had Jbeen granted oat to several 
successive sultanas, nearly connected with the reigning monarch. Under 
tbese gentle taHkmistresses (for such has been almost uniformly tbe 
character of Turkish females of high rank) the people had attained the 
highest degree of cultivation."— Ed. Rev., vol xiv., p. ]95. 

I When in the negro kingdom of Boosa, Mr. Lander 9Ky% ** On oor 
return here, the face and handa of my brother and myself were mucb 
swollen and highly Inflamed by exposure to the sun. This circumstance 
excited the queen's sympathy almost to tears."— Lander, vol. ii., p. 101. 

$ Mr. M*Donnel remarks of the sex, among the as yet nncivilized 
people of these islands, *' The women possess great kindness of heart; 
and those who are married are seldom guilty of infidelity.**— Metroa, 
1834, p. 320. 

II When some American philanthropists were forming their oAaaj 
of Liberia In Aft-ica for emancipated negroes, a lady wrote to the secre- 
tary : " I have deferred making a direct application, until I obtained a 
Alii and legal title to them, which I might be able to transfer. I have 
laboured incessantly to efibct this end ; and I am now in Aill possession, 
as lawful purchaser, of twenty-five negroes, and I propose to dispose of 
fOem in the way which may appear most advisable for their benefit. My 
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Vc see the nutemal fcelingii si itrong nnd profideiU in 
llu Indiui women of Noitb America sa tbey could be uddde 
our oian, nDtwithstancliii^ their saiege aiid auSbring mode oi 
life.* Among the wdd tribes of i£b quarter of the globe, 
th*T have such cnriDui and telentive minda as lo be the tn- 
dumtkal histarinna of theii luCion.l Indeed, in aihei uncivii- 
ned populations, thcj bave been found (o diapky no want or 
inferioniy of actisa intellect when they haie been pennitted 

^ " eiert it.t We toay infer Uiii t" haTB been 

,se, by BO many of the diatinguifibed natiooa 

'' Queens — a kind of BOTer- 

hsppy subjects, becBOu 



tniUn WTvp^ up In soft BiihainuiD, or biw mou ; iihT, 
iflt danger or innibllD^ oat,™ h hiiDgupTn the lent or 



" Hsta atan arc nnd or llutlc EhUilnin< Tbt hlber nnnr vunMin 
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to muck more eiady displaced if their rule sboald be ofleo- 

In Roasii, so Oaqucntly gDvemfd by empresses, who hwB 
lueely contributed to its Hationiil proapenly, the gipsy le- . 
nuucfi are highly diidnguiahed for their Idcnt of vocal music, I 
ami are faund fit to hold n itlaCion in ita ariatocraXic tank*, 
when they have been aelecled for their alXiBclians Id b« «> 
devated-'l But perhaps one of the moal natural eflunoni 
ind exhibiliana of the affectioaate sensibility of the fcmsla 
heut, ui iu earliest, purely naCiie, and inatinctiTe farm, i« iha 
omotion diaplayed by i Hungarian chdd towards a bear thM 
had nurtured her. I 

The Chinese females desene our notice and applause toe 
that union nf gentleness with ateadinees and patient endn' 1 
lance which eierynhere claims and aScrts our aympBtt^. 
Theydiepkycd these qualities unaflectedly and m^iietend- 
ingly lately at Canton, under the terror, agitation, and dia- 
tresB of a great sudden conflagration there.fl 

• ttn *m renumber, rren yoot WaloilciL atudlea. Hieral mlstinM 
qaseni ; Semlranila o( A»»tta, Niumrls of Baiylon, CLeapaini sf Kfrpt, 
AiUtniila of Asia Minor, and Zcnobis at PnUnyn. In 1770, Mr. awls- 
Klin buarlaf I Iw iHled lieailora woiaan, nliicll, l>oni Ibe i:)iiiHUnen 
(be CanUaRlblaos becunfl poBKaacd of ibeoe ialantjs, — PhiL Trautr 

T"Or Ibe ^pHefl. or, as ttaey Biyla LbemseEvea, Rommany, Ebflfvan ] 

fuwan w sucb aa axieal. Ibai alUioufli in >ba hmt rf » aia— i !«' 
1lr)liDhUwH™>BitliualUlnedto>|Feaiiir]HfeclloailkU In HHlMr 
H or Ills watld. yai the prtecipol glpiy ebarauB la Hneow bo'a^ 
[awed ubefliirlnllnL IVxnniagbulnedby IIUHparfiniaraae««n 
: Ha^Mf- 



ttsB ar« maiTiflj to Suaaiaa £eatleftiafl." — 

t " At a lala bntr-knai Is HaiicvT, Iba III 

dlfienllf, bi kilUng a very aanfe aka-bear. 
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In ibia eitnonliDBiy dbIiou, in some poiDts sa luudnlilo, in 
ilhera 30 unfavourabl; peculiar, tba cbaracier of their women 
b of sucb kind ntid inipreHaiverjcaa ^ to lend one of its pop- 
ilit wiileta to sketch the femiile eicellence be dehneates u 
umbiniHg great delicacy, cautious modoty. gentle nisiiiier*, 
. (orupukms fear of cenaura, a love of honour uud reputation, 
nth fixed principle and high-nunded lirtue,* la hi: own 




aioar ftir, lwfnB»v£rmhl br ailxnl prlndplBafrw 

Mrib&urade UhU' 

jjttfirtaaf lirtiat ba lo wbal ahe doemrf wrgns, abo wiawmii!, 

JiSlElnnifihe IIiwj'tiMliiiiiMknDivntiiTingandiuluiiin. V/ntti 
^ IM ioiiHlnliKl Willi tile iiaiDia of ouc own lilualliins. Lm id( 
t«7)eitruiii:^luiblnil your own nDJil». Your niece knnni that 
k««r« aueb ittlnja as propiieij, ilnue, rEpqwign, anil M\(.to:<»mf 
■an. la amimtiion wiih iiiosc, bappiiitu and mtaen aie "vnsiltaiwa. 
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ibes UiP preservation of moralitr tmaeg 
Ui own tfli 10 ina innueuce of such eismplcs.' uut sbvn^ 
by cho veisEa which he ailds on ta» heroine, thu be (elt wU 
hs delinealBS to be Iho iiatuiil besuty, as well as Iti 
valed eidelienco, of the feraalo ■ipLrit.t 

Thus in eyecy country the pKcahar amiabilities of tbc &■ 
mate mind ire felt to be dislmj>uiEhing moral bea.utie« W 
ate vaiued aa auch, and ate everywhere disclosing themwlmi 
The male spirit, however eiiuingled with other lubiu tai it 
BUtdiliea, yet is inlernated by the more delicate and gi 
nature of hia allotted compamoD, as long as she mat. . 
her altracting virtues, undebaied by wi^t euUies ani i^ 
Mroya Iheni. She la, howeier. suaccptiblc of such dtgni- 
(ion ; ahe may become all that ia most odious and alidamil' 
It ifl paiofu] to find that such a peivcraioQ exists at pOBit in 
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ipiMi of 8 couDtiy wboie feuiaJe* hsre been pnUcd for 
prighllineBa, good feeling, sr^ kind manaen ; but Spaiu 
grett moral improvement :* yet all large citiea bare aome 
tabic aaomabes i and we m^y cUbh Ibia ainoDg Iboae of 
Item, but still deplorable descnpIiOD, wbidb disgrace one 

ex ; for what are ibey but the nctima of the men wbo, 

ii own aelfiih enda, have deceived sudcomipted Ihem! 
Tety eeiuibiiitiea, then, make them both mote misettt- 
id mate cti! bemga, mcrcisal by the utter hopeleasnesa 
eapur of obbtcrating tbe past; of recovering their ibc- 
Hut or estimation ; ur of obtaining at^ creditable ttieani 
■'" *" ' rctihednoss does the self-gratify- 



beeone In lime so complete, that it can never be aurpn- 
Ul ■ temper half demoniacal should occasionally result 
L Notbmg but the native good qualities of the fomale 
(■eTsola ttiia e^ect from following universally such i 
; but Iheae are bo generally indeatmclible, that even 
Emoiae, famine, contempt, and diseaae cannot wholly 
tys overpuwei thcii uiatinctive opeiatiuu. 
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LETTER XXII. 

7V And CUt$$ of Society eontidered.— State and Proportion qf i 
m Jokgland emd WaUe. — Review of their CkaracteTf Ponttbn, 
UtUUiee m the Living World. 

My dbar Sydney, 

We find every population on the earth, and nearly e" 
family, consisting of persons in the three succeeding stage 
life — ^the youn^, the mature, and the aged ; presenting U 
at all times a hving picture of the beginning, the middBe, 
the end of our designated earthly existence. The propoit 
of these to each other have been ahready noticed, and t 
mutual utilities likewise. I would now direct your atten 
for a short time to the consideration of the last cUyision, w! 
we characterize as the Aged portion of society. It has be 
continual part of the Divine economy of our world thf 
should, in all its societies, contain a certain portion of 
class of its human beings, intermingled with the rest* but 
rying in the length of their protracted duration. They I 
outlived all the causes of dissolution which have taken 
the great bulk of those with whom they were coexisting ; 
have advantages, qualities, utilities, and purposes peculj 
connected wiu Uiemselves, by which they are separated 
distinguished from all the younger portion of the common: 

In 1821 the state of living society in England and W: 
comprised ten millions and a half of both sexes. Of tl 
the aged formed nearly a thirteenth part, if we date this c 
of seniority from the attainment of tne sixtieth year of hui 
life. At this period of it the character and qualities of 
age begin to be most visible and operative ; and those ' 
had reached this duration formed at that time an amouc 
791,997 individuals of both sexes ; being in number, at 
latter end of human life here, about half of those who wer 
its commencing period, or under five years of age.* 

• The malM of sixty and above were 358,441 ; the females, 413,53 
Biek., p. 37. Those under Hve were 791,579 males, and 774,689 fem 
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fcA poitioa of society were diBtingiushBd ftom each 
the diSerencei of their nspectiiE sBniority. Two 
Bfthein were between leveuty »nil eighty ; not quite 
between eighty Ubd ninety, Tho tirat bemg equiv- 
llmt to almott one ^tty-fburlh pari of the whole papulation ; 
iIk bsl being only B huitdred and stitioth portion. Only SG33 
Of tiotb Boxes were between ninety and one hundred years, being 
obIi 1 in 1903 of the whole community. The icry fow who 
tad leacbed one bundled years s-nd iibave wete only 189 ; 
bong bnl ■■ 1 in 55,717 in a population of ten millionE aud & 
Uf.' Of those enjoying this eitreme longevity, two thiida 
■nsMftBHtea. 

la •!] petiods and etatea of society we find sucb a cloas ei- 
iBtiag : and in pinportions, though not so large bb tbic, yet ai- 
mers of mifiicient number to make it a distinct order and stage 
of emy population, in conjunction with the mature, they 
Ibiiit, as before remarked, the cousolidiuing and stable body 
of (11 nxietiea : preaenthig always a remarkable conlrait to 
Ihc interesting dlTisions of mfaney and childhood, aa well as 
to tlte udent, fearlesa, vigorous, imaginative, enterprising, sod 
■odeaa youth. 

A distinct moral and intellectual character from ^ese has 
bno usigned to the aged members, and ie generally acquired 

is ila com^BtenesB, is such as they gradually and spontaiie- 
onaly form out of tlieir accumutaled knowledge, tbcir varied 
vtoMCVOtion, their long-cxerciEed judgment, (heir repeated ei- 
fOMtiee of the results nf earlier fancies, hopes, speGutalioia, 
■oi pnnuits, and their more solid reasoning and calmer w' 



■ (bence arising. They are n 
■f idf-foveniment by the suflering 
iiisiiil nnreetnined self-indulgence 
Ikeii bodily conalilution, they are i: 
■a fnclise U. 

All Iheie elements of wiser life 



convinced of (be need 
they have endued bam 
; and, by the changes in 
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ness of resting mind, a love of repose, a contentedn 
moderate comforts, settled habits of conduct, and an 
sition to further competitions and exertions, whic 
their existence an advantage to society as well as t 
•elres. 

As a possession and sift of existence, which has i 
pennitted or granted to 3X the rest of the generation, i 
they are the sarviving portimi, old age may be consid 
those who enjoy it as one of the greatest blessinfl 
their Creator has bestowed upon them. It is a speci 
fu;tion of which they are the subjects ; for such a da 
cie^ could only be in it, from the laws of death I 
modified in their individual cases as to produce Uiii 
The plan of life as to all the ages has been deliber 
ranged and steadily sustained ; and could be carried i 
ttant execution, as it has been, only by a continual 
ment and adjustment of the annual births and deaths, 
cause society to be always composed of these various 
inffstages firom infancy to old age. 

That such a portion of the aged shall always be in 
ing world has therefore been a special ordainment o 
dence, specially effectuated by the specific process w: 
been established, and is ever operating to this end. 
individuals this section of human life shall from time 
be composed, is the selecting determination of the 
tending Sovereign of all, made on the principles on v 
regulates human life in its individual application ; but 
choice and a favour extending only to those who rec 
benefit of it, their personal gratitude to the Almighty < 
what be alone can grant or take away should be as ui 
as the prolongation they enjoy. It is a temporary pri 
which none can claim or deserve, but which shouh 
the desire not to use it unworthily ; the gift makes 
imperious on those who have it, to show, by right < 
and thankful feelii^, and obedient heart, that a lon| 
tinuity of existence may not be unfitly granted to ther 
in this worid or in that which is to succeed. Misui 
gevity here can be no recommendation to the additic 
endless life hereafter, as it gives the strongest evidei 
the future blessing would be misemployed. 

It has been an admirable plan that human society el 
composed of all ages, countenances, figures, and dc 
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(WlHe, fiom infancy to aenzlityj and that each ahirald set 
ud friel ancordiog lo ill own powers uit! quaJitiee, On tht* 
^^em oai liiing woild is. a[ all times, a mota piclaresqne, 
bmitifal, inlftBBling, end nsefut cominiinity. than it could 
kiTe been if the Creator had cbosen to cause a!) the new 
^Enermlions to amgeat in complete manhood at once, as Adam 
*u fonoed ; or had ordained them to ^w ap suddenly from 
tfae euth Dito full maturity. a« m the Cadmean fsble of the 
IMan popnlatioa.* Both of these modes of origin were 
pMffiible, and equally easy lo the UniTeraa! Maker, 

Bnt hs has preferred and atiU adopts the scheme of cansing 
ereiy panotatian to he that mixture of all the atggea of human 
life wliicli makea society a vast and mujlirarioua drai 



rcasfos- interest and animation ; in wbich all are performing 
llieir ^tted pari ■' - .- - . -■ . . 



nntuality of benefit and plea 



Thia plan of onr social worid is peeoliarly favonnble to its 
"- lappiness as well as to its general beauty, and aeema to 
™"Ten deviaed with espress reference to its sgieeablH 
All mature would have made life a mere connting- 
~~ nabieaa or an arena of warfare : all aged would have 
■nd saddened it : youiha alone would have disor- 

and childhood only would have converted it into > 

MbflHiDH of wMm and folly. But on the scheiDc which has 
btvn adopted and realized, there is alwa^a enough of (be el- 
fa, fyt the most important offices and substantial lealitiei, 
to tteme the stability of the social fabric ; and this being pro- 
Tidtd for and thus upheld, all the otbecs become agreeable 
WMmenla and eihilarating companions to it. The scattered 



fX;' 



Vet.m—S 



Is, as lbs " pnpuU iB' 
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fond of activity, it is from the ardent, adventurous, : 
hoping, restless, day-dreaming, and strugglin^g youth 
most moving, agreeable, and startling incidents oi 
Ever pursuing meteors of their imagination ; often lik 
ing stars themjselves; elastic in nature, and boundii 
disappointment, their wishes, passions, and projects ari 
infusing into the world they mingle with a vivacious, 
vigoratmg inflilence. But the ine^erienced Tele 
wants perpetually lus Mentor ; and the aged supply 
life the presence and services of the Palladian sag) 
Homeric fable, so intellectually continued and expa: 
Fenelon, is a parable of our living world. Youth 
lessoned, and guarded by age, is a dramatic represen 
the plan on which our social economy has been frame 
still conducted. The aged are thus indispensable elei 
human life, and are so arranged as never to be absent 

This is a settled law : and the agencies and ratios > 
are so governed, and the preceding stages are by the: 
moved, that all population shall have their needful pr 
of these conservative seniors. 

But the aged are not only designed to be the cou 
the directors, safeguards, and intelligent rulers of 
thouffh rather by pervading influence than by exerted ai 
but m^ axe also always subsisting with other great 
to themselves, and to all those with whom they ha 
ordinary intercourse and neighbourhood. It will be 
think of these advantages, because the remembrance 
will increase their utilities, and the gratification deriva 
them. 

Human life has, in all its stages, two great purpo 
two great objects continually connected with it. T 
POSES are sood to the individual himself, and good 
society to wiuch he belongs, and thence to human nati 
erally, as far as the effects of his existence may exten< 
OBJECTS are his present comfort and improvement in 1 
ent life on earth, and the preparation, adaptation, anc 
tion of his undying spirit for those scenes of its futui 
which lie beyond me grave. For, however we may fo 
fact or be insensible of it, we have been created to be 
ings of two worids — of that before us with which 
familiarly acquainted, and of that to which death wi 
dace UB, but of which we can now obtain no knowle< 
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t^tvimt rcrelation supplies ; end this tiaa (pread Infon tu 
moM momentous prospects, swful bejond Bdequale dsKcip- 
lioA, innpinng beyond the po^-er of faBcy to exaggente oi 

Tie ^od to the indiriduat must have reference to both 
Utae otqectB. or it will not merit the cbaractet of ■ benefit. 
7^ deaerve tbe nanie in its reasonable fulness, it ahoutd have 
iremlet lelation to the grander scene of his unreasing b«ing 
Swi lo Ihe brief preBent one which ia always lempotRiy and 
liraited. Now nothing eeeniB to be a greater benefaction to 
anj one than attaching to hia life on earth such a Btate and 
<Aage la diat of old age ; and nothing may be made a greater 
Mesginf To all wbo lire to attain it, and who wil! derJTe from 
jl, with mligbtened firmness, its deducible utiUliea. Ilie 
kjadpupose is as obTious as the produced advantage. 

M tixtf, the ties of bnay and social life become loosened 
DpsD Da; we are no longer climbing, competir^!, orslra^ling, 
ot wB can no longer do either with effect. The alronger ami 
more enlerpriaing are pressing forward themselves, and age 
fadi itvelf compelled lo leave lo them wLaE it has become 
mable asj longer to pursue. Hence Ihe constitution of onr 



litipnRWbM. Mill iDUmcn Ikon UiitMt^ 
ibTfrar or »i* bclliF of aDcb poWMimas. n* 
niliwL]! LTmrtiM Of CnmerlaoTlhelinIeHiinryia an liHIansa (T INa. 
■a ■■■ HI uHurioiH Ibr Us aiarlu, rapacliy, ami pntUaij. Ikat balb 

anidBiiaanliiiiadBhinicineariheJrpDintaDraallre. Vw, llmudi Iw 
ItHd in contamm and vialalion ot all nunt and rellflona gfil^ 
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„ J ^__ cffon» lo lie iho bunlling actota a 

tenders that wb may have been before. The very 
in our body preient snd disincline us from lieing an 
wisitlen or combitmta in thai uena rrom whjch we i 
la be wlthtlrawn, Ourframe uhI functions have been Biptoh 
coiutiucted so as to produce this effect upon us at this puis 
of our eanhly duration. These altoralion* disable ihe " 
vidnal spirit from being or doing any longer what it wu 
did in its younger capacities. The internal changes ino 
i> we advance lo seventy years ajid beyond ; and thetebj* 
mind is brought iiilo a state nf vacancy, quiet, and icmifl 
ai lo all the endangering, agitating, and occupying jwiaw 
passions, projects, conllicls, sod perlurbaCioiis of ^psnl 
worM, which, by iheir opposing effecd, eiclude the du u^ 
aideralion of any other. 

To all these old age hringi its natural anodynes — lit lalt 
tires that act most eMcaciouslj on the ethor^ nature of i~ 
nvaeious personality, and which gradnally draw the qttil 
that pausing tranquillity of thought and feeling, thai miiiiift 
or all that would impede its better thoughts and liintiB > 
ptovemenl, which peculiarly suit the grander object! lU <■ 
now awaiting it, and to wiiich naturt^ ie preSBiof it ifi&n 
accelerated force and iiroaiBtiblo certainly, 

Protticted years thus enable and dispose the agedtDpn 
ibat more direct and contmued attention to the nexl lUp' 
their facing lo which ihay are unavoidably advaDciag, H 
whieh, amid tlie sctivltteji and enjoymenu of youngtrM 



ey were less able or less inclined in think of 

The bodily changes of age are likewise adrnoniliow « 

regard itself as a being who is not to bo much longa > 



t abiding portion of the pi 

decidedly commonced his journey to another, oi 
will be convc jod to it. To this region, though its i 
circumstances be involved in obscurity, age then 
and peculiar cireumstancea are always ariaing | 
thought this direction. 

Age onilives every day more and more of its fo 
and attachmenls, and of all coniiecied with them, 
ding fnenda and acquaintances die off in eTery 
/ear; olleiiiDeTBrysequentnionlL Thoaewbo — 
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luU| itba grew up with II, and wilh whom it btd m 
9t views, lUld hopes in coounan. disappear 
'■ ' ' self autroundeil bj othera, who, b 
- he aame ideal ' ' ■' 
>r projipecti. 
■nd stranger to il. The stlto of public events also bai 
..... . . . Bi^ji^JQg^ ^j passes into a coalrast 

FiBca incroaaBs wilq uur years. Hence old ago, if it teflect 
n ilmlf as others tbitik about it, cannot but feel itself leaa 
daplad lo the world aniuiid il, which, from ita own novelliei, 

Ktmifalible with Ihem, or with thcit views and purposet. 
rhen IB an impreBsion in all the claiaea younger than iUelT; 
hal tgB ouffht to be alleoding more to the better country into 
rhicli it w^l soon eater thaa of that in which it is still linger- 
SB. Tlie noro it is seen to do so, [he more it is respecKd ; 
:M if it act thaa, the more respectable it will become, and 
ta tn> it will be in the way of its juniors ; for it will be 

ORQing ob]«cU wiih nhicli no otbeis will interfere. AgB 

H) ttem be ever seeking and enjoying a happiness of its own, 
Fhich cannot oSeod or injure any one. In addition to this 
tnoB*] benefit, we may add, that old age, in any moderate 
agree of beallh and elGciency, is the finest and most improved 
brte of the human mind ; and ia in the most favouialile cir- 
mMancee for self- improvement ; and if it be inleUecniBllt 
Bd BOisHy employed, as in every claaa it may be, il will 
WD be the b^piesi and most niehorated condition whicli 



To (ociety old age la also intended by its Maker lo be a 

%e agia present lo tlie world at large an ardor of humaa 
HRgs, who, OB such, are placed, as it were, in the position of 
B i»*mua between earth am' " ' ' -- 



Ig from ike lemporaiy 
bavwSBn — from that 
Pbt bouY bead of age, 
lwiga«r feature 



.. .JO everlasting — 
■hich has been lo that w 
ipeco 



a feebler slep, its decaymg slrenglh, ita 
ptfseni. in tlieir conlraat willi all that is 

lual view and notice of society, an allarad 

mma — ■ living tranaiuon bom existing thmga ta some atber 
iiB)£Lon and abode. If not in that slage <laneVf«t,'W«(»I>:■ 
S 3 
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DOt look Bt il vdthout feeling it to be in lliia state i . 
camea our thoughts iniroiununly to the legiOQ of the depwui. 
It silently Teminds its dompamona both of dea' 
Uliiy ; of deslh, aa a picture of natural lieclii 
of immortnliiy, by presenting to us, in iu mlelleclu«l ud 
social Buimalion, a principle of vivacious life that seeou b» 
vsod the power of bodily dissolution to destroy. The old* 
il becomes the more it awakens these ideas; and Uhum 
living world, by the toy principles anil laws of its unid 
conslitQlion, is always Betting both death and futurity iiltt 
ns ; the beginoing and the end, and the ulterior stal 
qnence of human hfe. In this panorama, age aod 
act like the heralds of time, to warn us of ihat eten 
tliey are so closely and so visibly approaching, that we tmel 
eveiy day to find that they have disappeared into il, Bt 
moral eflecis of snch remembrancers are small and ffiii^ 
but, being continuoas and universal, produce importun boi'- 
Gt to society in their eitCDaivo and collective amount. Hum 
good is made up, in every indiridaal oompositiou of il, af » 
numerable smajl particles, successively, and often ia^nic^ 
libly accruiim. 

But the direct and positive benefits of old 
while il can effieiantly serve it, are as incaleuUble as tkif 
are obvious. It diffusea all ttiose advaiitagea which n 
knowledge, experience, Judgment, aod practised vvisda 
confer and are always imparting, Litenitnre, science, ,_. „ 
legialation, magiatracy. all natmnal cabinoM, and mcMtiifAt 
active departmenta of life, attest the cojitinual contoh ' ' 
of the aged to tho right course, and progression, mi 
being of their contemporaries and of poatecily. No iMm 
ni^ could long prosper without their aervioea and D^M 

Every individual in this etage of life may also, in kil W 
circle, become a benefactor and a model to it. He ani 
ways be doing some good by his eiamples, his counacki 
hia judicious and kind sssistatjcos. Age time emplotitfl 
self; as the opportunitiea ariae, may obtain a pecwmal mM 
and regard that were not its property before. The Wrtf 

Culiarly Its own. Such a result, while it will mak* i 
^vity valuable and (leaned, will also Booth the ponew 
of It with one of the moat pleasing cordials that life Gud 
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IB approbation of liioac wilb wliom U Kos i 

J been a snbject of inqniry, whether longer life to- 

tenet 10 the mimed or to the euiglo DiembeTs of 

The Pnssian genllcmsii who haii investisated the 

mideni ItBB ceitsin, (hnt, inbolh saiea, tnninageci]" 



LETTER XXm. » 

If mil pari of (Ac Plan, baJ one of liB Lamw ^ Bumait 



■bles of both our Uving and dying world show aa th^ 
en s fuither pan of the Divine plaa of human life thai 
oald be, amang its various popnlatioos, some ladi- 
nho ahoidd enjoy such a piolongation of their hnmaa 
o reach the age nf one hundred yeaia ; and that a. 
portion ahould hut eeveral yeats beyond ihii date, 
idifiduais ace found not only in almost eveiy other 



■tn. Iw Inliicnd trom Bepticitm and the Ainilerilani ublaa 
■WIRBlllr of IbMe ft-om inirly In (iini-flvo nua Iwonly-mvon 

■fried BKn uulniid ibc nge ornny la4l badtMlgri. Tliadir 

C anly » unimrnej alive lo 48 "lio wcib laarnei. AiH>- 

t only ta 0, IVearly Ihs HmrrMnlla »«re%iliil>i>(il°iii Ihs 
ti n nurried women wen mtly-llvE, wbile unl) Si unmarried 
lad a.— Naw Monthly Mni., im, p. KS. Hence Dr. Ctt-V 
M ratal lobe tncDoiMiaWyMiiied, that l[itorti»ei«ii*rfa» 
t* (ka ImtMBaing or ibi iitdl vidua! IIA. 



I 
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coantry, but likewise in all eras, and even in the most oppo- 
site states of society ; in the uncivilized as well as in civil- 
ized. These circumstances concur to indicate that this ex- 
traordinary longevity has been an appointed contingency of 
human nature ; contingent as to the persons who should enjoy 
and eijiibit it, but certain and fixed as to the occurrence of 
the phenomenon, in those proportions and degrees in which it 
has been found to take place. Like all the results of the 
laws of our life and death, both the extension of the duration, 
and the ratio of those who have it as to the rest of their comr 
munity, vary in diflferent times and places ; but always within 
limits that are never overpassed. Their numbers are always 
few, but their appearance forms a constant portion of most 
societies. It is, therefore, a law of human life, that it should 
be thus prolonged in this section of its living world. Such a 
law must have been specially designed, and, like all our spe- 
cific laws and their results, must have some process of means 
attached to it from which its effects originate and by which it 
acts. Some special purposes must be also accompanying its 
operation, for which it has been instituted. All these points 
are worthy of our consideration. Indeed, there is no liviBg 
individual to whom they can be uninteresting ; for since the 
contingence is certain, as an established law of nature, to oc- 
cur to some, and as the possibility is attached to the principle 
of life in one as well as in another, every one is susceptible 
of the benefit, and no one can beforehand know that be will 
not be the subject of it. It is one of the grand prizes of hu- 
man existence in this world, sure to fall into the possesaioa 
of some one ; and therefore reason suggests to all to inqotre 
whether any skill or care can increase to individmls the 
4:hance of acquiring it, and of making it, if it should uaft^ 
as comfortable a period as any other portion of his preeeiit.ei^ 
istence. As it will be always a gift of the Divine goodnea 
to those \yho enjoy it, and, like all his bounties, is meant to 
be a blessiog, my own impression ia that it may be made a 
;happy epocha of an earthly life. This is more within our powtf 
than its attainment ; for though much may be done by en- 
lightened judgnienjt and self-regulating care to favour its oc- 
currence, still it must always depend on his will who ordams 
it, to whom the benefaction shall be apphed. Yet, as lon- 
gevity has been thus made an appertenance to human natuTBi 
jthe probability will always be, that, by a due use of the meaai 
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TTiM Ihia eitreme longevilj bas been in ibe worlil in bH 
gU, we we by Ibc great ages of Ibe foal ancestara of the 
cmitb nation,* and by Ihoae of the chief heads of Lheir lribe».f 
levenl inatancei occurred in ancient times of persons living 
^ond a century.J To what ie not improliabiB in lliis te- 
pect, unne of die Greek historiims added other aceounla, 
rtndi, ID their literal atatement, must be deemed incfedibla 
ctioDi.f Modem writers have imitaled their eitravBgance.d 



H hnftBd and Ririy-nnn, e. aliil., i, W. JaHpU liied In one him- 
n4 lad HO, c. l., *. M; HoHaio a» hundred and Inenli, Deal., a. 
ufr, «. T-, Bnil Jnliua to one boadred and Ian. Jailfu, e. iV. t. S. 
t BaiAen, ooa hundred and m«ii7.(buT; Judali, dub hundred and 
iBMn; bwliar, mt handnd init iweoty-iwo ; l<1nr, una hunHrsd 

id nMMT'ftHIr ; Zebulon. an( liandnd lod Hwneen ; itil, ana bini- 
iid and Uilnj-ievHi; Niphla)l,oiH linndnni and iKIny^ JoHpb, aaa 
udnd and ten; Old, oac linndted and iwenty-avc.—wiiluhunt's 

ItllBBdred and tifU. One at Bolo^iia wu one htindrrd sad Bit;. 

tatpBlincMafe, In >bt vMlie fima tbr Aaniaius,Bi nne hundred and 
tt. ' AIIMtMa •Bctlt^d ana handred and Shy ia a king tl Iha Tarlea. 
Lad TtwwtnrntB ana hundred and dny-Kven to Ibe Creran Ept- 
h^l.--TtSi:ilu. RMt., b, 7, r. 19. ' 

jTHVPt MallBDlcua ataltd tbal ana Ibmlly among the EtallanaliTed I* 

BbAhUim fear*. BptooHH gravely inribntad intae bandrad yaan 
KAICtflanklniaj and Alnander ComidlnabclieTed apnrnkll- 
AlibvA*eh«nu^TSBTBo1d. Even Xeonphmi licHedaaflvtniioa 
■BiflVre «U hundrad ^aan, and aa eomplelini (he nonder by Tapca. 
■BUnaM'olu^heeaelfhltaiindredysandd. Bnt Pliny reaaon- 
Hl Jn»ila itiat Ihe appaienl eHraiagaaee af Iha BcDanntB atay aria* 
■I IMdinbicni n»daa nf tsmpnuni ih« yar. The Arradian yaan 
MailTOflbmnian^ha-duiaiJangandaiberaJkBlheEmtlana-.wea 

mdrad ran, and Ctealaa aaeribed loo bnndnn] » Ibe lo- 

Btila'"Hta«)cyoriheIodHa,"BieniianaanniTearB«n|>l 
llkajtaar IMS. apd tbres hnndrcd and atlenil *. an&tli. 
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Tbo most remBibable facta in untiqaiCy on this aubjecl Ibi^ 
seem to rest an respectable Buthoril;, appear in the pecMuK, 
of this descriptioti staled to have been living in Italy in ^ 
time of VaapaaJan. But, though lakon from a public iaca- 
mtint, the number is so great ifor one portion only of luljf 
that 1 cannot avoid doubting the accurw; of tbe accouDI H 

Three insianeea of men, of na manydifTercnt coimlriej,wb» 
were contempoiariea in the fifth century, shovf Ihat the Um 
of anch longevity were in continuing operation. These won, 
St. Patrick of Ireland ; Llywarcli Men, the Welsh Bard ; ni 
Attila, the formidable king of the Huna.t 

Eneland and Ireland were distinguiahed by savent «ia- 
pies of tbia kind in the seventeenth century.]: Of tbHS. Im 



undred ysars otage, namoly— 



I3S or 1S7 

undn;d and Ul 



□rone buQdrod and Ally, 
-Lord Bacon's Hiu. Ure...u „^«. 
I MK hundred and iwobiv-iho ; Myvrirrti Vta, 
irhaBB " WsIM rnHns" are sUJI eilillnx. oas ons taandred ami KJi 
Altila dlad ttaa day alter hi* aeunA iiupUalo, ai one hundred and Um. 
■onw paaaaga from Llynuch'i " Fnnui' ara quoud In Iha - OK 
AnfL duao^'' vol. J., and In llie "ViudinUon of ilia Aiulut «h£ 
Dana" Ur. Owen Pagli publialinlthein. «llh a Iranalailao. 

t The OooBleaa or DeanuHHl died In 11119, aftd one hundrtd ia|bV< 
flva: wi Itteminof her funill j abe was obliged, at Iba acaoTofekHe- 
iRd;Bi>d Ibny, to m>el thsn Briaiol lo London, lo nliaU raM IM 
Janaa. Mrs. EtUaNiNi, of Pnnip'i Town, Klnt'a Caanly.'tnlaiUliBll 
la lHI,aKadiHw hundnd and Puny ihraa. In 107], Roixn IlaininiiiTi 
burn in Scoiland. dlad at Skipion in Craian al one bundnid and rM» 
•even; ani! GaaUKUs Hulinc, a Dover pilol, was buried In }tm, * 
ThmlMD" '^""'"''J''^.;'-". "" ""' Hundred and thlny-HKoM r<^ 
■■' "—"'■- al LalghUKi, nsw MlntlHl, la CliealOn, hto ^ (- — ' "• 
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htre beea long considered aa the palriucht of EoeUih Vm- 
gerily.* The celebrated HaJlethid collected llll inalsnets 
oF persons wba byed frnm one hundred Co one hundred and 
Biit<r-nine.t Ad English bookgeller made a stQI more copi- 
ous enumocBtion, and bia lint coataine notices of IBS? peraons 
who died in the coutse of the last cenlurf, of Torioua ages 
ne hundred and eiehty-fife. Of cheae 
'3 of the British luands.t 



abOTC leOOwerenstii 
wndiiilBiEih, BodilM 



^b ruJHo' ar bli t 



mndaoH ons tanndml und rwmtfr-RMr ^ ti 






njr wtiich ■£ 



Hue III Uu ExcllMuer, pnservtd ID lb« Eing* 
fiOmet, tAktti In Apnl, IMl.dMcnbm hlni^Mili^ 



IM^nd ITW. Tbe remaining' IMl ptnom dint bK««a HOB md 
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The eitremelj aged of those mentioned in the lact ceBM 
were llungsruiui, and Ihc statemenla thererore. from the di 
Unce of thoir localitv. can be less relied on. • The aldul rf 
Oaa period in England was a poor YorkBhlremaii, i 
1768 reschsd his one hnndred and fiflialh year-t Al 
offieei of the army died in 1735 at one hnndred and Imtj-mt^ 
and, about the eame time, aii Enghgh fatniei at one heidni 
and thirly-nine.f In 1T32 another Irishmaji reached on hB- 
dred end forty ;:i and m English lady, in 1773, died al av 
bundred nnd thirty-oight, leaving a fajnity advancing tmniA ' 
boi own longevity .If Aiiolher had, in the same year, altiiNi ' 
one hnndred and Ihitty-thiee ; had alee children (rf'lhe■SBM■l^ 
Tiring tendencj,'* Thejie long hves appeared in iD ibt ihw 

o» bu□It^l^d ai>it fonT-dgbt, Wme, died Wlb Oa., I«H ; UuOt WHW 



' Tbese weFe, 1734, Peter Tanon, of Temeewat-, |q Un|irT,aV 
taondradBDdeJi^Ij'D'B, a poaiHit.— KBIon, p.14. OrilMauKlM- 
BU, In nil, John Hovln, one hnndreii Bud MTeoly-tiw, and H<»* i 

i»dfci1)r-elifliiliiifihelrniarriagB,](!avlog(w««inand two dlHMn. . 
TlialrrouiiiHt sen vaa one hundred and Hiiuwi yean vf ■(«.—»., 

t"^ruelit>inill,grBiirjIllnrpe,nearHBluin,in YoAeliirK Hei 
wb ItnipetaM In hii living, Qccaeionmdy eeilng a raw n(Tt-liMitt I 

^"Thomae WInilon. Eeii.,i>f Tippeniry, In'l^and. H<na< 
taimn tbe atmy. Hb held ihe rank or a "Pjajn iiMhe retiB nT GkuW 

'("Mr. DotMHio.orHallleld. Byiniieta eicMaiand VarauranlMf 
to prOMnnd jil. hnim ; ninMy-oan etuJdren and enndchtlcbMlHBJi 

II "William L9iand.orU«ietkle. In Inlaed. Thaug]i 

■HiB tmuU OHO hnndied and tlire«r«ri. Ey negoei 
two daoihiem ; Ibawinwiif 
- •• ■' Mm. KBllke. or Newnht 



'^™^~"'*"1iBSi«? 
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pulslion. Eagliind eihibited the ladies jiut 

1780, wete of the a^ea one buadred icd thinf-fDiir i ' 
Imndisd and thirty-nmD. The firal was remarkable Tot having 
■ aon in hia own and in his wife'a old age.t The other 
evinced thiit (he air and hobits of a great metropolis do not 
make such longevity Imposaiblet 

Scotland contained in 177B and in 1793 two indiviJoals 
of the ieveral ages of one hundred and thirly-aix and one hm> 
dred and ihiny-Eevsn \ the latter distinguiehed by a monu- 
ineDl from his laat noble pation for his moral worth and aervi- 
cea.^ Ireland, in both its eeiea, eihibited alio instaneea of 
their giaal tenacity of life. Three of ila females reached one 
hundred and thirty-three, one hundred and thirty-fire, and one 
hundred and Ihirly-sii.ll The husband of the lallar nearly 
equalled her, being one hundred and twenty-eight. Another 
old Irisbrosn waa one hundred and thirty-sii, a farmer.^" 

One Engiiah gentleman, who attainod one hundred and 

• Am, )n 1789, Mn, Man 



HTcn.nni Bnni 




n Curnberl.™!. Met daafhlrr 


»1 departed a 


■ban Uma keran 


^ifd 


iw Hundred aad five.— Easloa, 1 




t Francis Angt. 






l'MBryl.pd,lo 


sM^t^ul""! 


Dan 


elt ERilsnd soon alter. HIa Hilkai elihiv bad 


»y-wV^a' 


Iny-DM ysorsal his Auner^ decEua 


lb.,«)),MBae. 




otiehtiadrad sad ilurd year. 




TlBlTW."* 




i.aBedaiiB buDdiHl and ibtny 


n«^^^^*t^ 




Londaa. He had all bla kiims is lb 








bMsifta 


isa 




■'H 


m DumlHe^ 




rfh. He bad 


•vfSl anoblahmilri 


E dW^barnd hla diUeai^ isa 


a for Ibur com- 






■a Inacripllon, 


ithiiataarj.- 




anaadslilylta 


'^^■Ki^i3"^7S'■X■"f"I"i^ -r Miab 


rgb,a£«tsiis 



id Iblrty-lllm, oT 
Mrs, TbonpsoM, 



iria ifM, " Jamea fiaeila, of Bally Padea, hi tbe so 



^iiita 



^■B THE 

Oidy-eigliljeui in lT91,iB intereatiog to na for his peetuiur 
■ccoiDTDodaCioD and inlended kindness to oat Ulustiioiu Mil- 
ton. I will give the Blstemenl »= I find it prinled — 

"ITRI, Died, Jnniihsn Hnnoii, ngsd ono handmt and ttatitj-algtl, i( 
ita ■'mm at xMintaatt. uv BoioaEtitiriiiD, yarkaUre. 

" Hia liiher tBi naSa iMaC Oui pUgue. In Hull tuniH In ths W- 
MtM, In IBM, ind ftg paftnlj wiD nrnembsnid ibe gnu On etUa^ 
ddn. He hu ahmt Id UUun, and bad bean marrlnl Oie Una*. H* 
tsfl Mmq diildmi, lwaM*-rii inndeldHiMI. •veniy-lliaT |nil patf- 
dAldm, and ons tawidnJ and nny gnat gmu gmndcUUdreo. 

■■ Be could road la Ibe laal witboal a|iwtarlea, and plaval «1Miii> 

ttBDdrad and ihlnr-tfi, be walkad nlna nHea lo lUne wtiii ana of IM 
■nat inndotaUdnii- Ra iwnanibsrcd KIni Clurlea n., apd in» mi- 
dM ffoa London u SnrkinUi lh> flKUioua KUIIgraK. 
"BBMIml Uul«,aDd hia onlTbe '" ^— ' - 



HiSiadinn 



lolwithstonding its fraqaenl pmt- 
u-dship * -^ 

reached Ibe eitreme periods of b 
one of Oliver CrotnweU'a 
thirty-two jeus old.t In 1749, a dragoon was one hondnd 
and twentv-five at his death t A French soldier, iAd Ind 
•erted onder Louis XIV, al Malplaquel, and travelled ortm- 
■ively afterward, reached one hunrired and twenty.^ And the 
last BOTrirer of the Duko of Marlborough's English uiiiT. i>fao 
lived anlil 1793, was one hundred and fourteen when lie •*■ 

'Eulon'a HinnanLDnierliy, p.Sll, 3. 

t AJei. M'CuJjHk, near Abardecn. Altar Cnniwell, bt manl iB 



Jtai ioe(ypi.|>i 
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piled.* Two aoldieia of the civil wus died a1 
«n<i iwelve in 1733.t 

[ *ill «el*ct anoiher inatancc for 



benpfits 



of 



of the , 



.1 ple^ 



cnLoreDa infi*. He waa an Amer . .. , . _._ 

which Philiidelphia stands befoie this city was fonnded, and 
its wealth and maenitude to which it had grovni before he 
died, Aa the lioowledge of such a person may have eog- 
gestcd to Mr. Burke that simile of the angel and Lord B^ 
urst. in one of his speeches on America, which equsls the 
finest effusiotis of aueiBnt oraloiy, I virill cite here the whole 
MOfhiadealh. 
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or ttaa flrB cIUh In Itas Oia V/nrii. Hi 



foraullly or jntuhmeiil and nals, wb 
of JHO, lull, or paper. Ma bebcM ill 



rlumpbed, in 



» 



It has been remarked, thai [noat of tho peisoni dinio- 
guiBbed for great longevity wero short in elaiure ; bnt one is 
neatioaed who wa« unusually tall.f It has btcd bccoiii|»- 
Iiie4 derormitj \t aiid, what must be still more uouaual, oneoia- 
mon iatnesa.^ Eeen watery marahes, which in Ely and Enex 
have been foand so unfavourable to the continuanco of bmnui 
fife, yet have not prevented the term of » tenlury from being 
exceeded.jl The negro uonislilution is also Buaoeptiblaof Ion- 



•EaaliHi. p. ]S4. Tbli akelcti hsi in il 

Reiisur'ar iTezorlTSS, IsliDuldtie indui 
ofd. AabEwulbrwiiKreanithB puJil 

nAadilpbii, In IT61, tiad a Msupls seie 

Kaenec; ihoywere, "Charica Cwient, 
VIA, one liundreii and Udeen. TAli 
muntis aisle ninely-elgtil ymn in great 

I In 1T», " Paler uAnun, i«cd oiw Uiini 

S). (Slea, Wa« •!■ few hIt InidiBH high. Hi 

age orei(bi«i 



or Mr. E 
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a be- 



C()ua]]y admila of it, and even timid 

Tbo persone of other natioiia beaidea our owu, who haTo 
been menlioned for their longevity, show that no regions of 
the world or state a( society are incompatible with it. The . 
SoDlh American Indians, the Caisccas, Brazd, Egypt, Tyrol, 
Tmkey, Norway, Spain, Denmark, and Poland, furnish in- 
Mancea of it, which indicate that its causes reside not in soil, 
01 •Iroosphere, or mannei^ but in the individuaL frame, and 
in the parsonal application of the bteseing by Him from whom 
«U life has originated, and by whom it is constantly regulated 
in every member of human eocietiea. We may therefora 
conclude that this great longevity is one of the established 
laws of human life, although limited as yet to a ratio of indi- 

by Aoods UifOUf boul ih 



as aiHily samiBnilBl 



bad a perlflcl recDllecuon at the eanliqiuibt 

■uoynl PgR Raval. He wis on baaid a sblp lylDg nnr Fun Au|u«a 

mimeeniw at deuU whi-ili m dim bul an ByewiinMH could ba.e guw. 
KoyaialaiH)isnilndani)IwsiHi-Riiirianid3.-Ib.,au. And uMtHr 
!■ ^wilili Town of one ImnilrHl sixl six; aDHlwr of SI. Jan *• la 
V«a, ■ Oeg iMgro WDfaaa, t*^ oni bnndrad and |iiiMiy-aD(.^n,, K7. 
Tnna, la 1740, died Margaret Fluli, ml OH tiiindml and nine. "Bbe 
WW ou oC Ihe wanduiDf Itslenilly of gipsli 

^^ y. ,„». ,. 
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Yidnsl enjoympnt of il, which ia suffieisQl to eicito ihe desM 
of Kttaiiiing it, BJiii lo lesiify to as iti possibility, bnl wh)d> 
has not hiUierto besn made b goners! acqiiisition.* 

-nSB. jBMiC«y«on, sfiedoneliundrwliuid tUnj, in IndluiiifT»- 
•Biil«,iNNBwPp«Jn, p, sal. 

Babrionnd to Ibe nuliila or Patda, iiirlnum«m«lipciidi£r ft«Itil 
ennute, p. US. 

U ROOM. Hfl'vm* I mllvB orAlonndrls, (n Bgjpi. p. 130. 
TWioy,»iarav»natlifr.p, lift, 

OurM L wn MKoded. He hud wried u i Rldier under IM Phui* 

er-amuailnllKIIineorJiinei 11 , p. St. 

■ " 174S. Polet HaeuncE. of Die iillnp of Veniel, hi iHs kligdintr 

Iba boning oripclni aniu li thno Kfeln. Ilx tntta Hen bh^ 
"ITTl. CHrtilHi Jecobwn DnctBiiberi, oim hundred and fixv^ 

n™. He iliendBd u pan on John SohieekLwhim he niistta Vimt, 
iMteged by ilm Turku In llWS," p. sua. 

Tn lli«e 1 wUJ add—" I7M John Looib. Itie celcbnled puiHRbif 
MDuat Jan. Bf ed one bandred bid iwhiij----'" "- -' — ■ — ■ '- ■"" 



If In ntpeei 10 bl> old age, an 
B an tOTered, A aobKripile 
ud Ibe Uni (tanled Mm ■ u 
111 dlarla wiA a poblic aoleD 



led palrtaRbif 

lyalem. Aljja 

anddeaindUB 
nir hla anpfaili 
fatajmiiti 




LETTER XXIV. 



M» oiAX Son, 
We ire entitled, b^ the preceding fscts, to belicTS that loDr 
gevit; iione of the natntnl qualities of die humiin bod;, in its 
milemi composition, during ihsl associatioa of our miad with 
It which conHlitiites our human life. The mind ilself heinf 
indeMiDCtible by our present death, would aubaisl far a. thoiD- 
uodjraars. or foe an endless ancce^sion of time, if ita bodilf 
otginizationa had tieen framed lo last ao long. Noi merel; 
la^ent;^, but perpeluitjr of eiistence, is one of the essential 
propeitiea of (he human soul. No pouier hut its M^er's, and 
na let but the eiertion of hia omnipolencB, can eitingniah 
Sial. Bnt the residence which hastwEu aasignej to it on this 
^obe ia meant to he only for a time ; and its bod; has been 
B formed sa to Iw either a long or brief companion to iL 
Tbe ooion of the soul with it heie is of lbs same temporary 
cbnscter. The chronology of this union, and of the dura- 
bo of the bodily compound, is ihcrefore concurrent, and be- 
pv and ends with both at the same periods. Birth com- 
UHKca and death terminates it. But the soul is no servant 
of tuna ; to this ita ori^ appertained ; but, once hrou^l 
■ift bong, it belongs lo tune no longer, ft waa created to be 
atenuty ; and, with thie relation, 



_., igovitf in this world is but a dran 

flT iu ererbsling hialoiy and activity. Wo are all acton 
here, ID 001 present human figures, during the scenes throngh 
vliicb we pass ; but. hko alf those who personate tlie parts 
(llMted !« Ihem in our ttagediea or comedies, we leave (he 
ntft ¥ai audience before whom we have been appearing for 
Mlwr employmoDta, for another home, and for a different kind 
' ' * (he Gontiaiy, in aome othel flacQ at Vua 



I 
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ibdde, u may be aUatled to us. Our Inngevit;, Ihet 
here, is >queBiiDn only or our bodily incorporBtion and a 
residence, not of ibe eiiitence ol our inlellecCusl pni 
iudf; thu gtill tiieg in uinlunTnished vittilUy, aithoog 
body i»d diesolved and Biaporated mto llie miUion pu 
of which it waa compoundnl.* 

Bol, eiliwugh BodleBs longevity ia the created propel 
lliB aoul, end iis dutation on earth between one and two 
turiea ia i natural possibility to its bodily frame and 1 
uition with ibis, yet, hlie some other properties and pM 
ties of our human life and corporeal composition, it i 
rarely brought inlo operation during our present exiateoci 
ii neither made nor meant to be, at present, a general law, ' 

terily. We have seftrsl bodily properties which do but p«i 
BTolte and show Ihemselvea, Gigsutic stature is one of ' 
poujtaiUcies, We read o( giants in Scriptnre : I have 
two myaelf,t and some are mentioned by Dr. Adam C3 
with whom he was acquainted.} They occur at all linu 
CBS>onally*mongiis;4 but it ia not the will of Providena 
the; should be nequent, and therefore Iha powers and 
tions of the body which lead 10 procerity are so ropreaiel 
governed by other instrumentalities, that the lar^r ijiii 
of mankind are only of the middle size ; a proportion aB| 
• Tod Riay liVe la nsd ihc celebraied Dr. Fcanklli,'. MlnriJ 




'i 



tilt, uid the gignilic slalure id otliera i> not in s greatei lacio 
Una the gteai longevily of tht human frame which wo sro 
now conteDipluing. 

Bodily ■iranglh is also another qnihty which Bome pereoia 
bjtve poMesficd m no ejrlr^onhnary degres^ and which !■ there- 
(twe •Iways a poasibilitj in hnman nalure on esith.* But 
this bw been alao impiutcd with such rarity, that it [s not 
swfe cDminon than the nana] proportiona abovo meutioned.t 
Of the aame deacriplion ia tlie materaal power of reproduc- 
lian. 'Hiis can occar in a degree aa large aa to aeem preKu- 
Dalunl. But it is not more so than anal longevity, gtgantb 
mapolude, and eitraordinary alrenglh. It is only a demon- 
MmnHi that ihc latent natural possibility exiats. hut ii always 
» ^otenied as to be, in its general course, kept in the ha- 
biliMl tenour of a ainzle birth, with twins at limea, in no lai;ge 
paapntioD.t Plutarch thought he had mentioned the lai^at 



• Two of 






J, hsdiKtllid 



ADf;wt.l831. TbeHaiJ 



1M^*aLL, V. va. At I'M Imnworliaai MeiUiyr Tydrll, avDUBgnin 
kimri, lanramd up IVoni Ibe (nuad at ORcelbrea (Mm <7 ilO) 
»^|Mbi On taandnd and Amy tiouiidi.— Mwim. Merlin, Jubb, IBH. 
Ik Wfe Aainat, iata,JaliB Wllllaina,a waurman ofWaHtlae brldfa, 
M«l Iw ■ wafH Ihsflu IB Orananul and back, nil lg BlelrmmM and 

1.i*IB ■iiB --"-— ba Bnai hla ilrennblli n Incraaod that ba can 

Sw ud two Incbe. and a Hair in tlia, whici l» ukn wUh Wm."— Pab- 
irfcaaw. I«M Auiut, isn. 

1 la ■ Fremti pinndlcil, In July, 18911, »aa Iblaparaimpb— "AiBkini 
ta Mnatianii In rtw Canlii, ibure h a man igcd iweiiiy-niiui of Bir- 
^M ■noilb. He no rain i bnnJen weifbmg 3000 Iba., and wub 

taAir atiiiTw«nly-ilir«, and a ilHter 9l^«"'J-8"' •>' ""'ifj"," 

feoMlc.' In 1?8Br'pbihii'v7™,a iS/lct ai Antwerp, died ■ted sbb 
fmlnt Mid liwr. Hows»eD«ronilh«>,>iKtBniy-LbtM jmaof aje, 
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extent of offspring from one parturition when he stated five to 
be the boundary.* In modem times, however, one instance 
occurred in wnich a mother lay-in with eight.t All these 
facts concur to show that the course and agencies of human 
life are under a strict and adjusted regulation by the Creator, 
which, constantly modifies the natural poV^er and possibili^ 
into that well-graduated operation which suits his appointed 
scheme of human existence on earth, in its present stages 
and generations. Longevity is thus governed, allowed, aikl 
allotted, and appears only in minor proportions, but with such 
universality as to place, climate, and person, as to show that 
it is possible to all, though as yet granted but to very few. 

One of the reasons for which these extraordinaiy operations 
of the laws and systems of our nature are sometimes allowed 
to occur, may be, to give thereby an impressive testioiony how 
carefully governed all the fimctions of our body are, that they 
may execute with accuracy the plan of our intended life, and 
cany it on steadily in its appointed course. They show how 
needed a strong and watchful regulation is of the laws that pro- 
duce our Ufe and growth, and their results ; for, without dds 
constant government and adaptation of them, the pretematunl 
phenomena, from the unruled powers and properties of oor 
body, would be so frequent as to confuse and disorder ; and to 
make that confidence in the regular recurrence and sequences 
of things impossible on which our foresight, and {^odence, 
and even scientific calculations are founded. Hence, though 
in our limbs extraordinary additions may occur, if the grow^ 
ing powers of the organized vessels in the hands una feet 
were unrestrained, they are always so governed, by means of 
which we are ignorant, that their possibilities of incraase aie 
kept in perpetual restriction, and only five fingers and five toes 
become the universal formation. More than these are but « 
very rare anomaly ; though, from occurring in some mn^fif^ 

* Platarcb, in the second of his Roman questions, inqairiar why ttv 
lighted five torches at a wedding, gives as one reason or it ihat ^(klH 
a symbol of life, and that a woman may bear at the most flvs ^S^w 
at one parturition. 

t An authenticated ease occurred in Lancashire of four at a birth. Db> 
Garthshore has added to the account of this, in the ** Philosophical '~ 
actions,*' several examples of numerous births recorded by n^^ 
authors. One of them was an instance of eight children bom at < 
lying-in. Of these one grew up to manhood, and was alive whu 
statement was written of It.— PhU. Trans., 1787, vol. Ixxvii., p. Mt 
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laibili^ it iH (imeg, and t)ie agency irfakli limita it, 
minilested to our scnaea,* All these utiueual inci- 
Ibererote Bpeating eridencE lo us Ihst ihe laws uid 
of life mart be dsfly controlled and governed by lb« 
IminiBtratLon of tin intclligGnl power, acting upon M 
) and nelt -adjuiled plan, bj which the onetBdOD of 
■r ia conlined to produce that ipecific eflect which 
lyBtem and intended reaulta of idl (he rpal, and pre- 
from erer/ other degree or direction of action that 

henever an increase of the action or result of any 
■ature will be beneficial lo insrikind, and the period 
lien it ia intended that they shall have thie advantage, 
lealiictiini which before prevented the giigniBnlcd 
I i> niaicd, and nature ia pemiilted toeien hcrprop- 
dpowers to that larger reault by which a further ad- 
will accruo lo the human race. I coniiider longevity 
I of tbe Divine bleuinge to man which is at nresent 
Dg t pttmMtA enlu|«ment df ihia kind. Humaa 
■ M live received a fiat, both for its greater duration 
iri(y, ever since the present century began. In oui 
nay it haa been perceived that the length of life in 

may be expected lo partake of the general piolonn- 
a die natural grounds this would be ■ nlional ioler- 
: tbe improvement ia an indication lo us that an *iu- 
MDeftclion in these roapecls haa descended Irom iba 
m mankind. If the life of thia human world has re- 
l increue, it is by him that the benediction haa been 
I, u he alone has the power ; and all hfe subetati 
lis will and according lo hia pUn. 1 do not mean lo 
ihe longevity of mankind is eiiending in its duistkm, 
I multiplymg m its individual frequency : and thia 

■II BO much hope and prospect of partaking oC tha 
a, u to encourBEO those who value it to endeavour, 
> uae of serviceable means, to tie themselves the INW- 
f it. For this reaaon I will take a larger view oltite 

in ITS*. Owen CaroUan. of DbImI;, la iha tounl)' of Uealh, 
I hUdnd aad (WMllv.MViin yeara old He hail ^i llngen an 
, nal all ton cm «cli Rmt — Eiatnii. p TV. Ii tiaa been aUMd 

vprodacH lilt ieveral gea*inuDnH, 
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facta and reasonings which occur on this interesting subje 
It was not easy to collect, formerly, a great number of : 
stances of those who had reached a century or more ; \ 
they have become so numerous in the last BSty years, that, 
we have seen, no fewer than 129 were existing contemporan 
of each other in England and Wales in 1821, and the Ian 
number of 608 were in America in 1830. So we find w 
they have become so many in our island in the thirteen yes 
between 1818 and 1831, that, during this interval, no few 
than 1900 individuals died who had reached a century > 
passed beyond it.* 

When we compare these facts with the notices which a 
tiquity has left us on this subject, there seems fyll reason i 
believe that the longevity of human nature has become mo: 
frequent and diffused in the present century than it was fotu 
to be in the Greek and Roman times by the inquiring mi 
of those days. The few facts of this sort known to Flii 
were alluded to in the preceding letter ; and Lucian, thoii| 
he enumerated in his treatise of the Macrobii or Long-live 
apparently all the instances he had found or heard of, ai 
among these names numerous persons who were eij^ty < 
ninety, and a little more, he yet only mentions about a doze 
as having reached a hundred years or above. t These cii 
cumstances lead me to infer that the longevity which attain 
or exceeds a hundred years has not, as far as we can jndj 
from true and authenticated accounts, at any time been i 
frequent in the world as it now is in the civilized nati(ms o 
Europe and America. But as it could not have thus increase 
without the permission and causation of its Divine Authoi 
we may assume that it is his purpose to diffuse this benei 
more extensively to his human race, in the present age of tb 
world, than he has hitherto imparted it ; and that human 111 

* They were 637 males and 1263 females ; but of these liMO, MB 
died before their one hundred and second year, and in the three MIsii 
ing yean 57S more expired ; ao that only 91 males and 179 females^ c 
St63 of both, had sunrived their one hundred and founh year. 

t These were, the King of the Tarteasians, who Anacreon, Id M 
sixty-eighth ode, says lived to one hundred and fifty, though Herodoti 
allows him only one hundred and twenty yeare ; the great Cyrus, iS 
hundred ; a King of Arabia, one hundred and flfleen, as mentioned hf < 
contempornry ; a musician, of one hundred and five; DemoeiifiiibSl 
Abdera, one hundred and four ; Gorgias the sophist, one hand^ 
eight; Ctesibus the historian, one hundred and twenty-ibor ; H 
mua. also such a writer, one hundred and four ; Solon, and two< 
(be Seven Sages, one hoadnd.— Lucian** BfacrobU. 
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IT BIperiencB a prolongation in all ite stagee, if, bj a 
ri^t UK of the enlarged lilasaing, mankind will ahoir IhU 
tbei caD receive and enjoy il wilh gntiiude Id the Giiei, 
with motna] philanlhtopy, with personal piet; and moralily, 
&nd with intellectual improvement. For we can haidly oir 
if we auppoBe these to be conditions requisite on our part, as, 
without Ihem. increase of longevity might become very nox- 
ious to general aociet)'. All miy not clioose to adorn their 
life and incresae their happiness by these virtues, becauai 
they will not practise the self-go uemmeot which these quali- 
ties require ; hut, then, we moat remember thai lengthened 
life ia always an individual blessing, and each individual cui 
in this point act for himself and independently of others, and 
may seek il by his individual impnnemenl. Such conduct 
will be his surest means of obtaining it for himself, without 
reguding whether any others undervalue it, or will use tio 
foibeannce la obtain it. 

But unless loiigecity be a state of comfort to its poasessoi, 
it will not be an advantageous gift to him. The important 
qucatton, if it be eitendmg to a greater number, will always 
be, whether it be desirable aa well as attainable. 

It has been a favourite theory with many, ^at the mind 
decays wilh age, and conacqueatly must become feebler aa 
jeara advance, until it expires with its body, like a wasted 
taper. But this ia an erronEOua hypaihesis, efounded on a 
partial view of some facia, which are more justly attributaHa 
to diaease than lo age, and is contradicted by numerous 
caaei, which show, that (hough age enfeebles the body, it 
doea DDt neccBsariiy debilitate the mind. There are even 
instances in which the intellect has increased instead of be- 
ing lessened aa life has been prolonged. Lord ClarendOD 
mendons a nobleman of whom Iliis was remarked i* and 
■even! instances, which I have noted as they occatred, 
BBtiafy me that extreme longevity has been repeatedly enjoyed 
viilbont bodUy diaabiUty. Lot us refer to some of those who 
bavB lived long without corporeal debilitation. 

• TUsmslln Bad aC MdiFbMiir, LordPriof BcsluiC^rlts L Of 
taCtaiandsn mja. " "• "■» « mm of f rtmi iiidu.Ir; anU lafBclly In 
-j^n j^watta hsddlghiinl in BiMKiliiglj. and prMHrvHl H pal a 

JSmi^ thai nu wba tiad Imown tiim In bis yoaDHr yaars did Mle*e 
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Thoa, out pBTBon diod at ons hnndred and five, wilhonl 
inj incBpBci aling debilily ; * another, thougb ir. the humUcrt 
■nd poorest walk of life, was jet, at the Bimo age. in aciir* 
eflideocy.f At one hundrDd and two, Ibe Hame bodily ibH- , 
fij appeared iti > French woman ;{ and also, to a. eoiuid- ' 
cable degree in Wale*. >t the age of one hundred and iar.{ 
la another instance the memoty had docajed, while iha 
health and strength were continuing, at one hundred and 
thieH.il Another, who died »t one hundred and four, pnnoed 
her walking buaineBS within four years of her demiae ;Y and 
one individual at one hundred performed labour, which im- 
pUed good muBcular actmty.** 

Several other instances also exhibit the fidl nsB of tin 
mental facnUies in this protracted life. At one hundred and I 
twelve, no loss of mentaJ power was suetamed :tf and at odb | 
hundred and nine, an mdiyidual in Herefordshire was BnjtT* I 

dnd and Bva.'rtiialnlnK hsr menial and baUly ftcnluea'io (he taaL*— ' 
t " IB fiei, 1831 died at Bangaj, nged on tianJred and B™, Aan 



Sant. Mu., IIBS, p. 109. 

t " A €niila, tfet arm hnndnd and iwo, died rccnnlly M Bdna)', bi 
Rhien, Sha wmlil, In all probuMmj, !«?■ aiialni^ ■ amk tltur 
■H, tan Rv Ibi nnhdenL of IklllDr into ibe an. by which iba I<m tar 
UH, rinn, altar ibe had compleicd her canmrf. flbf had sufflrliiQt ■rndgih 

had dramn!.' — Mom, Harald, Sd Dec. 1S33. 

f "Tliera l» ai pr«Mni rmldlnd at Ponlymlaapr, in ilie parMiof Ha- 
ebm, MgnnMuiBihrro, 4nn Siniuel, of ibe ate of ono liundmf and aii 
iws. 61ie M able 10 wat» wftn lalerabJe fiuTliij.-Biandard, iwa Ooi, 

and hli wife named Martin, 'noill of ttiem an one bundisd and Itne 
Tcan, Tliey bsTe liTAd lojelber neaiij elehir yeiis In (lis rdtM 
male, and bolb enjay ^aod health, attd ami wslk abont with eaae. bat 
Ihelr memory la much ImpaimL Thay haTa rwred a Lar|o flunily of 
IDao and women.'— Caillid> JourniJ, Marcb, IBM. 
T ■■ Baih. Died lamly al Iba Tsmple Oala AlmibaOH, tn bar sua 

3IBH i«u> sold cnkea abom'the ■lr«ri.--Oeni. Ha;, ISJt, p. «n. 

•• "Al Wlllauihlv. In NMIInghamshirB, Thnnni Clarka iM IM 
m*lnlbaow SBBdmdih yeacof hUi a«e. In July iaM bs BMMri 
twamr acn. of tliinln. Hs .nrwod all ifcw wIki bad bean Hrta » 
Wa paiM wh™ he »« M ap(,™.tt».-_«nnd„ »Xh Not., IBSsT* 
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hig life with all his manly ability lud even grstiGcatkuw.* 
The more sdvanced period of oae hundred and fuurlCBQ diB- 
pl»yi 1 worthy Irishman tn good bodily and menial suffioienirf 
till he oipired. t SuchinBtanccsarea gpecies of evidence that 
life i^ a boon lo b« desired and sought for, and aol to bo 
qnenilously deoJa-imed againat. In the ScriptureB^ we £nd it 
eipressly represented 39 * blessing Trom the Almighty-t Re 
may confer it through natural means, by leading paitienlar - 
minds to discover wfal will lessen disease or more (taqoently 
cure it. The perception of the beneGls of inocnlation was ■ 
benefaction of this kind granted to the last century ;,M, vac- 
cination seems la be in our own days-f 



ii-j last, Iln Aug., IS33. died at 



i=*. 



sb beverags hE drank ftuly UIL his dirsase."— UcrtRitd Tlmia. An- 

'»DMlt DramniinB, In IhainrUb of DoimiglunoR, at I)u smor 
kDWind Bwl IbBrtoen fears, fawrenpo Cranny. H« lived Mcvanl 
It HTmly mrt In Mr. tnnts's (imily. lis'lng survived id sec il»g 

buk^rod aad Udrleen he walked on rnor 10 clispei wUh great flnnneaa. 



ror l«i(ib of diys, and loiulire. an 
BhallUMiadduD'--'--- 



Bappv la lbs man thai nnd«b w 
LaeiihiirdByi IsJn h«n«iii hi 
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Some other examplea also indicate that longeiritj K 
eiteQE nuj ^bo be enjoyed without tbe Ions of ifae )(■ 
ficulCiea. Four instances of persons of diSerent cluncun 
and condittana of life, at the several ages of eighly4aTm| 
nisely-eix, one hundred, and one hundred and one, are dm 

ins as Ihey were, though accompanied by a dislike or uufti- 
raae for musculai motion. " In tbe second, tile was continuiu 
unexhausted in ita full energies in all respects, and btcu <*u 
the two senses that ao often decay in their organ iiationB,«y< 
the mind is perfect in all its intellectualities — the ugtal utd 
heuing — in complete frenhueas and utility, i On thispoiM 1 
may suggest, that il is a leinarkahle conlirmaiion ot the im- 
mortality of the soul that it has been frequently larasiiHl, 
that, as one of these organs becomes uiefGcient, the oor' " 
mors acutely sensitive and active in the o^er. 

The same perfect enjoyment of his >iul facaltiea at 
panied the individual who died as he completed his centnrr.t 
The same undecaying ^pidt and advantages appeared ii ' 

B*n»Td. in Nov., IS9S, mmniunkitinl In Ibc Preneh &nd«n;a 



M Feb., isas. There I _ _ 

Mf-AaH I«r in incmiL omajmiHltof 6i« tbrtUM 
. H< ttajuenliy walks la -Tiubunri in SuHas, • 
..M_ «,,.-„... "jinpi.iningnrihBleMilWime, ~- 
■nd Hack, a dlsiannior^i nalta 
uitiablj goDd. A HHiailenMa 



II tginImJlh y«r, al CrMMh Grango, DonM,naiw 
Tlu> wDrmj DID maa wm not «>iilln«l abon an dii» 

la. Ustiidnnidedaii Ibesainellirin nnMylDial* 
le Df thBi very long period, one uiidevHMn| jli»rf — - 

■ hu lull flvo cliilitren, being ngpMiiTalT M1IJ4H 
j-ol|lii, Kveiily, gad »»™iiy-two.'^Do™rOB«f 
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e who wu peising bevond his duration." Facta like 
UB the lecnues and lessons of Proniience to us on ihia 
. rtaot pqjDt. They silently concur lo unveil to ua the un- 
djing mnire of that living pnneiple which we know oud ad- 
mire m the hotnan undera landing. The iinparHal thinker cui 
t«nilr cymtempUte them without this impression arising within 
iim. They ara, at least, (he best avidence which otir Creator 
on give oa in the phenomena of this life, that the aoul ia un- 
lalmjed by bodily ago or decay, and that death only separ- 
■taa Its eaBential vitality (roni its materia! hiune when it 



l( dotage [ 



impani 



mental decay had been the natarat oi necea- 
ment or conaef^uence of extended age, the ao- 
il republics and nation^ competi- 



uom and tolliajons, would have largely experienced si 

■nita. But, instead of finding TeeblGueas O! debility (Ite dom- 
puiioa of age. they had repeated testimonies of the contrar? 
iSta, and have recorded these in theit writings which have 
cooM down to us. Plutarch was of such a different opinien, 
dtll he composed a trenaae to show that ihe aged were not 
ueompslent lo manage public affairs, but ought to govern Ibe 
cOomicHiwealth i and thai the state or city would always be 
WMt prDsperous where they commanded, and, when under 
ISbt direction, the younger exerted their 
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liTed from eife'hiy to one tundtctl. Aa il may both araase and 
ItiBtruct you la be made acqiuiuled with Ihem, I will cJiM 
them under a few heads. 

The first am; he the celehrated kings aad generala, of 
whom he noiicoa aeveral,* 

The aecond 8ha.ll he Greek philosophera, who were >1 1^ 
faeid of their different sehoole, and *eie fainoiia in their dij.f 

Tlie ueit will coinpnae historiana, poets, and other wri- 
tere-t These last two aeriea ahow that the moat inielleclnd 
men of Gteece were remajkahly long lived, and lead UB lo la- 

' that there is natunitly, and, where disease does not preient 

. a more natunl conneuon between active niind and ionger- 
itj than IB generally supposed. 

Bui aa all those were under a hundred years, my dsiI leltei 
shall take a view of those above a hundred in the last two 
centuries, whose ages end condition Mr, EiiBlon collected (ttnB 
the notice of them m the periodiva! obituanoB that have beaa 

• Aa— Noma, (dfbty; Sonlas TbIIIim, oglny [ Tarqoia Ike tttit 
dMiBhnedls Di Cunia at nin«y ^ Hiera.nT SleU},llilKlT4«•;l■•■ 

ft^ea,lllBBts-(l^a; ilie Syltilaii Aloaa, al r'—- ■ --••'-•■'—• 3i 
Ip; Teraa,kliigortae OdiyBSeana, in T 
'^ " la mliallle u rtghiT-onB ; v- 



-. . .< aitaiy-Bttb ysac; AuUiuer died tt S 

Ft<ltoaiJlaris,lnEg;iii,atel(tity-aBat the nni tbwidef tfta^ 
e1|IUy ; Mltnrldales. wbtt^e b^Idsi Hams In his lant boor, ac 4 
Rnri .lualoa. eigWy-Iwo ; ihe UappadocKnkIng AmnkuM'tof— 
aa»id(lity-iwa; tnaurinHiwinDiiDr FenM, e^t)uili;ar,MW 
nU, BlDBiy-lhur; Anaierua Oeliui, nlnwy-two; Pwthlaa UH4 
dfUr-nven and Rinety-^i ; AnabBiui made king ai fdiblT-aliilSSM 
Itifivr'ttfD ; and a Ubc or ibv BoajibDTUs. vigonnu Id bodjr at bM^-* 
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[MiUiBbei!, and who ue mukod u being efficient la their 
poweni orfBFulIies at this protnctediige. All such inetaa 
concur to show that ihe intellectual principle within lu i 
living and active reality, of n diflereDt tiature from its (lecU- 
njng body.' 



LETTER XXV. 

Furiker IiuLBKft, 14010111^ that LongevUi/ ha* 



Mt DBiB Son. 
The preceding instances of longevity prove that both lbs 
mind and body have been etiicient in human nature to jl~ 
lonsent aee in our terrestrial life; but as the effect, e 
at Foaat ^e inipresaion, of auch evidence depends upon it 
amount, tt seems to me to be useful to adduce further 
eumplea, in order, by their number, to estsbluh the con' 
tion lh>[ they are not the casual [hinge which we regard 
Uiuiccountable sccidenta, which are not in the conrae 
tbinn. not arise from settled cauaea ; but that they are tba 
■Uady attd intended operations of the law* of nature which 



■ceompany 



this earth. For the ti 



ud, until ipe- 
On the aepnau and dletlod nainn ar ilw nUiil, Lgnl Qrangbi 

muunl itiulnfv I riiV ci^nclde wltta Idin hi I'm (Uhntina 
1h:— '■Tbe evl'denn fm Itw eiiiimcn at niad Is 10 Ibe Hill 

.._.^ mnA more trrel^ani 

flM'tue, ttafl perpBiual aense that wn are ta 
kranu Uu opanlliKi quite Indsyendnillr ol 



iiii 



III Inponanl addUkm id aiu- iHtaral Ibeol 
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cially annihilated, is the esMnliol property of the living so 
within us. to longeiity is Ihe natttnt piopeny of the bodjr jl 
i> invested with here ; and earlier death is the product ur 
Jiseuing and deranging causes, eitrinaic to its material con 
Etitution, and therefore snbjeci lo the modilying and bealin^j 
power of human skill and knowledge, under the penniaajoa driJ 
Ihe all-goTcming Creator and PreserveT, Unless we belicM H 
thia truth, we shall taJie no pains to acquire the beaefil; btt' i 

lengthening of our life is eieoily within our own power, ui 
may he also made and wiil become a desirable enjoymeni H 
long as it can he continued, we shall so much more valtte mr 
presoal hfe, and be solicitous lo find out and practise wfaib 
will moat prolong it. But to do this will bs increasing the 
stream and sum of human happiness both to oursdrei and 
others ; for no one can be ligppier without others bene&ting 
from it ; and no one can secure and increase either Ms otn 
fifficily or hin longevity in his present life, but by the pt«Iie« 
of those moral means and virtues which are always wue indr 
advantage oils, and which, like light and heat, cannot Biiit' 
without dlifiising themeelvea around, pervading and beulBf- 
ing whatever they come m contact wilh. 

Extreme longevity is of itself a »ery curious subject, if S 
were regarded only as a theme of our intellectual coDteiqili- i 
tion and inquiry, as to the causes from which it ori^oalea it 
the favoured individual. It is a pity that intelligent raaa ■> 
their neighbourhood have not made such persona, and ihi*' 
precAding hfe and habits, mote the object of their linnti||»T' 
ting attention i for (hen science might have had soma iluOV 
dating facts on which it could have soundly reasoned. Tba 

many questions as to the nature and quditiea of ooi^^bC 
and thinking principle, and as to the relations with lU MF 
pareal functions and organizations, and essential iiiiliininiliwn 

of them, even while it is affected by them. On all tbea 

counts I will dovoto another letter to the consideration of L_ 
oiamples of great longevity, which various obitnari™ han4 
abled othera to collect, and will arrange them iindef « 
heads as will most saliafagtorily illustrate the inference 
which they will lead us. You will then have all the lat 
and principles of the plan and economy which have been si 
ried and carried into eiecMionb; out Creator as loout eaitUf 
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Ufe » extaiHiTely before jaa bb 1 am sble to pla 
bu while I desire to make them sufficiently copiai 
bo my Kudy lo be ss bnef as pOHsible.* 

The well-known Comaro lived (o one hundred, md d»- 
•mba with animation his own efficiency when he wrolB 
fire yean before. It is a pleviure to read hia eipreasioiv uf 
Ilia uppy feelings, (!Von in the phrjues of liia Belf-sBtiHfaction.f 

race is a happy atsls of bemg, and that its pcolong»tioti ia 
DM that misery which «o many writers represent it to be. It 
bn been gloomily described by Bome with mournful and dit- 
hgDling declamation, in order to create that dislike of it which 
wonld iBge ua, aa a relief, lo think more of our eucceeding 

• Wa may tiefln hy DHntlonlnt itiDn at one hnndred and abora 
■rkiaidatba are In Um obiluari of a alnile maaOi in Ibe (lenllamen'B 
Nanilsa Ibr haaary. IST7. 



\^. 



I BiHMr nan ate. Aftw monilia almw, Mra. Fiiu, a^uar, 
fan, and nliMy'two i and about twelve y«n ago, Mr, L. 
Ir bnUnr^M at Ttiame, aftd sl(hlr-*l>. 



•MW'B'U). >" Caaterland, Raetiwl WUhiauin.ued «« hnnilnd 
MAar. BareftoTiMrnlawbiin roun(. alls aupponed hnwirbj' ttu- 
■MflDd Indaaary, and narer applM Rh iMToelilal rall«r> 

«■ •me miHilb amaiH naitMa or IMr sllHr IndKtdaala bMwsn 
akayandDiM bundrrd; and Ufbisiin «ban> bMwscn alilily and nhxHr. 

t "I am now Dlncir-fln iiaR of an, and And irraalf aa baallbhl, 
M«*.BdalrTa*iriwnbui«MTr-fln y»ra aid, I nLI-h«]l laal, 
^ mffft iMj. and Boat »f ay amaa hIL me. than aUtMjtmtt, 

mOi Wu 1 nsriMD mr Toi>ib-''-^<^«nar^Mi Iaii Lim. n. lof 108. 
ttata, won kmw htm a> alfhiy, nwMooa iliai lia oiutd allhH rids ar 
■M. m tom "wy w«]]. and CDmpmd a conwdy wbich aama oC wlitt 

»■•, DeThoanyaibaihadltd BlPsdaa, calmly aailwIUwM air 
UMf* a liundrad ynra aid. 
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destination. But, however well meant, this melancholy paint* 
ing is both a mistake and an untruth, and, being so, has oc- 
casioned greater injury than benefit. It has driven far mora 
into morose dissatisfaction with their Creator than it has exci- 
ted to prefer and pursue the celestial promises and proapectt. 
It is the due appreciation of him here which will make ua mora 
desirous of being under his care and in his kinsdom hereafter ; 
and the more we feel the happiness of this life, and regaid it 
as derived and given to us by him for our enjoyment, the 
more assured we shall be that the same principle and the lamiB 
effect, with unbounded longevity, will shape and govern oar 
future condition still more advantageously. Indeed, experi- 
ence has proved that the same paths and conduct v^ich wiU 
cause us to be most happy here will be most operative to en- 
sure our felici^ hereaAer. Faith, trust, hope, ren|pittion, 
adoration, obedience, benevolence, activity, moderatum, and 
self-government are the most effective means for "*ffV«ng ev- 
ery season of this life most prolific of daily comfcnrt to ua, and 
wUl equally prepare us for the el3rsium that is offered to os in 
the realms that lie beyond our earthly jrraves. Thus, tba vir- 
tues and conduct that will act most efficaciously on oar future 
allotment will do most good to us, both in our body and in om 
mind, in our present condition ; will most avert or extenuate 
disease ; will most produce good spirits and good temper, and 
most promote our social sympathies and our inteUectaal im- 
provement. Let us, then, study to be happy, on theae princi- 
ples, in this life, and we shall find them the aure wugs of 
conveyance to all that will be h^pier in the next ; and let ua 
learn, from the facts which the long-living present to us^ that 
long life may be always a blessing to us ; and if it hea been 
so to others without any peculiar care, how much more oer- 
tainly may we make it such by those habita and qpalitiat 
whose divine effects will suit and irradiate every regkm of Ifae 
universe 1 

The marriage of individuals is one of the strongest indice- 
tions they can give us that they are in possession of the pow- 
ers of active life and comfort, and sevenl persons in their een- 
turial age have given this evidence of their efficiency.* 

* ** In 1733 died, at one hundred and twelve, William Haselliif , if 
Chelsea CoUefe. of which he was the oldest pensioner, msntioosa to 
Let. XXm., p. 310, note t. He married and buried two wivarattsr fei 
was one hundred ; and the third, who survived him, he married el tti 
00 of one hundred and ten. Besides bis pension flrom the CoUsfi^ fei 
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' Anodier tealimony of pleaauiablc longevity appettra in those 
who hare reubed its lerminalion in conlinucd healt]i. and 
have passed Iheii lives witLout dieeue. There are many in- 

A great many, of various ages ftoin one hundred and five 
to one handred and forty, are noMced to have died in th« pos- 
' n ofaU (hBicfacullies.t 




^HUhhb, ined onB iiundred nnd Ihirty-wicn. " Sba »lw«j« tnjojed 
■ndbnlUiimirUhlnarewilijBorhErillHialnilon.''— Ib..p. 91. Gn» 
'BamAr, oT Bewdley, lo SiaabrdBbirB. dlsd u one handreit snd tneln. 




^SmSa U tUla* bit Drahulan oT laih-nuklag gnlii niltiln'rriii «l — 
•r»l■*Ml^mIrf^™•reIna^kalllBlMl Iben Ibr earning i loflir onm^ 
> aHBlMi ID hli plica or Hock,"— lb., U. In ITTi.Min Tlee dM B 
- — -^,gMliBiiJr«liuid iwnilyflte. Ha wa» ialrMilaid^br Lord LK; 
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The pcMneuion of Bjcaight, >ad the abiLty to read without 
the aid of eluHa. aio lUo stiiking leela aF the perrcct 0[gin< 
ization and of healthful functions continuing in ^e long-living 
indindudla. Thia desirahie advantage has been frequent^ 

llie powBi of walking is a striking proof that Ihe actifV 

riwera of the body are continuing with the ducatiDD of lifa. 
feel this fact very much fiom my own deficiency in this re- 
spect. I iind that many coold wa^k in the Tarious sgn fraiq 
one hundred and two to one hundred aiid Ihtrty-lhree.i 




pjll. 1140, Mr. Han. 01 

Hxxdoieil bui'ignianil I . „ . _. 

HiUilt,' Dtiroii, "cool? we lo reid m Ilie last."— Iti,, l«. iTM, 
ifii, M aiipuis 6j ibe wjrIMtr of Rlpinn ; mm mni^ied 

" " " lalh. 1 

b( 01)0 bundled vean of agt; A^Vts had si hAUr's lllneu. «ttd t*HH Mf, 
and bur W.IJ iifl the day bcrbn ber d«alb.--lb , 197. Senral otttw^g; 

ikB ortMnafT 

^ _ ^ ,_^_ _ j.''.™:.*i.'»J 

or LeadlUlls^ n«i 

ffZ. i;H,MBiKei 

■blra. "StHdan.-- _, ,. 

—lb., a. IT19. jQbn FbUlipi^ 
■war Loda. Vodutain, "Br" 
aUe to walk ttti wltbUi a A^ 

bli MrUaThc uj 

ll'1KabI'B»]-.of' 

to&wHUnayaararb; 

ttif.'t-Ib., tt. HaDf MliHi bad 
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nl ht\e been staled lo have had olhet bodily poiren 
jiitiea in Ibrii gdvinctd age.t 

r biDwine nil tbtie facta, surely no one nrrA dread tlie 
laace of Ufe lo any graaled eitont. nor suppoee ibat it 
e ■ bunJeo or a oiscomforl. Natuie and iti Audior, 
I eiamplee, show ue that it need not be cither. There 
w thai it ebould be either dotage or Buffering. And 
pjjy due care lo keep off what will be prejudicial tOM, 
t i> within our own power to regulate, it will be ape- 
•1 much happiness as any other part of life, Ihough it 
ve we«kneBsea and infirinitiBs. Theae 1 know to b* 

t. It will always rest chiefly with oursolies whether 
tlnl] be good or evil to ua t and in the worst altemt' 
e csoaei wbtch bnng the mischief will bring aJso thft 
■Hon that wH! terminalfl it.t 

Q be s reasonable inquiry of your curiosity if any in- 
wi haa been gi>en of the diet of these long livers, w 
nbl* other* lo profit by their eiample in Ihis respecL 
■re some notices about thia which are worth letoem- 
[houeh ihey be not such u to enable us to establiah 
tain IibIu between the effects and a definite utd dis- 

wlihln ■ wrnk'nf litr damh."— BiHtoii, n. tM, 1770, Dbiww 



MMMI*, 



tta bgftn lila deatb.-— ItL. «8. IMS, JoTin Hmn, at 
, ar LTiBlBiuin, Hanu. a peMIInt Ironmanfar. " t 

V-n.lS' IN?, BicipbcnRumbolA. onclmndrad mi' 



:ir^ 



FEoan BiiilnRioii, wbo dK 



lsftmllT,Bti4dl>H(d 
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; bat auch sa I have met with 1 will bi 

' A fsw iiutanceB indicate that longevily haa aomethnea (3 
^cnrred, withaul an; parliculai care with respect 10 food a 
habtts.' But these irsiher belong to the claaa of etceptio 
to general nilea than to that of miidefa t ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 
ages hsTe found that bodily indulgenci 
DUD life to the Is 
TeiDpeiance ar 
of many who haie leached the greati 
ge^ty.l Modarstion and regularity ai __ 
even without abatemiouiness.I As lo pajticular Tood, ■ . 
lived much oa milk :4 Tegelable diet haa been used 1 

• ThDi, In nn. on* died at one Imnilmt and loo, In Serka, i 
bADD " a veff r^ee ■»«» tiQI Hrftcilr healfh; id hki ArvA," — BaH 

llu age or aliblf-nnr hadimrned a ymmgnnb wife, and haj I 
t«eni:r ehlldren, "Be »MBlway4 verr bealitir; nociildallki * 
- be BBUId HK bear Hie wermMi of e eliln ai nighi, Bbi pal II i 
pUlaw ; y« Rh IBe IwH Hisniy yean, wheD In rrmvij ■» A 
iUUUf oT rum and hrandr ; and If, in complUnce wllh aolleltaUBdl 
Hwk daral or pnnch, dednaya drenk en «iubI ilaaa orroin add Ina 
— tb. In I71M llie Rei. Mr. DiiJee died al Hsrelbrd uad oa* 1 
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' Olhe™ used lea from tho native herbs of oiir coun- 
Some preferred diluting liquids, that were neither strong 
rauUting.t ETen sugar and water h»a beeti suflicieul 
nn lengthened life for a short tima.^ 
a. 180. ITS*, Aniw Fnnle, or West Rals. In Linrolnrtlre, irag 

Mrd T«r. For many yean aha bad liicd on nUik aiid H* dM." 
M; in3.MiW«l^nl«.arNawimla,oaebgni)nidinill(iBi. 
aHOga waamovly water or milk,'*— lb, 3S. 
(.M&Bulaur.orCowa.iMEliiiiidrgdandMBlit "EballTcd 



ILBBnilHIti 

Ifar A«« 
«*HMll U 



J ]F«ui iDbiiiled entirely tin bread, milk, Diid vegeisblwi,"— lb., 

L Mm Duanyi or Sydeoliain, Rent, one biuidred and iliImD, 
(■■knDcr,arCra»lbid. "His brcstrui hu batni lea s««l- 
\lh Ima], aiHl pudding Ifar dlnwr, abme any yHin.'— lb., p. ». 
■ri]aaFrTcfl,af GJaipargaii,oiieiiiHidrvdandfino- "Hiaordana 
« BD UOIB Uilured dy Iba welBiM of yuia, Ibal, wiibtn ihreo 
If kia fculi, W diiicrcd a illligg eboir, -lih nKne vartaiiona, Ibi 
dW. ^naiariiaedapHtuIn illl nKliin imccn n»Di)ia of hla 
•— -"J iniaaiaid a great Jlo« of sfurlla. allendid with nnnd 
y, tbcRaiil1ariilBabu«n1oiia manner of liiing. Herti 
lUkat : mat. plainly rlniaKd, bia dinner . and, [nateid 
"-- '-"-'TiaiJlf»ilb»inDkllli»pt[ii;iifiDliBccD. Witiia 

, __ a Mronf natfirnl genraa,Bnd wrola a po«n 

■ma,' prodicUnE, Willi gnat huinoiir, ibo ivEDti of lbs ad- 

nf Uh Doko nf NaHtMils.-— lb.. Ifll. 

t, dlEd Mr. Smtib, at Dnlnr, MonlgDmEmhlni, himcr, ono 

.•^Ib., p. 301- ]7B7. Suannab Omnnald.DrPwum. Badftird- 
na tnilMdantl 11'o.a maiden lady. -'Bbe hid Ibr thalaallBny 
md chiaAy un Aoui proTieiona, and bar iHily drinb "u wine and 

BaTHlIng packman- *'Alliioiigb toi often alept In Ebe daEda and 
antoyae an uninlempled atale of imd baallb, and, nntU ibe 
it or taia life, nlaloed bbi DMnaiy. Ula alrongaai bevcnge wia 

Malpaa. near Newpcrt. in Monmoittfiihi™, 



k;s 
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Ttie ciuinplo and sdviee of Ibc Cardinal de Salis nuj 
clooB this eDUmcralioD of the varioui diet of the long livei^* 
with (be addition of that of the celebrated Comoio, wte 
found at Beventy-oight that a spacing diet was eueolial la tM 
health and coniforl.f By the persuBsion of hia (ricnda !ie iir- 
ereued it only a eiiih part, and it brought on diseaie nilk 
morlal tendeticy -.t hut, resuming his abatemiouaiiBia, It 
wu in a joyona and vtvaciou* state at eighty- thiee,^ aodN 
contiuued until he completed a century, Hia food wai nned 
and giaulyinj;,11 but his spirit* sndsafety depended on its bull 
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U in qoantilieB ; and this is the advice which he givea lo 
■II who wish 10 have what he calla a " happy and Tileised 
Sfe," by being bo regulalcd.* His farther remarks on Ibe 
benefits derivable from longevity deserve also to be remejn- 
Und.i 

All Ihese facts and views may lead us to the conctDHJOn 
that it ie one of the Divine laws of life to pat our individual 
prolangation of it in our own power, subject alwayi to bis 
sovereign will. But his plan and principle seam to be, to 
leave it to aa to cnrtail or protract our stay nn earth according 
lo the care we may choose lo take of it, and lo the habits that 
are favourable or ininncable to it. He has connected it mom 
especially with our self-govenuuent ; and, by the Gist con^ 
muid be gave, has pointed out to us on what this should be 
chiefly eiercJKed. Longevity is more connected with sim|dB 
knd tenqierate diet, and with that self-regulation which, in Ibe 
dutyapportnnities of indulgence, and in the possession of Ibfl 
procuring means, we are least disposed to practise than wa 
■re awtre of or like to suppose ; yet daily full habits of feed- 
ing are not (grourable to durable life. But careful diet, in > 
flriselj-regulated quantity, though one of the talismans of long 
lifie, 18 not the only one. All other habits should be directed 
' to the mme end ; gnd this will require much selecting jndg- 
ment and determining resolution ; for the customs of society 
have been adopted aud are in full practice without any refer- 
Snce to it, and therefore are in many points incompatible with 
it. Bot they are needlessly 90 as to the enjojiinent of hfe, 
nhatevei other purposes they may answer; lor those gntifi- 
catious which most favour continuous vitality will he found 
in U)eir course more pleasurable than such as invade it. 
"Wbu injures the functions of life burts the apirita and the 

*".** '"WJ. 1i1m»«1. ■■"! regular Hfe • liow wnnhy an tkoD or oar 



sEi 



irnlilngtlut 



Mirf«KS ought 10 lie Ibe jUidB in Ibese Iwn ltdilB»"-lb., 7i 
T " h 1* ilm will of DDc Cminr ihsl me should ailiin lo i 

Bntlie Mll«r[rulii thntwEn producad b)Kniw, anH may enJOT Ilia 

— HiaH^ 



Bntke 
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temper, biingi oa Isasitude or pain, and fixet coirodiiig dir 

cues, an <xen aa occaaiona Ihe more rapidly-deaicucliY 

0[ promoica their faiaUiy. Honce we are our own wo 
mle« ui thiB point, and are eveiy day touaing Uie evil oiepcM 
into iclion upon us, to accelpialo that niortality which M 
ciHiiplun of, yet will eiert iw due skill, and care, and b" 
cmicion to avert. But if, rram the desire of present gntl 
cation, a* it occurs, we will not take thin trouble, nor itiijf 
the cubject as carefully as we atleiid to many Tar less iiiipi» 
tant things, we are Ihe autlwts of Ihoae early abbreviatMU ft 
oar life which we go much lament and arc saddened bj. 

For the first {lortioii of our eiisteuee, we are at Ihe met] 
lay much of our paicnts and nuraea. They inuat learn aaa 
correctly the laws and cauiee on which infant and yrnnga 
life depend ; and if Ihey were to mike this an iinpcuuiit 
branch of their intellectual attention, and would adapt that 
own habits and miTid to guard and cherish, with enlightan*' 
judgment, the vital priticiplea of their newborn geneiatioDi 
the mortality of iliis period of life wouid be very conaideraWj 
dimini^ed. It ia lesseuing already ; and the same moral (cet , 
ing and parental improvements which have produced [Ml 
meliontion are pledges that it will soon be n ' ~ ~~ 
tended and more certainly assured. 

But wlieii we have ourselves attained that p< 
TBtion and thought which grows rapidly within us u we fM 
from youth to manhood, the spring! of beatlti snl life "' 
then under our command as far aa human judgment caneB 
them. We then bocooie teifionaible for the | 



U those things within oar power h^vtidl jt 
may be shortened or enlar^. If we will nol Ub A* 
trouble to leani and mark whit actions, tndulgepcea, in l)(U> 
tend 10 abridge or promote it, but choose to walk thia«|A 
life in a wilful ignorance on the subject, which we ■nflivW' 
selves to remain in, on any point that is important or deWb 
interesting to its. we are the authors of lluit brevity if Bl 
vriiich we have brought upon ourselves. The Cmaliv III 
enabled us to iraaB his laws concerning it, if we will IM^ 
llie same care and impartiality in discovering them aa tM» 
■anda are eiercising in llieir daily professions and in ikti 
WtTws rJepartmenH of natural science. It is the DtrnMpU 
to leave Our longevity here in our own power to l)» im 
extent ia wiiicb he bu ^len ua loam. and licenae b» ~ 



t^ 
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laammj olber worldly pomforts. All hia eauDsels and prs- 
eepta tend to pramate Ihls bleiaing to us on tfais esilh, m 
well IS to prepare ua Tor our heresAor ; ind the moie alsidiif 
we fallow hia nilea, and increose in our Tirtuee and piety, th* 
longer wQl our vitality and all its comforta be preserved ajid 
protracted to ua. Perhapa we do not suliicienEly fe«t itw 
value of our preaeiit life, dot educe tluws beneiiEs from it 
which will be of inestimable iiuporimce t« ua horeaftei, tod 
which our prHsent scenes can ba nuide to yield. To bye for 
this life only when we muat pasa into another ia so repugnant 
lo the diclaies of sound judpnanl, that we may suppoae thit, 
■a the intellect anil knowledge of society enlarge and become 
more coirect, a leas erroneous aystcm of Hving will be gradu- 
bUt and more gcnciatly adopted, which will suit alilu oar 
la botb in this world and in the neit.* 



LETTER XXVI. 



Mr OKiR Son, 

Hafing taken this varied survey of the more prominent 
(lu:ta which have been coUecteil snd recorded on the subject 
of long life in man, let ub pursue a few of the rational traini 
of thon^ to which they invite us. TTiey aeem to wumt 
the following conclusions :^ 

Lonee*ity, to one century of duration in many, and to per- 
tilnu of 1 second in some, has been an eatablishf d law of h>^ 
min nature from the deluge tn the present hour, in all cli- 
W*m, i^oui, and states of society, though varying in the 




llnd npwKdofiwmiy-slrtl 
ilcliM wHauiar.''— naiulu<i 



i 
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number of the longAiymg indiridnala, and in Iheii pn^mtiiK 
to the rest of iheir coniemporariei. 1 

It has been enjoyed by xo many in full and continued betllli' 
vitb ■□ many bodily aa well as mental graiifieations — with ■ 
much aclifE industry and usefulness — witb the aenses to ltd 
Impaired— with walking power and witii undiminished intt^ 
leot, that it must be deemed a desirable good — a beneSX In ki 
■ought for and valued — a bleaaing lo be gralefuHy Ttcanit 
Ksability of body is no necesaaiy conaoquence of it. AUllt 
Btigea of life after manhood are allendcd with a diminutiiioi 
manly alrenglh, as well as eitremo old ago, and with tenii 
bodily infirmities ; but infinnily is not unhappinesj, nor am 
diccomfort, as I personally know, and aa thousands of old mM 
will declare.* 

Dotage, loss of memory, imbecility, or defect ai ountd 
powsri, is no necessary or natural companion of longeti^. 
Neither of these arises from any decay in the mind. TM 
remains in its internal self what it was when advancing iM 
the senility of its earthly years; and all the altered phmiB- 
ens which it may in any exhibit arise from bodily cauiea uf 
changes — from orgaoical or functional diseasca-^from not' 
cations, aneunama, congestions of blood — watarj eBiuiOH 
Inions of parts or vessels — indurations, or other allatatioDi 9 
substance uijorious to the narvos — inflammation or panlynitf 
some of ihcir ramifications— ganglious or fibcoua reticuktim 
or other causes by which the cominunieation of the miodwii 
the eiteinal world, its power over its sensorial OEg>iii,«(lli 
lua of those of speech, or the conneiioD between tbisf «rf 
tta Uyraghls, is meTOnted or inlorrupted. In these gMW tW 
aund of the itidiridual becomes confined to itself, mi ia i 
tDDch withdrawn from the perception of others as a boMmSi 
fastened in a dungeon becomes lost to aociety, and is no 1>^ 
er visible by it. Its concern with this world ia then tBIWP 
Wd. It has only to await its passage into the next; ndMt 



viae: berparenis vim laliourinB peoprr, 

taijiptned a> Untuck aa I74T»iihsoipr^lnK)ccunrT ; a 
was m> mml ihai It never requirHl Ilie aid pI apectaclu. 
ftom HjiiritBDua Liquor^ induing oaly 





beliave that what are called 01 
at dotage of old >ge arise always (ran 
: to our principle of liib, and nol e>- 
KDlitilj or necBsaarily connecled with longevity ; but are ac- 
EidenCi occurring to it from exlenuil things. At such thoj are 
inrtible or remedial by humaa skill and means, so far as it U 
tte will of PfovideQce as to the individual ihat he should at 
(luiild not be subjected to them. The Diviue will eithei 
ieiam us to ourselves, oi, if wo seek it« direotion and goveio- 
ment, will regulate for us nhiil is most momeDtouB to us, ac- 
coidiqg to its own wisdom and purposes. But, rcneoning on 
Ulunl and hunua causation only, my inference ftotn all that 
1 Ihm read, or scon, or felt, cannot but be, that the grievan- 
ce* of old age spring oftenest and principally frum previoua oi 
ooliniMd wrong habits in ourselies, which bare diaordered 

mu of the funciioiu, which affect iho v)taculuitie«, oi wbicb 

kan injured or Oj^treasod the nervous or btaioous sjistem of 

Ifltw be the lacl, then, so far as it ia operating, the evil 
SfieiUion may be checked or lesaened when our Eiowledgo 
nd diaeemiBent have discovered and can apply Ijie avniUma 
; and the benefit which they may impart, our in- 
I and ■Hslaitved self-government may for soma time 



■k. ff ■ Itooirv ind nlnmlne dbipMliInn, and of ■ llBdud ih>ir« et 
jBiilMa, bHyhi lliil a firl la wluoi ke iina aUKM MS duMol 
nEURMe) -lU 1*0 JsUs >i bi. «wn h«d, Tl^ CTTl'S' JS 
tlMla an|os> and oiib ilism a poiilaii or tlie bnin lulBeMit In •! 
- IWMatf-alMj loacniH. He tKcsnM Immsdlnniy ImenaiMl; bM 
tf^An bson neattni liis ooiwoloiuniMa, bal ullfe Iom ciralfkt 
j^ litsii ito unniiil Mdi nisiil, wnLaB" nTUm brain Esniao^ 
r *iis«iiis ; tiai by Um t»sBQ-*l|hlli ds; lbs iiijurnl part waa 
Alar Um lieallDi 1 tar|irlslDt ctango look place In ibo Ebarao- 
to jautt. lownd at Mnf, aa balbra, floomy and lasllum, k> 
Imlr. lnwlli|SBi, sad talkMlva I aodsaiiisKd a larisiiorM 



• Uaiahit Mtf., 1837, p. 
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perpetuate. Believing the principle of life and thought to b( 
imdying and immutable by any temporary association of mate- 
rial particles, I cannot but think that any dotage or deficiency 
of mind which individuals may exhibit as they grow old is t 
continffence of disease, and no deterioration of its persona] 
essentiality. It may not be remediable when it has once fullj 
taken place, because in all ossifications and schirrous indura- 
tions tne parts may be in time so altered that no art can re- 
duce or restore them to their former and efiicient state. But 
what cannot be cured when it has come fully, may be pre- 
vented by preceding care, under the guidance of an enlight- 
ened judgment and persevering resolution. 
' Dotage or imbecility must be unnatural to our vital and in- 
tellectual principle, because that can never ffrow old. To be 
eternal, it must ' always retain its same hving energv an^ 
power. If it could in itself decline into idiocy here daring 
the limited term of our longest life, the debilitation would in- 
crease with the continuity of its existence, and therefore il 
would be utterly unfit for an immortal being hereafter ; fw tc 
be impaired in that infancy of it which its human life compri- 
ses would present a hopeless prospect of its future talent and 
efficiency. 

It must be, therefore, an essential principle of the aovUPt 
vital nature, that no prolongation of its conscious existence 
shall anywhere injure it, if it has been created to be a residenl 
in an everlasting kingdom. But on this fact of its future 
eternity the whole system of our divine revelation has been 
based. We die here to rise to immortal life from tha deatii 
we undergo. To procure and ensure this bles8i^g to us ooi 
-Saviour came to our earth, taught, lived, and surored as ooi 
Christian records state ; and his resurrection from his Judeai 
tomb has been declared to be, and to be meant to be, dM 
pledge, and representation, and assinrance of our own. Cer 
tain, from this, that we are destined to enjoy an immovta 
existence hereafter, the longevity of the soul must be alwMi 
a continuity of its natural self, undecaying as undying ; m 
decay and eternity are incompatible with each other; anc 
what has been made to last for ever cannot be, in any jMurt o 
its existence, a declining or debilitated being. It is, there 
'fore, bodily disease which gives to oiir senses the appearand 
of imbecility ; and if this could be removed, the aool woek 
resume its preceding efiiciency. 
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The mcreJ hiatory of the world, its plen. the Divine pnr- 
poaca in bumui life, the great truths and ptOHpects revealsd 
to OS b; out Saviour, lecm to me to be founded on the two 
fieU pnnciples of oui intellectual nature — ite inunortHlity and 
lU imptOTsbility. That mankind have not been geneiBlly 
irtiu tbey ought to be, no one will dispute ; tbaX tbej aie 
bailee Qian they have been, almoal, if not quite muveraal^, 
who sui study history and geography without petueifing 1 
Uttt roottalitj was attached to their earthly life beeauae tlwy 
ironld not obey theii Creatot, nor be and do what he coio- 
■nuided and counielled. is the language of lerelation at every 
peiiod of its eommunicatione. 7^1 the Deity, in all his in- 
tnAreoceii and legislations, has sought to metioiate his humui 
nee by enjoining and desiring ibem to live and act in Qtnir 
tacaatj with his wiebes, is manifest to all who read what baa 
beco eipiessod by hie aulhorily and in bia name, Hieae 
&el> and piinciplea appear in all the Sacred Wricinga before 
our Savioot came. But when he disclosed hia purpoeee aad 
I, they were connected maepaiably with our im- 
and immortalit;. His fiittire kingdom, the wotM 
lity of which we are to be inhabitants, was presented 
"dout view aa the certain sequel of our present being i 
a the everlasting nature of the soul bus been ad^iled. 
Mke thia slate of our eiistence as happy as it nill he 

__B, he called upon iib Io acquire the fBelings, the qnali- 

Im*. and the habits ; to adopt the ideas and views, and to to- 
cwlBm ouraelvee to the practice of the virtues and ictioM 
ntkli be enjoined and lUuslraled. These requisltiona atleH 
dbe unprovability of out nature ; for, if thia could not be im- 
|nned into them, it wasueeleaeto teach them. His principle 
was, that we were, in our usual state, sinning and offending 
tmim ; but that we were convertible and alterable from this 
eoa^Uon into the meliorationa which he encouraged ua to 
•ttain, and which would make human nature pleasing to ita 
God. But thiB great change could be effectuated only by hia 
MMluoe. This aid wa> promieed if sought for : and what 
ka bDght as to Ibe agency and efficacy of the Holy Spirit OD 
At inunan mind, and o( that sptntnal regeneration which be 
■■Kioiied. diactosea and coniirms to ua the fact that impro- 
Ifebililj is the naturaJ property of every individual Eoind ; and 
llM>e[or«, at every period of our life, we shoudl remember 
w peal certaintiea which are attached lo om '(iteMM. 
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penonalitr. in ils living eUlo on Iha ein^ are it* usmoMlitf 
■ltd ita iinproTibility ; and it is indiipenesble toourmHMr 
that we dioulil alwoyi conduct sod regulate i( with RTannN' 
to th»o its qiislitiea, which are unalienable from it, nt' 
whidi. boine so. require such a i»e uid coune of our pnxd' 
n and congTUOQB widi iMl 

E TBEt advuiMge <f 



lenfthoned life, lo w! 
and vriiich atlaches i 

the morei 
of being, a 

Chrntian i 






Age and longeYity are peculiarly favourable I 
mnd bare been designed to be so. The sOniD 
passions and appetites which in jOQnger life c 
betvnen inclinstion and duty, have then ceased or baonmt 
feeble, and ar^ mare easily governed. Our itnpultivo fv^ 
jectH, hopes, and activities fnvc subsided into sober reMcra)* 
and experienced judgment. The worht aioond nt h» M 
much of that enchantment which so much JascitiiMs n !■ 
first novelties, and m the delusive eipectaiknu wbkfa it W 
cites. What we have ardently wished we have Inr dot ta» 
atlaiiied, or have relinqui^cd n^ either unattainable ov uidi^ 
■irmUB. The mind la therefore less aeitated and deoerr«4( 
H> mocb of its term of eiiatence here nan been pane^ Atf 

Meidily on our neit stage of being, and lo be doing wkM 
win most lend to make thai safe and comtorublo to ■■. 

But whan these feelings and thought* really predoDUE 
in our mind, and occupy oiir allenuon in any pmpunioi 
their just claims upon m and to their insupprenuil* i^ 
lance, then every year of added life brings «ith it die off 
tunit]', Uie scene, the incltation, and the means of Ifae Aul 
improvementt whieh we npcd. and which will be lo ai 
proSlsble lo us hereafter, as we enlarge their 
one can live longer with tbeae ideas and on th 
bat he wiU have reason to perceive and to acknowliMlga ft 
«TBiy additional yeai has heon a paternal benefao) - - - "-^ 
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\mmnTtalUy i^Ua Tiatvn, 



ndenng our vital and intellectual eelf (he spirit wtucb 
id thtnka in b)I Lhatwe are canacioiis of, which acts in 
tet WB do, and which cotiatilulpa our individuaiiied por- 
tSlc], to be an Immortal prLnciple of being— we may et- 
tBOt only that longevity should not impair or dioiiniah it, 
. ^( death should alao be unable to deitroy it. Death 
■I be only ■ mfdinm (o ■ new acene of life, as birth viai- 
b. It will be cnngruDus with the eternal dunbility oToul 
on, diit, both in the commencement of its entrance mto 
lllilj dnma, and at ita eiit in the bat scene of its op- 
■mkA, it ahoald give some toliena of its imperishable es- 
EB, ud indicate that it is iladf indqiendent of the sp- 
■ebing mortality of ita united but temporaiy body. 
To ■■cettain what \s inie on thia interesting point, I here 
niBed the ataie of individual minda as their lait momenta 
macbed, u it has been described, to see what infonDation 
ji te dawn from it ^t tvoulil illualiate the inqmiy ; utd 
B9 «el>imt lo your canBidentiOD aome of the moat remaik- 

'. ib> arOI Ik gnuiOcd by t paaaue In Sir Ilmnnhrcy DsvjS IslUr 

■ .ijLHbing. BuiirariiUasDrftirBrttyaraperpft- 
. ilrMirea and our bAHa, even wlieii mnltilfld by 
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able of those which have been delineated to us with sufficient 
minuteness. 

My first point of investigation has been to know whether 
the dying individual has a perception or a feeling that he it 
departing from us ; and from what I have read and heard, it 
appears to me that, in general, however near death is, he has 
no sensation or belief that it is so ; but that, even when he 
thinks he is in that state, it is an inference of his judgment, 
and not a feeling in his intellectual nature. This result cor- 
responds with the soul's essential immortality, and is a testi- 
mony to it. Being an undying principle of life, it never feels 
itself to be actually extinguishing ; but, on the coDtmy, when 
all its friends have given up every hope of its surviving longer, 
the dying person does not think he will die. but has tte hope 
of recovery till all visible sensibility and life have ceased. I 
have seen this on deathbeds which I have attended, and I be- 
lieve it is a common fact in those whose disease is consuzap- 
tion, that they are sanguine of their restoration to the last. 

Mr. Gibbon exhibited this undying feeling of his mind at ? 
the time that the agency of death was upon him ; and the day ^ 
before it closed his earthly life, he expressed his belijef that ■*. 
he should enjoy it many years more.* 

Mr. Pitt expired on the 23d of January, 1806, in his forty- ^' 
seventh year, on the anniversary of the day on which, twenty- 4 
five years before, he had become a member of the Britiib '*•• 
Parliament. He went to Bath for relief when his fatal illneM v 
came upon him, and returning to Putney Hill, wrote to ths ^; 
Marquis of Wellesley a letter expressing his belief that he ^u 
was recovering.! He received his noble friend with the en- J"-* 

* Lord Sheffield left bira on the afternoon of the 14th January, 17M| >. 

and mentions thai, on the next day, "at one o'clock, he received a tM ^■>-f, 

of an hoar flrom Madame de Sylvie ; and at three, his fHend Mr. Craw- '^ 

fbrd called, and stayed with him till five o'clock. They talked. ■■ oumI; \l 

on varioan subjects : and twenty hours berore his denth, Mr. GibM )L 

happened to fall into a conversation with him on the probable durattel *- 

of life. He said that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, sr. i 
perhaps, twenty years. About six he ate the wing of a cblckeif, ai4 



"» 



drank' three glasses of Madeira.^ He died soon afler'noon on the (bJM^ 'ci,! 






ing doy. 

Lord Sheffield adds—" The valet de chambrs observed tbat Mr. GO' ^k.' 
bon did nor, at any time, show the least sign of alann or anpiehenai^ ^'.l 
of dearh ; and it does not appear that he ever thought himself m danmr \'' 
-Gibbon's Mlscell. Works, vol. I., p. 423-5. ^^ ^i %■ 
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Rtbat bad nn feeVaig of adTancLng dealh. aV 
I7 oppcarsncs convinced the marquis ihit it 
tu.* He died in a few daya sftcr this Icltor and the 
■w. It is obvious from both, Ihat Mr. Pilt fell at ui 
lal being nonid fee^ ihmigb his spirit was about to be 
ted ftimi its body. He had thai arnsation of litalitjr 
izdaYatpd Mr- Pope n'han he ioTaired Tram it hia own 

■r Oomwell, to hia ItUeBt moments, had the game 
(amation of iife. and would not believe that he wu 
ia departure, and eipregsed warmly luB conviction of 
aLtendanta, perauading liimaelf tint 

B of Yoik, Rur prasanl aoveieign's brother, in hia 

iUDBn, nbea all saw that he was dying, wae so htlJe 

Mia of being in thai stale from his tnterual irapresiioua. 

Hill, 



to to his modj 
1^ a Divine 
. Svfee of ¥oil 
fflDcm, nben 

ht. pi)iH«d In (he " (luin«ly BiTJrw," No. I M. " Pnlm 
iMmmrynih, IWI,— My daur Welinli;— On inyarrli 



roll Hly wl vised ID kre^t nut ur Lfiitdnn 
HI- goodness 10 give nio Ilia nitanie- 



' s4 li were, by InlBlUoii."— Dr. VTMiIsal 

• ■ 111,! neii momint Mfly.Croniwctl«»lB*B 

_ . .. , .i ..It un wun him nliy lie loolnd so Md. 
,i.«r .vu> in-J' ilim »■. llBeciInn my one -tio llnil ITn "UiglllJ 

'Binfe-Tir HltiWra'" (Hfnlsnyeunlili. '<3i»l Almiilhlytiiio. 

ii ["iiiLnird';"lisn"rli"orEnili 

^.-. .■l^Jl■Jc^fiwll^[.| 
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that, altbongb apprizod of the medical opinion, ]iot be thm)^ 
thai be was gelling bettec* 

In Aome caeca thi? sense Eiad appearance of life becoia 
■tiongor than usual b3 jib union with the body is »vaiB 
Tbia wst the caae with Bishop Hlldesle;, and I belkng HA 
not uncommon, t Erea many deranged peraoni tecontlMi 
complete sanity as death advances upon ihem — a auaog nK 

d s te>tUDOBT« 
:>ul and boij. 

ThU the mind retains and displays ilsTuU power* nhealtol 
■gency of death la decidedly opetsling to separaM itfnmk'j 
body, just ai a Itvini and thinkitig cpint would do tktl ■■ | 
diffeient (ram it, and ouly tempoiartiy connected wiUi it. wl i 
have abutidsnt inetancea. I will only notice ■ few ihal bapf* 
to occur to ma. Mr. Burke's only sou died before hi* bdac; 
bol in his dying hour manifested himaet' ' ' ~ ' 

Ilia tntellectuai senaibilities and enetgiea,]: 



It of the intellectual spirit, 
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f irilhliisn . , , _ , 

■Unding Ihe infinnitiDs of Mb [nine under wtufh tie nu 
anking.t Mrs. Rowe, whose writingii sa mucb [deued our 
forelillieTs, was m all her lilaJ ])ower two hoitra before she 
wu found dead ;t and the celebrated Doerhaave caolempjated 
the peiceptiUe diSeicate beiweCD his miud and bis body ui 






impaiied,* So Addiaon, notwitk^ 



wlntieiL^ Out ai 



linded Berkeley bad no aalic 
(ieIaln»d,-WhBituiin 



m nnei«)Mp~— daJ.— LeiUrrFOraUr. Lawreaai.dDI«l Aug,*, ]T<R. 
, , ••■iliekaid WlUon aid, Fojc-a lul nnrda wwc, ■ I dk hippy;' Ibra 




mmtr'bn own "oind in . .^- . — - 

la"tKr iliMliXil's"ctaiiliter, ran ImlanilT to li.and'lbuud'^srnjIMAr 
kB-MwUron [nsnoor, speecnieii.aiid In iliaigDnlniirdnitB. BMIud < 
UM fcrnnnllan naaiwaniio of a physielan and nnr)[»o, bm ^e soon ai- 

tnLBm rwal dkumner, which bofsn In ilie j?n)n=iliiii jear, waa 
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smution tliBt death WHS comingiipOD him :■ dot tbo dwighUt 

of Bishop LowTh, whose ^int flod anctpect«dLy in a tDcnl 

parly t Ail sudden deaths accruing In '' '" " " "' 

mind seem lo confirm the ides that th 

Of the impending change, beaauee its own nUi 

fectcd bj it ; for although such e*enla occur liki 

taneouB blow, yet tliey seem not to be, except in 

rupture of a vessel, a suddenly produced eSect. Thuj ■ 

pear to he but the last alep in a progreasion o' 

causes, wlioae operations ougl 

changes of the soul, if that n 

compOBJtian. In thia case I should expect the mind U 



T^ZX 




inaubl*. eba wnBiMbE TD ptacs a eirp dF -,,.^ — , 

lhli>,'*ald Ae.'li>itiiBu<ha|i«<'%i«a1.' ImrMdLaulriMeBpvMl M 

MndntU tofetlm npoo Iheaalm, and abe initar' ■— •it-n-i 

- 1^ Blng. The bl<bi>|i laa hii ddM daoibui a 

. , . , . ,j^ HUomi LMIB toM 



L 



Qoandn, iiccutd, lee 

EjB.a(sln«jnp1oma; 

" DeBnr thaa dau|li(er ' 



11, BLm moda dif naa^ en 



1 cry, kdjoffbl Rlrairi, 
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hia menlil seiisibililiea a few boun before ha eipind;' M 
like Lord Msmficld, regarding the iniofei of his eiialAnMM 
hat ■ ioiimev lo onoiher sLbUod of ii ;i or like Lady Ghoi^ 
eby, teeling deatli not only to be an Buy change, but c»UB| 
pUuuce to her as it approachedj — all Buch Tacit are cvipa- 
o\Myti\h Ihe nature and thoughts of an inunortal prDciplB,bul 
would be incDnaiBlcnt with any other, and could cot accnBIB 
U. That age should feel like'youih, as in Dr. lieid. nhoni 
BO diBtinguished aa a raetaphysieian. suits a soul Ihal, bns 
eternal, can have no a^e and no dec&y ; but U the iBvens 3 
what should occur U) the mare temporary maleiial life of* ilo- 
caying body. 4 

Another very impiesaivB indication of the indepondeid at- 

ture of the soul, and of its unextinguwhabilily by the 

tions of morlaJ death, arises to oa from the uii«arisl(~ 
tion in every one of the individual oharacler of hia )ivinfiper< 
sonalily to the laet moniBnt of hia diaappesrance, tM Hi 
mtnifestation of it in hia idEaa and expreasioni. as touf laha 
can move his vocal organs to utter anylliing. This is tAit 
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llnlki the raliag piuion (trang in death, and of whieh he 
» Nirae inMsnceB sketched from tea]ilie».* "WbMt tbe in- 
idml mini i« and hu been in bia paruculsr chaj^tlw, and 
liog. ind babite, he ia nfaeo be eipirea. But every one 
■ome diveraitiee in hia moral and menlid pereonaLrty ; and 
hoe are Ihoac which bis always conlinuing soul has ac- 
«d and renined. thoy always aocompany it — alwiya, in 
th ■■ in Ufe. Each livea wilb this aelf-identily, which 
fa and diatingnishes him from all others, and whjch cun- 
Dlaa bia indrndual mind ; and each dies with it, undimio- 
A and DnBepBiating. We die with il bb we fall asleep 
h iL We aball at iirat rise with it from the grave, as we 
ie wi(b it from oar nigbl repose. Il cuna not, like min- 
g atiranu or etreaka, into othen, loat hi any peoeral uni- 
■itf. It cbanges not, like the chameleon, from one colonr 
latfj to another, nor. like the kaleidoscope, shifts from 
fenn tA Mhers on every agitalion. As soon aa youth ad- 
:ta into manliood, you see a ono-individual cbaractei giad- 
t fmining and Aung its feiuires, and atntdily reiamine 
'aging, but not losing them, wbatDier number w 
q aj^eat in the living body. Hence, if we have 
ad milliona of contemporary fellow-crenturea on out 
hi tben are ae many of these distinct, and peculiar, and 
Cnfied individDalities_not the mere visible phenomena of 
JMMnt, la the coloured rays on the spctrum, moving and 
diM into each other aa we turn the pnsm. but abiding per- 
aoB; wilhin us, sleeping, waking, talking, walking, sod 
Dg in ns. Whether we an " 
[ abroad, resting o 
, atill tb 
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mental peculiarity, this individual personality, is in and wi 
every one of us, indestroctible and indelible even by ourse 
Napoleon, wherever he went and whatever he did, was st 
Napoleon, and no one else, and no other was Napoleon bi 
himself; the same with Lord Nelson, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, as 
every other character of the day.* 

The notes of the deaths of three men are before me, whic 
confirm these observations by showing the distinct individua 
ness of character and mind fully subsisting, but manifeetin 
itself as various as their personal spirit had become, from i 
habits and employment during their respective lives. Thei 
were Mirabeau, the first great leader^of the French Revoh 
tion, Cardinal Mazarin, and Thomas Paine. 

In MiRABBAU we see the mistaken opinions into which h 
had settled bis mind, and his ruling passion — ^the love of bein 
distinguished from others acting strongly upon him to the las 
or, at least, presenting to us a peculiar intellect, displayiii 
itself quite different from its dying body. In 1791 he.wi 
suddenly seized with his mortal attack, in the highest tide < 
his political glory. 

" His last effort, when his sp^ecli (liiled him, was to write on bis tabk 
* Death is but a sleep,' and a request Tor Bome opium to extinffnish boi 
his lire and pains together. He added, ' Take away from my Bight i 
those flineral-lookin^r things. Why should a man hH surrounded by It 
grave hefbre his time? Give me flowers; let me have essences; a 
range my dress ; let me hear music ; let me close my eyes in harmoB) 
But this passed away with the return or pain ; and he once moreeafen 
required opium to end the struggle. The physician, to quiet Ms mfm 
gare him some water in a cup, telling him that it was opium. Heswai 
lowed itf dropped back upon his pillow, tind was dead/'f 

Cardinal Mazarin exhibited, in the last scenes of his ambi 
tious and successful life, a personality of mind as appropriat 

* In all that Lord Nelson said aAer he had received bis death-wound i 
the battle of Trafdlgar, we see his peculiar mind in all its fbelingn, ebai 
acter, and ideas, in action to the last. His practical judgment, knowl 
edge, and decision were as manifest in his latest word as in all his piss 
and orders for the battle. When the hostile ships had struck their flagi 
and the ocean w>is agitating into tempestuous waves, his dying order o 
advice for the fleet, expressed to his captain, waK. ** Anchor, Hardy 
anchor !** This single term displayed the Aill action and intellect ualit] 
of his superior mind at the moment of his departure. 1 understood a 
the time Oom nautical men, that it was so right, that, if what lie recom 
mended had been done, more of the prizes would have been securi^ six 
saved. 

t Blackwood's Magazine, 1834, p. 63. How like, in one point, Popt^ 
Narcissa. "^ '^ 



oa\j to himself, and marking an individual ejiiril qnite nttlika 
the leiult of i mpto gcncmrorganiMlion of Iho eominon mm- 
teti»l pBitides of s hutnsn body. We have iho following le- 
eouM of him ^ni tiii contemporarr, the CaonI de Brienne : — 

CardlMl Hauiin ttm IBben III an ti[i ratnm riDm Ihe onieluakiB of 
lliEpcaeoorihe rynmea. nhich crovnti hi* f lory aaa diplsmallii aiul 

Tlic C«nl it Brlnne ■aj'*, " T'inn thr alarm ef Sn I rtn la tf 

rrtnienta of Ihe c«t^3i>bU and Ibon*! him In IFip annn of ihc caplaln i 
(uaMit pale and livmhiln;, with dealh in liia imii?. A rontuilArfo 




In ilie lost tnorneats of Tuouis Piine we lure again u^ 
olhet iDciiIal pt^isanslity, as unlike the olhera is two diEBimi- 
In IhingB can well bo, eThibiling its iutnlleclunl >elC it^d iu 
own peculiariiy to iho laat, tmA tberelbre such aa a tool, htis' 
poKWnt of its bodv, would be, hut not what an amngemtKK 
oTeojnmon mailer only eoiild have exhibited. He has beea 
poitTSjed to us aa W livEd and Uied^ at Ncvr-York, nil his lait 
einigratiini to Amonca. hj Grant Thorbum. vthoiiaiteil him 
(here — Ihp. otiginal eharncler from whoiH Mr. Gall i;ompoaed 
hiB jnleresling narraliTe of " Lawrjo Todd " Wo have two 
riMlebes of him beforo Ilia dyitig acene ; Grant Thorbam thus 
■ is bodily appearance — 
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*' lie WM liie moat diaffusting human being yoa enuld maet with iolht 
streetfl. Through the effect of intemperance, bis coantenance was bhwl* 
ed beyonAdmenpcion.'' 

He has been delineated by others to the same pmpart, and 
from the same cause — a persevering and excessive use oX 
spirituous liquors. Mr. Thoibum went to him in hit lodgings, 
and in the conversation said to him — 

** * Hwe yoa ait, in an obscnre, nnoomfortable dwdling, foiadwed with 
snuff and stujrifled with brandy. You, who were the coaipankNi of 
Washington, Jay, and Hamilton, are now deoartod by ovwry food man ; 
and even respectable Deists cross the streets to avoid yoa? Hs a»> 
awered, that he cared not a straw Ibr the opinions of the worid. I xs- 
pUed, * I SBvy not your feelings,* and so we parted." 

In a further conversation, Mr. Thorbum deiscribod to him 
his own course of a regulated and industriooa life, as a plain 
man of humble condition — 



« * I went to ehnreh, and pot two cents into the plate. ' If tbs 
was lively, I heard liim. If he were aleepy. I sl^ too. At ady rats, 1 
rested my body, and rose on Monday moniing reflreshed Ibr ray wsit« 
while othera spent their money, and on the Monday rose with lbs h e ad 
ache, anaUe to worlc. Now,' I said, * you see it was by ksqdng lbs 
Lord's day that I came to be a seedsman.' I added, * That whatever f^ 
ligion might do for us in the next world, it was tbs moot praBt a bie esn- 
cern a man could follow in this.' He looked earnestly in mj Vtm, wad 
said he believed 1 was right."* 

Mr. Thorbum describes his last moments, from the infonn- 
ation of the medical gentleman who attended him— 



" It is not true that he recanted bis flree-tbinking prindpln sn 
deathbed. His physician, a man of good standing and respectability, in- 
formed me, that in the same hour that Mr. Paine died bs was ia the 
room. 

" Mr. Paine's complaint was excruciating, and ever, aa the convnlsioa 
returned, he would exclaim, * Lord ! help! Lord ! help ! Lord Jesus! 
help !* He had then a few minutes' respite (Vom the pains. The doefsr 
stood by his bed ; says he, ' Mr. Paine ! you have published toths wsrM, 
and we all know your sentiments on that subject. I ssk yoa now, ss a 
man who will be in eternity before one hour, Am I to understand yoa 
as really calling on the Lord Jesus for help V He thought for e^komt nu 
minute^ and then replied, ' / donU unoh to believe on that man.' 

** These were his tost words, for in twenty minutes tbersaftsr hs 
died.' 'f 

* Grant Thorbum's " Forty Yeare' Residence in Ameriea." This rd* 
umo describes his gradual advance, by steady conduct and iodiMli7» 
from en immigrant without means to a respectable competency. 

t Grant Thorbi , ib. I cannot but regret tbat tbe phyatdan pat Uis4ri* 
ieate question so roughly to him, in a manner so calcolaied to moss Mi» 
(Use shame of human pride and exasperating sslf-raptMCh, ioacsaJtf 
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.r liring mind, 
eelinga •pIdd^ 



^Hk wme loketui of an individnsl identity ol 
(wiilin lo itself, wtlh mlpllccMiiil I " 
ing lo ilself, and tike nolhing whir 
liniu and Ebi^, Bimilu- in all, could displey. appeara ir'nomer- 
ODB DtftanceH ; in the calm aDticipation of hie own death, «ad 
ratnidenng (oreeight for another's comfort, which appeared in 
Mr. Cnbbe the poet ;■ in the rndnl^ncc and eipieaaion of a 
laranite taste in two obsrurei- persons ;t in ihE effect on s 
strain — a finelj 






■■■ HniuonBl wiMitd aooa IwvDtnHl ebrhliik No ( 
^np*] hini : mi breallithf of npuii^npe; noqpark 

r,on iho "ifili' artot rita ununni ind prectdin* 
Hyiintri Ihiil rti Firvni appolnui to 10«tc» ftim 
■« t>T tb(i Kraon npHuHIr 10 Ikll upon kla kr 
(■(■■iiHll) nLhn; upon Chrtatbii Baiiour labanii 



Dl. DHcmloD, KkiU 



• Mr. Rntabc died Sili Feliniiir]', leK, in tiU nicniy-eltbtk )'Hr. 
'^WHOiilJoncvKkill. On [He oif hi Iwtbrelie diad be mid co a 
aHirfuI wtw tnd IticdtDni wiib bun, -Now, In HitiDonimi, wbsn 
fka tmt, waymXoMI. tni 1m Dthrn da »liai man be done ; hit 
(MtlmTlTjniiilarrinlMideini^."'— AmBidi. Tor I8S9. p. n. 

fUt, Bum, hi hi* ■■Otat;.'' inaili«i>, lint " DiwtliwBlK'a tiu 

i BS i ill l a tn» he had pUnml.- THe orilror nr tire '■ aflUlcaianl Mai- 
MnrwMi lo llila ' "iJUaaiDBier, the editor EallHI on a iHiUHnn b 
«r HlftabourliiHHl at London, In »ns>e (nrdeD were •onje large an* 

. . ' I. . ^, 9 ,>r eiinic tnn. Tlw owner waa iben In a deep 

' 11 roncfHHii Ua bed His|;BideneTin«iJllo<ied,lbaIDD 
'.. iirededlngSandBy.hehed dealmdio b(diuaad.i>l 
I .nr ibe wlBilii*i. ibat he mlEiiieii and e« lila tiniiiil- 
. . . I. orew near the Uouu.and wtiicll kU fallar Mt 
IBS<,p.«0. Uece are QMal ftrlUigi aiu' reolln). 
11 HnBllullilr la a oaluial beauty, laetidieaUe 

citafervauicy in a low fevar. and durlna tbe mgh t waa ao 
Ba«*^a«natoam*iwillH»iiaonilBt. BUtriiMaPir ] 
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This unirersal phenomenon of a continued indiirid 
identify of mind appearing in every one, peculiar to hi 




beginning with his earliest consciousness, enlarging in iti 
ideas and feelings the longer he lives, and constituting, from 
time to time, and at all times, his moral and intellectual na- 
ture, character, thought, feelings, hopes, wishes, judgment, 
knowledge, will, resolution, and habits, which distinguishes 
every one of us from each other, is not accounted for by, or 
reconcileable.with, the supposition that we are but bodily par- 
ticles ; that there is no continuing principle of life and intel- 
ligence within our material compound of these particles. 
They are in direct contradiction to it ; they disprove such an 
hypothesis every day and year that each individual lives. If 
we were nothing but the body, our minds and personal char- 
acters would be as similar to each other as our flesh, our 
blood, our bones, our systems of respiration, digestion, secre- 
tion, and circulation, our nervous and cerebral substance, vis- 
ibly and confessedly are. Intellectual unifonnity or identity 
would be the individual phenomenon of- human nature every- 
where, and not intellectual diversity and distinct personality. 
Nor could this mental individualization continue so steauly 
through life, as it does in every one, if it were not that of a 
one and the same abiding and continuous living ]Minci|de; ' 
for all the particles of its bodily substance are every moment 
passing from it, and new ones are as constantly accruing. ^ 
Our need of food every day arises from this continual separa- '■• 
tion and transpiration of the bodily matter of our fi:smes. 
We see this fact by the shrinking, and ext^uation, and ' 
loss of substance in those who arc famished, and caniiot get 
the food which supphes the bodily want. Such a continual ^ 
mutation of the body is inconsistent with the abiding eneigT l 
and sameness of the mind. I feel myself, in my sixty-niiwD ji 
year, to be what I was in my ninth, with the addition of wfaitf '( 

lirious. Every means were tried to cMm him in vain. The same hs> . 
patient, painful restlessness prevailed. (I'aptain Owen, knowing flMi ^ 
experience thai singinit soothes extreme pain, conimvnced that palhMlB ^ 
ballad, * Here a sheer hul)( lies poor Tom Bowling.* The first note ins* f 
duced a cessation of his phrensy. From raving madness he sank isw 
almost total Insensibility, which continued until Captain Otwen eaiMli ^ 
the words, ' His soul is gone aloft ;' when a long gnltural nooad mh \^ 
nounced that his spirit was fled.'*— Owen*8 Voy., vol. i., p. 199. Bm w" 
was mind excited by the tones to subdue the vascular action of til ^ 



Ainction that was doraoging it, and tbeo releasinc itself Oon to feiiV ly 
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acquired. I rmnember my ideas and feelingi 
well ns tboae of others who were bi ihal tiiiig sbout 
ne. I wu not what Lhey were then, but I am ni>H what I 
wn in all the mental iDd inorsl rentures which I con lecollecl 
toin'relud uthat eaii; age. F can liace, in distinct rccollec- 
tiOD, Ibe aame pGrsonal individuality uf self-identily, the some 
MtUna of chamcter, continuing sa new incidents and ideas 
Mcraed, adding lo il new means, and materials, «nd improre- 
RIMU, but not altering ita eaaential aameness. Yet, at eveijr 
peiwd, I was still only myself, and not what others were, nor 
ven (hey what 1 was, noi could we be confounded with each 
othei, nor transformed uito each other; and yet the rarbon, 
the oiygon, the aiote, the lalcareoua earth, ihe hydrogen, 
ad ill the other matedal elements of which my liame was 
compiMed, were precisely the same la the same suhstancea 
h ana. The differences uf each person's r.hsraclor and pei- 

HBililji, thHefoie, lie wholly in his vital and thinking priruii- 

|la, in his acquiring, pereSJTing, reasoning, and continuing 
H^ Thia, eiiatuig before his body was niade, acted in fonn- 
hg dlat, and m investing itself with the orgaiiizationa which 
llw^ Sjipointcd lo have in its human body. Il was made to 

a'tm hDiDan life within such a frame, and to bo trans- 
it death from that when the will of its Maker intends 
tm •eparstion and emigration of it to take place. Every 
may find an eiporiment m himself on this subject, if 



be has been one and the si 












ne being through all hla 



lacts Beam lo warrant and lo ground tlieae remarks. 

Hannibal was taken by his father Hamilcor lo ihe altar 
gods, and there made, at the age of nine, lo sweat 

' enmily against the Romans, the spirit of the body, ejt- 
t this feelmg, carried it on, undiminished and unaltered, 

and of his life. This could be done only by ihe same 

OODlinning pennanenlly within his- changing mateiiil 



■ UtaiMil rsquBllilK Ihu hi siiittl (<> ^>™ ^ M 
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lubbme feelings, bopes, and upiratioDB whkh hx* 
nany cn]j^ht«aed awl piciDfl ChrUEViu ti 
tneic last ago, mdicaic, wilh an impressive cenaiatf, &cS 
ioterioi feelittg of ihe iittdying Daiure of tbe deputing niii^ 
and euctly saiL n beiug wliiue life the luoitul deuh tn& not 
extuiguiflh, aiu] appear to be ineoinpatibie wilh u^ otin 
ckancier of it. I da iiol see how we can have aVOBffti^ 
maaslntioaB of thi« lU unjieriBluiig quality, than all thaMHF- 
cumalanccB — rsch varying, yet all leading to the nme con- 
cluaion — even cunbidcnng Ihem only aa ao many natnni loi 
eiperifoeatsl phenomena on ttiii point, as a mere pajcbofogicd 

An iaunoitiJ bodI would thus foel, think, and act, aa id linb 
wilhitabodiljr compound weroBepaiaUng 1 but not > ume1«» 
thing, wliich waa nothing else but its material parlklo aol 
aerial fluids. The facia suit what we believe to be Ihe tislK 
bnt are not united to tUe erroneouBsappoaiLioti- Dr. BcalliB^ 
death ii an dlustration of thie remaik ;* Mr. Halyhuiton'alett 
inca, at that time, seemed to him a proof of hia immonaliVr-t 

The eitremc pain wb^ch sooio sofier in this separalien it 
aouL and body which death effecluatCB, leads ue to the ada 
conclusion, because it proves that ao iiiullect ' -'" 

letaiiii its acute and full scusitivity lo the let 
feels often, wilh terrible agouy, in the very gtipe of ' 




ID oDrmpiton, mi jw mj IniolIwIUBia awno lively, tliu I ^ 

Hs npnied. iiiai iM Hpiur or hii mlndlaBa lbs ilvetr ■fliutaCHl 
' -)r Odd and Dliinc Ihlnn wlnii hli body was m jaw if 
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[. Ab the deettucti 
lieks wtre beord e 
in Iba aDBel, as I wm inJbrmed it L)ie time. This agnin eoi- 
napMida with the undying niture of the sanl ; IhU, u aueb, 
HUM lieet jnin when ilie csusbb or inii] act upon it. aa much in 
IB dying u ID ila vigorous hour, but not that wbidh hu no 
■DHence u ■ prnonalily ; no self-ideatity, no conlioued ba- 
iii|, bM a mere tucccssion of the rcBUhe of a material airen|n- 
noit. Thus, both tlie pleasure aod the piiri which are felt, 

pMeal mecbanism. attest its immDrtaliljr as forcibly aa the ae- 
Ihitiw. reelings, tbougbts,. and aFpiiationa at tbnl termination 
cf oorcBithly auociation. 

Him Itie separation and departure of the soul are iavalved 
a Btyatarr which we cannot elucidate, sriaes fi'ooi its invisi- 
WUj'. what we cannot bob or feel, we cannot deeeribB. 
TW decomposition of iho body is the only certain evidence 
lO U* that tiU principle of life haa left it, and Ihia la decisive 
ttpove liat the soul baa left it ; because il is a. remarknbte 
M, that, as long aa life in in the body, its dissolution cannot 
Idle pUee. The vital eneigy resisls all the decompoeing 
iKbU of the natural agencies which surround ui, as long u 
itn wilbin our frame; but, from tiie motuent of ita departure 
(am i^ tbe dissolving cbubcs, whone actinn the principle of 
Ste i»a suspended while niibin the body, begin immc^telj 
U operate destructively upon it. 

At what lime the animating spirit quits its material orgini- 
ntian we have no certain knowlf<dge. 1'he IubI gasping of 
Ike ta«Mh, or the ultimate sigh, seemi like the separation 
lAeM tbey lake places; bat in many these are imperceptible. 
TiWteiieomilancBS induce me to think that the touil ceasatioa 
«t jB AlUctional action and insensibibty, which are usual^ 
tnaui and usually are the actual death, may not also be ibe 
of iho spirit. One is the unoipected reiuscitkp 
me in their coHlna, after every mark of a certain 
hich proved that the aaul was lingering within, BOt- 
ug the apparent death * The other fact is the ie»- 
hfe, a vety rare ineldent, yet which has occaaioni% 
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occurred, of a criminal who had been hanged for the appointed 
time, uid who seemed to be a lifeless corpse.* In boto these 
kinds of cases the soul loses wholly for a time its conscious- 
ness, and all its power over its bomly senses, and yet has not, 
therefore, left its bodily tenement. The precise moment of 
the spirit's leaving its body is therefore as little known as the 
exact time of its uniting with it. Birth and death are alike 
mysterious and inscrutable. Pain from earthly cause appears 
to cease entirely when the latter has completed its affency ; 
but we haye reason to believe that pain is felt by the forming 
being even before its human nativity.! 

I will add a short statement of three more deaths of distin- 
guished persons, which concur with those before mmtioned 
to show such a possession and action of their mtellectual 
principle of life as mark it to be a personal being. di£ferent 
from its body, or at least as thinking and acting precisely as 
if it were so. 

GBRsaAL Washinotox.— " lie died 14th December, 1799, in bis sfzty- 
eighth year. On the day l)efore, while attending to eonM improvMnsats 
on his estate, his necli and hair became wet ffaom a slight rain. At 
night, an inflammatory affection or his windpipe came on, succesded by 
fever and a laborious respiration. He was bled in the night, and in the 
morning three pbysiciann attended him ; but befbre midnight, and in 
about thirty-five hours IVom the time that he was In his UHual health, he 
expired, without a struggle, and in the perfect u^ or bis reason. 

*' After the aitacic bad come on, he thought it would be flital. He 
submitted to the prescriptions of his physicians; but after a trial of their 
remedies, he expressed a wi^sh that he might be permitted to die withool 
further interruption ; afler his power of deglutition was gone, he un- 
dressed himself and went to bed, to die there. To his fViend and physi- 
cian, Dr. Creilc, he said, ' I am dying, and have been dying Ibr some 
time ; bat I am nol aflraid to die.' His biographer, Ramsay, adds, that 
he submitted to the issue * with the dignity of a •man, the ffslmnrsa of a 

* Mr. Green, in his "Diary,* has noted an individual's (belings to 
whom this liind of death was beginning :— " 1805, August Sd. Walked 
with Fesin round ihe Gave. Fesin said a friend of his bad Inquirsd of a 
person who had been turned off, and cut down on a reprieve, what his 
sensations had been. He answered, ' That the preparations were dread- 
All l>eyond all expression. On being dropped, he foond himself raldrt 
fields and rivers of blood, which gradually acquirvd a greenish tinfs, sad 
imagined that, if he could reach a certain spot in the same, he should be 
sssy. He struggled forcibly to attain this, and felt no more.* "— GeoL 
Mag., 1834, p. 475. 

t This inference is made from the uncommon circumstance related ia 
1709 by Dr. Derham, from his own examination, to the Royal Sodsiy, 
and printed in its " Transactions.** <* The child cried almost every diqF 
for six weeks before delivery, and so loud that it could be beard inliP 
pezt room.**— Phil. Trans , 1709, vol. zxvl., p. 48S. 
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system which has been devised and estabtished for the sub- 
sisTBNCE of those who thus come into being in our world. 

Our bodies have been so composed in their substance and 
so constructed in their frame as to require this subsistence, 
as an indispensable condition of their existence, in the manner 
in which mankind have ever lived. They might have been 
otherwise made, but they have -not. The original design of 
their Creator was, that food should be as necessary to liiem 
as air and warmth. He chose to subject them to this necessi- 
ty, and so arranged their frame as purposely to compel them 
to seek and use the things external to them, wluch they 
would find on the earth, in order to exist upon it. 

But these external things could not originate from mankind, 
because they cannot create them. He who made them cou]d 
alone cause this provision to coexist with them, according to 
his primeval plan of creation. He therefore imposed upon 
himself the necessity of accompanying the earthly life of his 
human race with a continual and sufficient supply of the ex- 
terior aliment, which he thus made voluntarily and designedly 
indispensable to them when he created mankind. He there- 
fore spontaneously, of his own free choice, undertook to 
create also the subsistence for them which they would, from 
his selected mode of framing them, perpetually require. 

But he did not choose to create at once the millions of 
human beings whom he designed to constitute his earthly 
population. He did not bid tribes and nations spring up from 
the earth, as he commanded all the vegetables to arise from 
it. He preferred to adopt the plan of making only two human 
beings in his first paradise, and of preserving only six young 
parents after his diluvian revolution, with the law of such a 
gradual series and multiplication of offspring from them, in 
successive generations, as would place upon the globe, from 
age to age, such quantities of tlie human race as he meant to 
inhabit it. He therefore formed his scheme of mankind on 
the express plan that they should be always multiplying in 
continual reproductions : that every one should require a 
competent supply of daily food in order to keep alive ; and 
that, as this must originate also from him, he would provide 
it adequately for them as long as he should choose that ibef 
should continue living beings on this earth. 

This is the simple and correct state of the case. His sys- 
tem of creation made the due provision of subsistence, from 
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Ids eitemat nstnre in whicb hn sUtlioned his hnoiBn bcinn, 
in esseittisl part of bia plan of human beings, and of their fife 
on eutb SB perpetually multiplying beings. By such a plan 
be TOluntanlj impoBCd upon himself the uecesHity to make it 
t pBipetual taw m such a crealian, that auflicieTil food ahould 
(Iwayl Britie to the populations that would eiist, and for thai 
puipose abtnild incTeaae as they did, and be always in s con- 
cniTent ratio, and never in a contradictory one. 

There n no ^culation in those idcu ; they are the natu- 
ral coneloaions of our reason on such a subject. Our Creslar 
tbow to make us so that we esiitiot eiist without oni food^ 
To tuppose that he did not also intend us to have it would 
ba absurd ; but as vre arc not the creators of it, we eoBld 
faaTB it only from him. He mnst, then, create the provTOioBi 
for Da nhich he has framed us lo need, or he would defeat )iia 
own purpose, and prevent that human race From ariaingwham 

be demred to {wtpetuate. No deduction of gcience, therefore, 

■semi to be clearer than the certainty that the aubsiatence of 
DunkiDd hag been, is, and always will bo, cirefiilly superin- 
Imded and competently provided, in the course and ^atem 
gf created nctare, in due proportion to the numbers in which 
tke^ ue Hving on the eanh, 

I pat this jjamly before you as an irresistible inferensa, 
ohich ahoold he tiied as the standanl principle of your mind 
oa this much mislaken suliject. He who created na to Utb, 
and to mulliplT, and to need continual food, must have made 
tlK ayatem of the one as certain in its operation as the ayv. 
tern of the other, Eitemal nature has therefore been so 
camtttDted. as well as our frame, that the Bubaistence shall 
ba la assuredly and as constantly snpplied by the laws and 
■gWMiiei of nature which relate to us. as by those which eon- 
Mm on body it is perpetually required. No other coaclusoa 
dm Ibis can be drawn by those who believe that ne an 
IM «^ the deeioned and deliberate creation of an intelUgeoC 
CrMtor ; not wdfuUy malignant : lor it is impossilile to Mlp- 
psa* that such a Cregtor would have mida bis human race ea 
iha piincj[de that the laws of their multiplication and of tlieir 
' " bo hostile and contradictory to each othn; 
we shall increase with a geomctneal rapidity, but that 
needed food shall he supplied only by an arithmstioal 
in to famish and deatroy thoae who Wen im- 
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timis. AU theories, therefore, which place the laws of oux 
populatioii and of our nutriment in this warfare with each 
other, are palpably at variance with the sound deduction of 
our reason, if we have been made by a good and wise Creator. 
Th^ seem to be only suitable to those who disbelieve in a 
creation by an intellectual being. I was going to add the 
ephithet benevolent, but I think I need not, for, as such an 
opposition of laws as the geometrical in population and the 
antlHnetical in food would make the continuance of the hu- 
man race for i few centuries impossible, no creator, who had 
even intellect without goodness, and meant to have a contin- 
ued 8«ries of mankind, would have devised or acted on a sys- 
tem that was certain to defeat his purpose. Hence, at the 
very outset of our inquiry, the very reason of the case assures 
us that the laws of our population and of our food have never 
been incompatible with each other, but must have been, from 
the beginning, planned, and put in action, and kept in action, 
in a congruous, adjusted, and always accordant manner. 
What is required by the one system must have been appoint- 
ed to be supplied by the other, as long as human nature im 
intended to be the ii^bitant of its present earth. If any one 
call this enthusiasm, I think the fanaticism must rest with him, 
and not with those who make these natural and reasonable 
inferences ; they seem to be the correct conclusions from the 
authenticated premises. 

Such being, in my apprehension, the rationale of the sub- 
ject, how stand its experienced facts 1 We find immediately 
before us the deciding certainty that mankind have been liv- 
ing, and peopling, and increasing for above forty centuries 
since the deluge, and have always found subsistence for all 
their multiplying numbers in every generation ; and, althou^ 
they have enlarged from six procreators into a thousand mil- 
lions that are now coexisting, yet these thousand millions find 
and obtain as much food as they require, just as naturally and as 
certaiidy as the sons of Noah did for their small number. This 
fact, therefore, fully corresponds with the principles that have 
been mentioned, and corroborates and elucidates their truth. 
There can be no enthusiasm in believing a visible certainty. 

But when, from our present day, we look back into history, 
and inquire if there has been a single generation in the 150 
that must have been succeeding each other since the renewal 
of minkind which perished from the obtainable food being 
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ira who requirwl it, we canno 
lI do one period of put time 



n tlic whole Bciic 
bit Buch B rcatiU apptBred. uh that any geneTation wu 
isbed from their food not equaling the ratio of their popitl^ 
liiMi. Thus the geometrical ratio t»s never realized itshypolh- 
cna, nor ever ihown itself to be gnpcrior iu its operation to 
thu of the ■ubsiating power and rneane. On tlie contrary, in 
meiy age. the laws of population and of food have bean in 
nrntant. harmony. Whatever numbGr came, they alwiya 
niinlthe food Ihey required. The laws of nature have nevei 
multiplied the one wiihont equally increaeing the olhec. 
This BIS been the invariably eiperienced fact, let the theory 
ht ttliat it may. 

Out bodily fabric his been devisrd ani] constructed both on 
the ■yttem of the necessity and of the supply. We might have 
baen formed of unseparaling matter, like gold or marble. The 

futiclu of our body ini^bi hice been ae adhexve to Gich 

otber. and aa permsnentry £ied, ■• those in the columns of 
■be Panbonon, winch have lasted so many centuries, or those 
of (he Venus de Medicii 
linilcd. Our Maker Has othoi 






Ha 



ir corporeal form on the Bcbeme that, though it 
'■omista wholly of minute particles, and these at all timea co- 
lete BO firmly aa to be solid enoo^ to accDmplisb all the 
' iqierMians in which nur limba are employed ; and for these to 
wl u substantial masses, with great muacular force ; yet tli« 
liiim particles shall be also separable from their cohesion, and 
j Uat dontinuBl streams of Ihem shall be daily separating and 
n0tang away from us, through the many eihaleut vessels 
fwillun us. srid through tniD^iring pores, which sbound on the 
[■uAce of our skin in a surprising exuberance, ^V'hal he has 
(Oau taade to he always moving olF, require, by hie law and 
nriH, to be as frequently suj^lied by fresh accessions of ms- 
fteitl mbslances taking' their place, and carrying on the sys- 
jtaD of our being. Our daily food is the source from which 
■ leing and repairing particles accrue to the parts which 
an ; and a due portion of our vascular organization ti 
jve to cany them to their proper stations. Without 
^inual supply from our arterial and chyhferoussyatems, 
y would soon waste into an atomy, and the principle 
lould depart from it. We ne«d, also, tho continual 

ti diOiwMm <rf«bM« «a»l totd* nthw U i w ^ w g^ 
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the caloric atid the electrical : and these are disengaged in oar 
digestive as well as in our respiratory process. From all 
these and other causes which physiology will explain to you, 
our daily nutriment is indispensable to us. We have be^i 
thus, with a deliberate and determined purpose, so specially 
framed as to require it. It is not left to our will to take or to 
forego — we must have it. We may, indeed, live a few days 
without it, in a pining, inactive, or torpid state ;' but this is 
when we are in circumstances that check or prevent the ez- 
halin? or transpiratory process. Thus a woman, almost 
naked, lay buried for six days under the snow, and yet, on 
being taken out, recovered.* A more extraordinary instance 
happened only sixteen months ago, of a man entombed in the 
falling earth of the coal-works where he was working, and 
yet continuing alive for twenty-three days without any food. 
But, although he lived to be dug out in all his consciousnesa 
and recollections, yet his functions had been so much injured 
by such a long absence of food from his system, notwithatandr 
ing his enclosure, that the kindest care could not prevent his 
dying on the third day after his extrication.! 

* Phil. Transact., 1713, vol. 38, p. 365. So a ease of unnatural sleep 
exhibited, in one part or it, life continuing without food. A labourer 
about twenty-five, of a robust, fleshy habit of body, Ml asleep on IStll 
May, 1694, and continued asleep for a month, when he awoke as usual, 
and went about his ordinary avocations. He fell asleep again in 1698, 
and continued asleep for seventeen weeks, during ike laat six of wkick 
he ate nothing. Ho fell into a third fit of this somncrienev in 1607.'* — 
Phil. Trans., 1705. vol. 24, p. 217. 

t On the 8th October, 1835, part of the roof of the coal works at Dallly. 
Ayrshire, fi:ll in, and before John Brown, about sixty years of age^eoald 
get out, the falling ruins stopped his passage, and he was confitied there 
until the 31st of that month, when be was restored to the li^t, after 
having passed twenty-three days without a morsel of fhod The only 
substances he took in this time were some tobacco he had with blnn,and 
some strong chalybeate water which he found there. His ntind retnainad 
quite composed, and he counted bis time by the noise the men made aft 
their stated periods of work. 

** For the first and second week he moved about in his gloomy eoll, 
which was an area of thirty yards, seeking for some avenue of escape: 
but afterward be became so weak as to be unable to reach his drink'- 
the disagreeable water. The feeling of hunger left him about the sseond 
day. 

*' When found, he was lying on >his .breast on the graand, nenlv as- 
tinct ; his extremities cold ; his voice reduced almost to a whisper, aai 
his emaciation very great. He seemed like a living skeleton. Hii 
brother labourers at first cautiously moistened his parehed moatb wtt 
a little butter, then gave him aoma miUc, and, at rsfolar iiit«rval% «• 
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ler instance of a human being liying far eighteeD 
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lion, without any food being necesaary to its contin- 
I These phenomena become important to ua on this 
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-— ,-- . . aiuc thej tf sell lis that thcie wu no pliifgieil| 
ceuitj tor msliing ilaily nulriment cHential to our W 
ezwteiiCB, bal (hat, by mime iltenition in our foaclionili 
Ota, not peicepiible by human science, our prt«e ' ' 
fomi »nd actiona might lisva taken plsio without 
mn; lubaiBtence for their cnnCinuuice. It follows, t 
ciicumstuicei, that our ncod of coDtiiiusI food bu beoi 
ciilly and purposely attached to our human lifebj Ibel 
for purposoB distinct ftom our mere eiimunce on cuth; 
being made so anificially indispensable to lu, wilbaul 
actual necessity of its being so, it also followi T 
wise made it a special pari of liis system as 
that their aunessive populations should always hi 
urth on which be sutioned ihetn, and from thi 
moA Biumals which he also creotcjl to be the matenils of 
DUtiiliDn, whateier quantity of them the wants be csi 
within us would require. Thus again the conclaaioo fi^ 
iUelf upon us, that our population and our gnbsistenca 
made hy bis established laws to bo always |ffoportioiis( 
each other. " 

He has acted still more specially on this point thw 
by giving us food. Ho has taken the saine care o 
numerous orders of his animal Itingdom ; and birds, i 
quadrupetls, fish, insects, and eiery olber living creat 
uwsyA what they need- He miffht bave done no i _ .^^ 
as than he has dono for them. He might have conasBal 
to the same kind of aliment, and left us to est gnsH>: 
OBttle, or what forests furnish, and dig up nhar rook iM 
find. We see by the monkey tribes that living tarn 
approaching to the human fignre might be s» MMiiDBd 
their liveliness and activity. But the phenomena ivhicfa 
times occur prove even more than this. An iiatm 
been mentioned lo have occarred in Gemutny when ; 
tual human being, happening lo grow up in a wild stitfs 
habitually and throve in size by makii^ grass tuc fbed. 
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M eatlU^ population of evea human beings, no more 
gruB whicb out cattle fatten upon was csaenlially 
. But, instead of thus levelling our race to tbem, he 
1 Ibe trouble ID devise atid produce the com plants 
■e, that we might hare breed and lloui, and all the 
of grati^ing thlnga composed from them, for 
ilcnance. He has done thi! 
vlion of poniculsr kindness 
auppoae ii poseible that ho can have made oor popu- 
i our aabiistonee to be ineompaiiblewith each other; 
■n have framed us to multiply with s certainly that, , 
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(ion lo each other. The gill of com to ua instead oi 

I testimonjf of hia philuithiupy which sboulil gatrd ui 

D anch difltmstful miaconatmctions of his economy 
I life. They are unroasonabU in all who beUeve tn ■ 



'ebi*e complete evidence before us that 



,e might 



Ik, w< HLa iUa xnlr anFli'noIly. Hli bnd «■ partoetlr 

ttlnrmSitiB iBinct *ini imal mytlm* »wl fT««, Isgi, ar 
r aniiM ba allow UIMririolMcliiUix]. JUtn- bdni conaMd 
tfHT, ka eoownUMl u iraar ciwli™. and la m oogked vIM- 
nalWiMi] Id eiwy napect in dnminiLe liaMu. and waa bap. 
11 ana Imiid Impoalbla In micIi BUn u> arilealalii a atn^a 

fi^i— Hill Into ma noal surrounding the caMlaoT Sapltar^ 
MakiVI>aad<^l*adandawani about in ilaalfU wasblanaltrB 

IBMillaiis nIaiDl Lhelr vlfHiincc, sad ba dlmppeaniA It la 
K ksjuomad iHin ih. rli^r Baab. a ikan dnHnm nan IIm 
InwBWblinldr'ildgncelBihnUinsairmiirsas: Airbama 

id." Slrwdnii Angoil, I'U'-sllelcbH la OemiaDy, vol, 
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have made a world of such bmnan beings as we are within 
food being essential to us, or without com being that food 
and might have nurtured us by the grass with ymdch. he ha 
clothed the earth, on which we might have fattened like oa 
cattle, though our numbers should become a thousand time 
what they are ; but he has taught and trained us to seek am 
use a richer nutriment, and has amply supplied all our multi 
plyins populations with this ever since they began to live up(H 
our ^be. 

miat has been we may as justly conclude will omtinue U 

be, on this subject as on any other of which we deem our 

selves most certain. As the subsistence of mankind hai 

hitherto always equalled the wants of their p<^ulation, not 

withstanding their vast multiplications, always pro^pressivel; 

increased as they enlarged, and wiUi a coinciding ratio, and a 

the same necessity for it continues, our true inference, from th 

principle of an intelligent creation, will be, that the same con 

currence will still occur, and ^t both will multiply tosetfac 

if either does. We have the same right to rest confidentl 

on this conclusion, as we have to expect to-morrow's dayli^ 

or the next year's spring and summer ; for though we uv 

ascertained the laws and actions of the moving forces of oo 

globe, and of the planetary world by which our days and sei 

sons return, yet we have not the smallest ground for the be 

lief or certainty that these agencies and their results will coc 

tinue for a single hour. We have nothing but their constas 

operation up to this moment on which we can found our bop 

or assurance that they will roll us round ourselves and ou 

solar governor. We have exactly the same foundation fa 

the confidence that the earth will always produce the foo 

which its inhabitants require. Our ascertained knowledge o 

the laws of the planetary movements only informs us of thei 

past and present agency, as the subsistence of the human iac< 

hitherto gives the evidence that the laws which produce i 

have thus far always effectually operated. The prospect astt 

the future is the same in both cases. We have no (K>ubt thil 

the spring season and its renewed vegetation, and the ra» 

mer temperature and its fruits, will recur as long as mankini 

exist. For the same reasons, and on the same natural groundi^ 

we ought to question as Uttle their deriving sufficient food 

from the earth as long as they shall need it. The maintea- 

ance has never yet been deficient, just as the circuitary movv- 
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raents of Ibe eatih hsTB never e™ed. Vel, for *ngh( wa 
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know, thef mav slop (hia very aighl, End dsyligbt neiei te- 




toni U> -ax. Thi> event ia juat aa likely as that food will fail 




tu. We ire quite as ignoiant what the moving force in tmi 




■olu sysleiD is, u we are of what ilie vegelalive agency may 
be ; but we know in bom Inatances that they are. and Ihal ihey 
ut only M thev bave been created and ordained lo do by Ihoir 








Great Author. Both have been appomied lo be what ihoy 




are, eiprcEsly that oar world, and ouraclves, and our ayatem 




of living nature, and our conrae of human life may be what 




each teepee tiieW is. As long, then, as their Maker meani 




that they and we should continue, holh will be and will act 








■nd no longer. It wiU he his special will that alone can, and 




thai only will arrest or change the agency or the reaulta of 








ble to UB, he will no more suffer the one lo slop than he will 




WiUify the other. 




We have, in troth, a more founded .certainly thai aufficient 






mt^b, snd bj- the natural means and a^ucies which have been 








oar aolar ayatem ; for we have received the eipreaa proianB 
from the .^ImiElity aa to our food, but none aa lo the unceai- 
faig duration of our diurnal rotation and annual circuit. In- 








BHilialely afler the deluge, this prophetic promiae wia given 




to NoiJi. which has ever aince been literally fulfilled every day 
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in year* which have suico olapaed- 
" Whilh the BiHTHTiKBiiNETH, HABVKST ; and cold and 


kit ; aJid aununer and winter ; and day and nighl, aoiti. nor 


iir* 






Here le sacred assurance which has verified its Divme au- 


1^^, and the steadfast veracity of the Promiaer, above 4000 




Mil th« aeries of time. We may then satisfy ourwlvea. 
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kwwon, (hat the annual auppUea of the earth wdl never be Id- 
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Neah, in conjunction with the command for an exuberant 
mnltij^cmtion of the haman race.* 

Haying thus contemplated what appear to be the true prin- 
ciples of thought on this important subject, let us now direct 
our attmtion to the facts which our living experience presents 
to us as immediately connected with it. We shall find them 
to be in that due correspondence with our preceding reason- 
ing which, if this be just, may be expected m>m them.f 

* And Ood blessed Noah and his sons ; and said nnto them. Da ftiiit- 
All and multiply, and replenish the earth. Bring forth abundantly in tbe 
earth, and multiply therein.— Gen., c. ix., ▼. 1, 7. 

The progress of Ireland, both in its population and productions, is a 
striking instance bow these multiply together, and with no inferiority in 
the agricultural ratio. In 1727, an act of Parliament was prepared to 
oomiiel Armers to apply five acres out of a hundred to tillage and ooro. 
" When we see an act of Tarlfament thus called for to compd the til- 
lage of a twentieth part of the soil then in euliivation, we are jostifted in 
taifbrring that the land at that time under tillage did not exceed a fbrtieth 
part of the cultivable soil of tbe kingdom. We estimate that the arable 
lands of Ireland amount at present to at least 9,000,000 acres ; and that 
the produce of the country has increased fVt>m tliirty to forty fold, wtiile 
the p(H>ulation Tias only quadrupled.'*— Aihennum. 1836, p. 008. Here 

Erodttction has vastly outrun a rap'dly-multiplying population, instesd of 
eing exhausted and overwhelmed by it ; for though Ireland has an 
exuberance of numbers as lo their civil employment and due arrange- 
ment, she has the means of nourishing a very large increase of them. 

t I cannot close this letter without adding, that although I differ so 
greatly flrom Mr. MaUhus a» to his theory of the comparative lawn of our 
population and subsistence, yet it is with the most sincere respect for his 
talents, intelligent mind, and personal character. It ia impowible lo 
read what those who were intimately acquainted with him have expressed 
upon his moral qualities and feelings, without that esteem snd t^p*^ 
which such descriptions excite, and which such a man d s i i sr res. That 
be meant to benefit and not to hijure society, and btriieved thai he waa 
doing so, I am fhlly satisfied, as I am that hs possessed a highly-enlight- 
ened mind. One passage has been quoted flrom his writings, which I 
think so fine and so just m its main principle, that I cannot buttranssribs 
it for your consideration. 

" It is an idea that will be found consistent equally with tbe luttural 
phenomena around us, with the various events of human life, tmd with 
the successive revelstiotw of God to man, to suppose that thk worls 

IS A MIOHTT PROCESS POR THK CRKaTION AND PORWATION OT HUI9. 

Many vessels will necessarily come out'of this great Aimace with wroag 
shapes. These will be broken and thrown aside as useless, while those 
vessels whose forms are fhll of truth, grace, and loveliness will bs 
wafted into haroier situations, nearer the presence of tiis Mtefeiy 
MalKr.»--£diBk Esv., No. 130, p. 600. May iWs bs hia aUacmwt!^ 
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tlini or 'III Pofidiuiiau of Eur-^, and alter regimi^ Ike CMt. 

Mt BBiii Son, 
LetnB now conaidcr Ihc facta bb to Ihe general oubsiBtonce 
ortb« human ncc which one living world is presenting to lUi 
and ihe reiHuinga lo which thi^y lead us, and which the; 



Thofiratai 



ruths li 



I will ™ll 



your 



We have been living as a human race on our globe for »I- 
mo8t six ^ueand years, and on the present surlace of it for 
■bors two Uiirds of tbts length of lime ; bo that our Eora- 
peiD qnaiter of the globe has been called the Old World, 
■nd, in my younger days, was roprBsenled by sgricultural 
wlilers of emineuco as worn-out bwI, mneh eihauated by con- 
timwl working, and not lo be compared with the freah and un- 
toncbnd ground of the new continent. Yet, althoagh while 
Mt Barth was supposed lo be yearly becoming Ihua debit- 
, listed by age ui its productive powers, the BtaleB of Europe 
We moltiphed into a larger contemporaneous population 
planet has ever held before, and therefore calling f« 
nd that the depreciated mils of our own couti- 
leighbours, notwithstanding their enfeebling 
■ntiquHy, arc yielding to ua and all, ia our annual hatvesla, 
dl Uiat our augmentmg numbers require. Mor ia this od^ 
Am Cue now ; but, on looting backward into our history, wH 
Bai IbW in eiery previous period the ratio of production hat 
I MfOC been inferior to the ratio of our mulliphcation ; bal, on 
^ te ^tisiy, haa continually been the fully equal power. Al 
' K* numieRl, in what bale, been deemed the declining yean 
t tt onr world, its powera »( produce have been superior to iM 
MMMt of popular mnllipbcation. Oar food eiceedi, in iti 
•liating quaotity, the present demand for it. We have nam 
com than we eonsiime, and more is coming Wf than witl W 
MJiiimf hr Itie riting generation. On wWl. » \\» ui||fitV] 
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of some — of BBveial poliliml ocrmoiniils, wh 
Milthusiui hypotheais — to haye out com la' 
founded t On Ibe vegetable produce of the eanh being m 
10 ihc supply of Ibe living numbers as the Dppnk\ 
^oitiTOAied ^^mdrieal and BrithiucticaL l«»ft mint' 
have long sincB made il ! No ; ihey requu'o the repeal of liti ■ 
restrictiTe rcgulations which keep foreign com ban — 
shores ; on tbsir percoicing and kimwiiig Ibst thero is m 
com on the tatth — now in band, and ce— " ■- ■■ -'- 
—than its inhabitants will need. The dt 
tBtioD nrlflea froui the aaceit 
and oilier regions have grown niarc than tbeii 
C0D9Qine, and that thia coul 

nt Bueh inferior prices as to be cheaper Ihon (hi 
oiir own Bgrlcnilure. Aa lonu; at our mErchanW 
of food abroad oft'ercd to them for sale, eo long wo maj am \ 
mne thai the ratio of vepelable produce ia auperioi to Ihat'Ofi i 
poptttalion, iostead of biing al all below it. Widl ihu hH J 
Lrotdly before ua. it is impossible Ibal Ibis ratio can Ih,<«i' 
e«n CTer hove bcpn, bcloiv the peoplmg one, ' ' 

ealeulably as (he geometrical law supposes 

CoiDciding wtlh this fuct of ibe inercantile aolicitstiens lit 
liberty of free importation are also the circumiUnee* whickli 
will mention, from the periodical joumale of Ihe d*]r, n iUt 
best practical authorities. The foreign dealers in 18" 
plained of the diminution of their trade, and of the i 
com, and of its ftU in price, because there war, no ienaaittlt 
elsewhere lO lake off the superfluous produce whiolk iaJ twM 
■cemnulaling among Ihem.* The counines of Eonpe tai 
on hand so much more Ihan their populatjotu wuwd, lh4 
had weather was even deemed advantageous, from tblhi^ 
Ihal, by injuring the shooting vegetation and preventUB > 
good harvest, it would raise the priacs of the stocka camM 




BecsaBS war hBTing long ceai 
tnoidinuj ranaumption whicl 
Ihs mperabuiidBiit pioducUoi 



Etl, then 



■oni and vcine, from theii 
beyond the onlinarj uee 
dT tbeiii, that the wine in 1834 was unealcBbk, add ihc com 
htd become H che«n that the JandovsiiBtB in Germany were 
much distiei-ied. ■ Tho German rarinen aeiil abundance 10 
ibfl foreign doalen ; but other nationfi having enough of their 

mith.t Theeffect of our com-l»WB, which prevented Pr\n- 
«■ from sending her aupeifluiiv to our market, is represented 
in 1831 as causing ita land ta Vull in pnee, and ns deelroying 
Ibe aghcultunil Hade of Poland fonts suporabundanwi.J So 



• An anleliifroin ihe Homlnn iiro»lncM.ln Ihe PtsnlLlbrl Banw el 
mjtm IBM.siUnI, "Wghanwlneanilnim. ThBcrop I»l> a«- 
MnlglT- Tlw weatliar is » mllil Ihoi ibe iJiclnE Bnwen ilKudy ttuw 
UhbhIks. W> hantnnqotlJIIy and jHsn. We arc conlniUd wllh 

iateaied aitiaiori : inijetwc Mriitai hajify. For acYeial •eiesialvB 



4HMaa Mil inxtetT' Tbey do iw Itoel any of iUq bsppy effbcra wbtcb 

«tfMM Ibera Iht blmlni orwbai la eallad nrte trade'" 

f*l«l«t,I>«. as. Ws an rK«>1n( uDod aujipllmornlisal and 
MR. WIU ionic rye; llie wbeai la Bne. vieijblnf full GSIba. a baihal. 
Mm ItoilBhiini In Iha Uulrh and Bilnih fnaikeia naa bmu(hl iirjeei 
Mn W a 'try low print ; and [irime jniula nay bo bouibi k n In 
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far was population in Europe from overrunniug its subsistence 
in 1834, that a great part of Poland was not in cultivation, 
and of the land in actual husbandry, though only a third part 
was raised from it which that portion could, produce, yet even 
this was more than its own consumption required ; so that 
their wheat was given to the cattle, because it had grown 
more than its people consumed.* 

The same state of things between population and produce 
existed also in America in 1834, both in the United States 
and in our Canadas, though each was so surprisingly multi- 
plying in ntunbers from immigration, as one of our preceding 
letters showed. Here also the demand was so much' less than 
nature's supply, that the price of it sank too low to meet the 
rate of wages, and to return a profit on the capital employed. t 

This over-produce — its exuberance beyond the consumption 
of the population, was not in any one country or in the most 
fertile regions, but equally so in the less favoured ones ; for 
we find Sweden, though so far in the noi:th, and so near gelid 
Lapland, and so full of heaths, lakes, and mountains in herself, 
yet had so much more wheat than she wanted as to be urging 
her government in 1833. for leave to export Jt.X 

From the produce most generally exceeding the demand of 
the population for it, all countries in some years, and most 
countries at all times, are enabled and desirous to export their 
isuperabundance, even though some of their provinces receive 

" Sir James Graliam, in his speech in the Honae of CammooB an 9th 
March, 1834, referring lo the agricultural condition of Poland, SMOtioned 
that, " from the statement of Messrs. Armand and Vering, two motA 
respectable merchants in Dantzic, it api«ared -that a great part of tbe 
land in Poland was in pasture for want of encouragement in eullivatinf 
grain. The soil of Poland was lying waste. The cattle were tbi. am. 
wheat, and three times more 6ould be produced from Uie land tlMi ia 
cultivation, if there was a market for its constunptioo.** — Public papan, 
7th March, 1834. 

t A Scotch traveller states. " A large capital invested In fiutninf Ut 
America does not pay a remunerating profit. It is allow^ by all Ills 
farmers, both in the states and Canada, whom I spoke to on the snbjsek 
that farms do not yield a f^ir profit for the amount of capital embaiiBid. 
This is owing partly to the low value of produce ; partly to tbe Ugk 
price of wages ; and panly to the system of bartering they carry oa, 
which makes it very difiieult to realize the cash."— -Journal of an Excur- 
sion to the United Slates and Canada in 1834. 

t *' Stockholm, 5th Nov., 1833. Government intends to allow tbeeSi- 
portation of -wheat without any duty until the end of June, 1834, wkli 
the view of preventing the continuance of the very low rates at whkit 
ttie article has been selling."— Public papers. ^^ 
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ion, TbiB has been the case ii 



.t (lio ri 






9f . a qiisnei' or 
exporting cdod- 



in when wheat wi 
esra England 
m- " in irw next nity-nvc years Ihe 
Atcontimied and samolirioH renewed. Importation won it 
liinet allowed and at olhen prohihileil ;t but ilwaya amaunl^ 
ing lo ■ very bdibII put of our aclual conBumptioi)]: — at piea- 
au. notwithatanding otir aurptising increase of popidalioii, we 
■n actually growing more ^n our numbers use.^ 
■ FlaodEtB produces ao much, Irom a eoil not diatitignished 
be ila natnml fertilhy, that althoueh eiowded with inhsbilonta 
mm deaiely than pethaps any oiher eonnlry, yet it export* 
•reiy year one third of ila harvest.!! The produce, aa nota- 
|Ked tritb tho pi^idation, even doublca the amount of otm.T 

'i •■Fnin 1607 lill 17B1, our ni»rlHar wheal enceeded our ipipona by 
. ThfreitPwaa.im.SfflqiiaHenrBjiwrtnllnilltaa 
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France is also, in some degree, an exporting countiy, al 
though its consumption of bread is supposed to be greater thai 
ours. Though it occasionally imports, as harvests fluctuate 
yet its exerts in 1834 far exceeded its imports.* 

I will only instance two more countries as those where 
from the indcrfence of the people in the one, and the compara- 
tive rudeness and steril soil of much of its empire in the other, 
we should least expect any superabundance. I mean Spain 
and Russia. 

In both these countries the government acts like the flgyp* 
tian ruler in the time of Joseph. They collect finom the cul' 
tivators a portion of every harvest, and store it in magazinefl 
as a provision against the deficiency of any ensuins year from 
unpropitious seasons. This is done so very largdy in Spain 
that there are above 5000 of these pubUc depositoriect Jbi 
Russia, a similar policy is pursued, to the disadvantage of 
commercial industry, t Indeed, it is obviously a measure of 
a half-civilized country only, that has but little intercourse of 
free traffic with other nations ; as the supply which demand 
always brings in is far more efficient and more generally ad- 
vantageous than any magazined precautions. iBut be the 
measure wise or injudicious, it could not be adopted unless 
the country, in its general harvest, produced more than its 

souls to every twenty acres, and in Ireland thirty acres to ten persons. 
Thus the soil of Flanders, far inferior to our own, can sustain twice 
the amount of human existence."— Radcliffe's Report. 

* The Moniteur, in March, 1835, slated the comparison in Ogttnm Ar 
1834, and added, " The quantity of flour exported is six or seven CJjMe 
greater than whnt is imported ; and the corn grown on the Fnneh atrtl 
and sold abroad announts to more than twelve times the quantity taitio* 
duced into France for consumption.". In 1832 there was a considerable 
importation of foreign wheat, "but in 1834 there was scarcely any imt- 
portation of it." , 

t " In foreign oonntries, magadnes for grain are erected by go vernm s l 
in different parts of the kingdom, to provide for a scarcity. In SpaiB 
there are upward of 5(KM) of these depoMitories. Every. occupier of land 
is compelled to bring in a certain quantity of com, proportionate to tlis 
size of his farm. In the following year he takes back the com and r^ 
places a larger amount of the new growth. Thus he continues annuaby 
to increase the stock by these contributions, until a certain measure sf 
grain is deposited. Then each party receives back the whole of tfes 
corn he has Airaished, returning In lieu of it an equal quantitv oT 
corn."— Mark-lane Express, 20th April, 1835. 

t " In Russia, grain is purchased by the crown, and stored : and . 
prices advance, ftom any fhilure in the produce, the arUcle is disposed sT 
much under the market price ; thus causing a total stagnation oF~ 
trade, and the rum of individuals."— lb. 
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Mpolation consumed. Foe what is thiu roUected and wire- 
boiraed must be taken from the port which la aal eaten. The 
diflercDce between Spain and ourselves in this point is, ibU 
if QUI fumera have more than they want or can sell, (he)' 
tunte the oveiplus in bams of their own ; whereas the Span- 
ish garenuneDt compel the aui]ilua to be brooghl into itieu 
duoaitonei. 

Id HiDie years the hsrvesl fslle short in Spain in some of its 
pnnincea. This ocourred in 1834 in two of ihem, when im- 
portation from otber countries became necessary in the spring 
of the pert year, and was then allowed into two of her ports-* 
BntlhiaoecBsaily is ascribed to the voluntary carelessness and 
iranoQ to labour of the Spanish people | — a peculiarity whicji 
Ibs become hereditajy in Them since Ihe silver harrest of 
South America excited and engrossed their imagination. 
Beacc, in 1803 and io some preceding years, th^ had » 
dcficieBcj, noticed to be unBiamplod elsewhere, of one fifth 

to tnpply it but eTen Itiie was but tempoiorj ; and this indo- 

' ku people, with all their want of skill and industry, and noc- 
I WlbMsnding all the waste, and destruction, and interruptions 
of Napoleon's rapacious warfare against their independence, 
m now beginning to have a amull surplus to eiport, and 
I a^hthaveafar greater superabundance if they would cultivile 
I mm of their cultivable ground. ^ Her ntighbonr, Portugal, 
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impottii, because her poanntiy will not oxeit <a 
ine commoii skill and industiy of beneficulhiisbuidi;. 
IB pleat)' of luid, and wouid be abnndance of produ 
bet own pet^ie wdl not raiae it aa loDg aa th« can procuns: 
daswhore. She needs, Iheteforc, cullivatara (torn olW couD- 
triea to till hei naeleaa land and to excite her into a »elf-pii>- 

Ruaaia is one of ihoae conntrioa in which amiinltnio S» 
not a fataured object of attention ; and her aemte peaaanlnr 
are declared not to aim at producing more than tbej wanL 
and thus eipoae Ihemselvei to Buffeiing when pacuUantie* rf : 
any aea«iD leasen the amount of theii cropa ;f nor wrill ttwr 
cultivate polatoca.t Yet Ruseia atill finds enough com^ 
though unsolicited, to export both from her northern proviocat 
on the Baltic and from her aoDthem dialricta on Ae BItek 
Sea.f Hence, althoogh Rnsaia haa, from coloniiatian tod 
conqnoat. so much muUiplied hei population, as we have no- 
ttced bcforejl yel she has fully wiihin heraelf the meaai rf 
■absieliiig them, if iba wdl pnl them into use ; and this (M ■ 



qnanen, Tbeta an mill MOOWV aim sT land which might be rcoitayj 
pfnducU'e."— Hirk-laaa Bipnaa, Ub Ma;, IKXS, , 

S0,ODD anna, iii bGiltM » lll« wh W lan d nair f.uKlntta. Tbt hHfrj 

iiniMn hats ai maoli land as liet can si 
Bin bB mads tiy AnlfDeia. Han can ba bU 
gr qliblaenpeiHW a dar, witbovt baiL' — Tb-, 

laneM aallactad, beeaaaa Ibe landboMan an l^i^Di^'iiTaia~Jnn^g 
i*|a br ^wiBtaUDi U maailkelnna, to dcTDnibMr MHii la albB fan- 

»."— Snahlao Kemur, Jan., 1S._. 
: ■• Tba eallhraUon of tniaum la alaa nctlcciFd hi ibe greatar pan (t 
_ ■ .— -^lowm of llie Grtck Clmrch han a dietM » 
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e ntisfaj;t(i[i1y shows that the whole euth ia 

__,_ jqualled 

yeuijF eipcriencc of whit takes place when, from the iiria- 
tiona o( ute weather, a failure of itn usual harvest or of a suf- 
ficient crop happens in any country. Does that population 
tberefbre periah becaaae its food, from that tempoTary oreuL 
will not giTB oil of it theitusual supply? No. Pleat; eiiats 
elsewbere, and is brought Cxoxa the iupetaboundiDg to dut 
which fill [he moment ia dc&eient. 

Thus the aouthem provinces of Russia, which usually ex- 
poit much from the Black Sea to Turkey and the Mediter- 
nnean regions, wore found, from the unusual drought of the 
summer in 1833, not to yield that quantity of their articles of 
lubustence wtuch their inhabitanta in the enuuing year would 
Dead. What occurred 1 The people were not left to die, in 
their provincial locality, of famine from the temporary depri- 
TOtion of theur natural supply. Their government, aware tW 
other parts of Europe had what they wanted, opened their 
porta to foreign com, and invited importations.* By sneh ai 
relaxation we learn that Kuseia, in ordinary years, so dependa 

rher own sufficient growth as to prohibit the iotroduction 
ibsiatence into it — a proof that her general production 
oiuals her consumption, notwilhalandmg her vast and varied 
population. But while her southern districts thus suflered, 
Mr northern provinces had crops to their wi»hes,t and so 
much more than their needa required, that the govemmeal 
houghl from tbem a large portion of iheu'tarveBl, to convey and 



. ..mK, aiKl on m. 
ai all Uk polMa eC lbs sa 

•W tavanafaliHi^ dauj Isl' BsU., isu, U Is wderedlfeal. Ood OU 

SIHU /at Jan., ISU, all kinds i/snln and putse,aa lys, peas, buck- 
mk aaaa, barley, millet, baam, uur, and iroala, peari-barisf, *a,, 

STtanI fteniieca lowsni. Pnissia."- Belgian Paper., Jan., IBM, 
l^MnBaaala, -" ■ - ^ - "^ 
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■etl.at the prime cost of it, to (ha othei piiu of the kingdoa 
that were in want of it.- The raorcliaiiti of Europe CBge:tf 
brought 10 Ruiiaii what she required from Iheir luperBbuuduit 
■toc^, which were dispOBed of by the aulhoritiea in tM 
some manner! In this same year also, Ihough they int'. 
ported com, they had grown and eiporled an unusual quantitf I 
of hempseed. which might have boen used for food.j Thi ' 
Kniwian peasantry use a much coarser diet than oiirs need sub- 

The same lest of nature's fertility and exubsnnt bouolT 
of produce, eiceeding the demands of the now increase « 
' 1 in this fancied old ago of the European soil, hu 
more strongly presented to us b the last year, 183^ 
The United Stales, being chiefly agrietillunl, 
_jd replete with rich vegetable Bsjnh in all its viMur, and fnB 
of new'tates and populations emulously employed inhaibui^ ' 
TJ for the purpose of sale and traflic. and which thereby tune , 
been a iiind of granary- aaylum to the reel of the world ; tUl 
induBtriou! country eipenenced, from unfaTourable weathel, 
Bueh a diminution of their ordinary harrests last year. 19M, 
that, instead of contributing, aa usual, largely to Uie food ef 
other countries, it has been obliged to caJI upon Europe t» 
help it from her superabundance ; nor did she call in yim. 
Every part of Europe had enough and to spare, and therefMBj 
^aA]y heard the new and unexpected iletnand ; happy to Id 
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tlwt there wu t dieUnt muket whirb would take llieir Bnper- 
fluily.' This ibounJing state of produce in hand wu ao 
generU. that even ScotFBnd could afford, and wbb willing lo 
HDd to the New World part of her haj.t All that was wanteid 
has been, in due course of the navigatioti, taken to it ; and, 
what is perhap more eilraordinary than the necessity, at ■ 
much less mice, though several limusstid miles off, than bei 
citiienB had ta pay for Ihe same articles from their own back 
settlements, t How eiprcsaive is such a fact of Ihe mpen- 
bundance of European stocks, notwithstanding theii univei' 



n grow them.i, 

, lain of the dulness of trade, because there is no foreign de- 
mand for the com they are ready to export.ll Italy ia also 
now growing Ihe hard wheat it used to fetch from the Rns- 
nau porta on the Black Sea,T Eien regions so oeai the 
Iroien zone as Archangel hace so much produce to send out 
oT the country as to lo^ several veBsels wilh it." Tlie gnat 



* JL reapactablfl pedodlcal, iu Jsnasi 
Air Ibe iniporullim ars.ODO.O'lO bualitls 
MonlU; Maf,, Irm, p. 148. 



iriooriD.DCOsltiiicaartial Cnm 
1 Ills Clyilfl.'—lt)., Del., ISU, r. 



■HNitscgf wlHilacliarfeiirtniiOblB."— Ili.,]Bn.. 1837, p. 148. 

BUna ilasB al MaTn Oi Enilsnd. Tin prtia ha* donbled (ban wllltia 
«■ iHt ■ieinli.'--Blandard, Im Jul.. IS31 




leuon of PniHis for eHlahlishing thronglioul Germany ' 
new cualom-honae leBgue, for the eiclusion or repression 
foreicn eomrooditiea, cicopl at unsaleable duties, Bimed a 
cjpally tl our manufacigres, has been «l8ied to ha lo ooa 
n* to admit thsir superfliiDus eom-prodiice into onr island 
What ill the sbove-Dienlioaed facta eoncui to show to 
tnie on IhiB subject is likewise continned by the acknowledi 
(wult, at this time, in our own islands. Although ont M 
ban baTB increased bevond all former proportionB, yat i 
production of food hat aiao augmented still more. It has In 
often aaserted, and theoriicd by many till it became an hri 



nal notion with us that w 



M. grow enoug 
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nunplioD, and therefore needed aa importition from abroad. 
thia presumption our enlcrpriaing merchants apeculated in 
parctaBBe of large qaanlitieE of foreign com, and lodged 
01 in (heir warehouees under thebondinesyfiteTn, expecting 
t the fiae of the prices here would allow them to bring 
ir importation into the pnhlic market,* 
■"or ikia event Ihej have been wailing sbove three yeara ; 
■Ithough. during lhi> lime, we have been subsititing aolelf 

t, and therefore in oor coninmption. yet in neither of theia 
la, nor at the end of them, has our own siipplj been foaud 
mequal to our demand as to raise the pnces to that amount 
ich will allow the owners of this botided com to bring it 
9 ibe matket. f Our stocks and harvests of our ovra growth 
tg been so much more than our population has needed, 
t the prices of com fell last year, 1836, almost below a re- 
■wrating amount ; and although they have become higher, 

DO ligD* of uiy acsTcily of out domeetic sapply occur ; 

token whateier that diero is any want of the botided foi- 
n cam. That, therefore, lies still in the warehouses, giving 
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bonded corn remiuns still locked up, u St 
7 u ^Tincing, because we glow enough wM 



melralioD, si long u it is there, that the ratio uid jri 
f our agncullurs) food atilt equal, or, to spetli mtfa id 
iDoie pceciae truth, atill eiceed the ratio and the wants of m 
iiicnwBing population.* This is another proof that the M 
oCeur food and of our multiphcalion are not in opposilioal 
eich other, but are in steady odjuBtment and w) kindly proM 
tione4. that, u I haie inferred before, our eubsistencs ia II 
mya ui advance of our population instead of being inadequrf 
to it. This boi ■ ■ ■ " ■--■--■ - - -^ 

apaag of 1S37 u 

Another fact which indicatoe the uniTersality of ntturrf 
supeiabundant produce in this period of our world is the dl 
cumstance that, in the Duke of Wellington's eampugm t 
Spain, when it was necesaarj for our coromisBanat to impel 
into that country large and continual aupplies of food for Ot 
army, and often for our allies ; natwilhgtanding so much cat 
went from tliia country as to raise its prices to an eitnoidll 
nsry unount, yet a large portion of the re>;uired supplies «■ 
also ohtiined from the hariests of some Asiatic regiona ^ 
contiguous isles. Corn was shipped from the oastem pqi 
of the Mediterranean and Egcin Sea in such large quantiH 
U to enrich the active agents in this new and uneipecif 

e allow Aurseltell 
Kertalned, beyond allqiKfliion, that nolwilbKBDdinf It 



I au||men(iiir ttv rvoiampuon by osa avnv 
Iks beraid wku lund w ba rwliai i* t> a n 



DC in* kingdoin at ,„j - ,- — .,. ._— , — .— _ 

oUier, that no Rmlpi urn can ban b«n Koanmal t* laclul 
the Last three yeatv, pTDvea InnaDteatably ibai a atof a llula uav« 
aieraie mill prsdua imtidtraUs mart itun >■ requlnd ta annert 
WulMi™."— New H«iUil; Mag.. D«., IBM. f. M8, 

ts UOH IbrU iHs iKKMai UK ■THBfn Bball allow."— lb., p, U>. 






»k»wor«| 



t 1 ban mMlBM wit nets oT Uh agtborlty ri«n wblcb I i 

kmowlntn dT ibla rarimu bet, but t [hlok li wu iVaiii we at 

ti(lyiainUeals,aiid Ibal«u cohbdI In Cyproi was aMfUloi_ _ 

r Wifjiliial wbo ba< been isalona In pnKBrlni ins wanted can, ni 

^^^^tea eae of Ibeae whs bad daemdly profited '"l-'T *•' ■ Ma |M 
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^ disquieted with sacli bq UDfounded fane; as that populitian 

Vrrsc has ia viiible irom [ha pceaent aalontshing numben of 
l^nkind ; uid this is a pledge that it never will, I sgaia 
l|re*> 00 your notice that we iavo noolher pledge or cortsinty 
[jn tgun beholding the sun, or for another aummer, than out 
[|ut aipcrience of Iheu continued recurrence. All the buii- 
«Bn of DOT worldly hfe, and all the attachmentH and concerns 
'. •( oar social life, are maildy founded on the same asBuraed 
^pineiple, thai whal always has h 
iBtlan of nature, will conlmne lo ) 
■Tit lasts. Howerer mankind hi 
■ipplies of nature hare, from generation lo geaeralion, eqniT' 
■ledtly multiplied with thorn j and it i* because this has been 
Im tvgular and successive fact that we aio here, in (he five 
'tboosuid eight hundred and forty-tint year of the world, with 
ilki)|B' coeiisting populations than ever appeared together on 

;^ mrbice before, uid yet with a greaier quantity of food in 

l^od Chan all these augmented nnmhers need. Instead, there- 
" ' '' ! Malthusian theory of the contradictory ratios of 
and subsistence being a grand discovery, let na 
" - — ' "'" ■■ " that ever 



[yndWion 

IWliei deea 

Aisled an ingenious and amiable mind. The able and val- 

[wble men who still lupport it will, as they extend Ibeir in- 

bntigatiana, be in tims dismclined to continue their adheienca 

But TOO will say or feel, Is there, then, no want — no desti- 
HwaT Are tione in beggary — none without food, or ahnost 
iHnng&oainot havingasufficiency 7 Ianawer,YeB: there 
'* lOot and needy in every land. But thia is a diRecent 
from that of vegetable nature not producing what 
» popalations of the earth require, and ou^l never to b* 
Rdouoded with it, although they are perpetually argued and 
upon as if they were one and the same. This is a 
oiatake. They are subjects quite distinct from each 
One — the natural supply— is always a question be- 
Uinisn nature and Providence ; and my conclusion and 
tjr oa llus ia, that I^ovidence has always given, and 
will give, in the annual produce of bis earth, at 

lopulationi upon -j.. ._ — l.:_. 

_._, sufficiency has 
•» coltivacion has so 
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have alwayi been enongh for ill ; and the proof tint U ii 
the fact, notwithataodinff the mymda or miluona that may bt 
in want or penary at the present moment, or at any odw 
point of time, appears in this accompanying hct, that tlM|i 
IS everywhere now, in the possession of the other portions of 
the population, enough for all that need, if disthbated as tlity 
want. It is not because there is not a tuflicient quantity ol 
the alimentary articles on the earth that any are in want ; it 
is because they have not the means of purchasing or obtaining 
what they require from those who possess. If they had the 
trading medium, they would find in the public mariLets eveiy- 
where ^ sufficiency they desire. Poverty and vrant aray 
therefore, the topics of an individual question between mtn 
and man, or between each person and society, and not between 
ynimlrinH and Providonce. This important topic iliall be the 
particular subject of a future letter. 



LETTER XXX. 5 

\ 

OnnrndM far a Kational Ataurance that tkefiUure MuXtipliegiimi ^ ■ 
Mankind uriUJind aiMcient Sidtsistenee.—Provi$i(m madt m Ntttiat S 
fortluMhytke quantUy of Ground Uft hitherto uneultivmted. ^ 

« 

Mr DEAR Stdnkt, '''■ 

That there are now sufficient articles of subsistence for sU ^ 
the inhabitants on the earth, in their actual possewion, is a ^ 
circumstance which could not have taken place unlesa the ra> )\ 
tios of food and population had been concurrently actiitt and % 
advancing together, with a similarity of increase, inatcAd of t "^ 
dissimilar or contrary progression. But as the same &cU ^ 
were as practically true in the reign of William the Tliiid ai ^ 
now under William the Fourth, and equally so under the To- ^' 
dors and their predecessors, and, indeed, in all the anterisf '^ 
periods of which history has transmitted an account, we UM ^ 
assume that there has been a constant adjustment establiihil ^ 
and effectuated between the natural supplies of our food aiA ^ 
the natural enlargement of our population ; and that it «ia 
the original, and nas been the continued plan of our ci«atiai| 
that this result should alwajrs accompany our earthW^ 
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I The cxperienea and luigusgeorthepBit become tboa ui um- 
IJDg prophecy or what the future will bo b this reipect to as, 
■od take awnj ill reasonable grounds of doubt or luicertainty 
■bout il ; becaune, before mankind can become too numeroua 
fbi ifaeii food, this adjualment muut be dislocated ; the law« 
and asencieB which have hitherto produced it must be sus- 
pended or abrogated ; and the very plan on which the courao 

' of nature and of human life has been cairied oneTei since the 
deluge, must be fundamentally altered. 

Onmt only that there will not be this mutation, but that dw 

our food and population ivill eontmae to be as they have hith- 
erto been, and we are then secure from the disaster and mlseiy 
of an overpeopled and starving world. For at no aacertaitt- 
able point of preceding time has the earth been incompetent 
to anpport the populations which have inhabited it ; on the 
contrary, it has always yielded the requued supplies, wheneier 
il has been [esoirted to, by easy and practicable cultivatian, to 
produce them. It has, up to the present moment, been able 
to maintain every geoeration which has dwelt upon it, although 
the haman race havo been iocreasing from six parents to 800 
or 1,000,000,000. 

But the earth could not have thus increased its nutritrooa 
'Vegetation, in continual proportion to its enlarging population, 
tmloBa it had been created on the plan and purpose that it 
'■bould do BO ; for there must liave been provided means and 
■gCDcieB accorduig to a previous design in ordet to cause 
>«sch an effect ; and there was no reason but the Cieatoc'i 
'■will thai there should be corn, or alimentary roots and plants, 
' BS well aa roses, elms, grass, or thistles on its surface. What 
[VAJi meant to be material of our nutriment has been speciaUy 
' deruwd and intended to be so ; and to be always as long aa 
nan abould need them; for it would be imputing folly la t, 
'■Ciettai to suppose thst he meant the human lace to be on ths 
haaitii for several thousand years, m a series of geneiatioiw, 
■•H needing food, and yet so framing nature as only to yield 
raDtwatence for a portion of them or for s few centuries. It 
MDI be an equal arraignment of his intellect to imagiiu 
mat, meaning and causing population to multiply as long aa 
hnaa is on tUs globe, he has not also so constituted his ty^ 
litem of our subsistence that this shall continue to increaM its 
fwtpplieB in due proportion to oar multipLyiiig iii dsusImi- 
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OthenriBB, IB we hsve Blicady miggesled, he puts hiuuself koM 
CDiUradiition wiih hiuiseif. He wills od the one hand wlui 
be does not will on the olhcr ; aad Iks would coucert crea- 
tion iDfo a chaOH, and be incompattble wjih every r^ooal 
notion or an intellectual Creator, and with that akill aiidjiidj[- 
■nent which all nitiona and ages have desched and landed m 
the reit of our mundane Bysteni, 

On lint priikcipleB, therefore, indepondent of all CHlculationi 
on the facta irotuid us, we may be auio that theie is no nun 
leaaon for out doubting or diabcheying that our poateiitf 
will always haTe a competent tubaiatence, than there wasfm 
oui rorefaihers, in the days of Queen Anne oi of Queen Elii- 
abeih, anticipating that we ahould be starved. The ^pre- 
heniiona rused by the Maltbuiian theory lesemble thou 
which agitated so many of our political reasoners during tha 
reigns of all the four Georges, that evenr augmentation of our 
aatioml debt woidd be an advance to nation^ ruin. We nee, 
by their parliamentaty speeches and pamphlels, that this calam- 
ity was feared, and confidently predicted in every generation; 
■od I believe, vuith great sincerity of thought and feeling, 
myriads, meaning no error or evil, in the days of George tha 
Fust, would, from their ideas and tnaterialB of jud^nenl, 
have pronounced it to bo impossible that, before the tfaiid 
■Overeiga of that dynasty should die, our funded sysletn shonli 

incrwaB to iB00,OO0,0O0, and yet the nation be mne ptw- 

perous than ever. I do not arraign their imderstandiiig for 
their mistaken Bnticipationa, New events and csuseshav* 
come into action since their day which they did not ibresee, 
»nd therefore could not reason on. This will alwayj be Iha 
case with every theory in the succeeding periods of Our world. 
Science, arts, and nature itself will he always evolvuig new 
facts and operations, which will make all anticipating reuoil' 
lugs and measures concerning them mora like fatlacioui specu- 
lations than Sfrviceahle precautions. We shall shackle poa- 
terity more than we shall assist it by sucli provisionarr activi- 

New facts and phenomena, bearing strcmgly on their Mb- I 
ustence, must be expected to occur ui our succeeding genw- I 
ations as they have arisen lo oureelves since the parliamentUJ I 
regulations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriea. Ita f 
St will always be education and inslniclion to us, and no liiM j 

B will omit carefully to study it. But the futare will t>4 E 
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CTPiy year, leas ind less ai 
outlmes uf likeness may tc 

mind, and habits will be alwayii cbanging. If, tbca, om {oU 
lowitie population should enlarge in proportion to us as much 
■■ we nave dcine in compoiison with our state when the Stuart 
djnaaly closed, they wilt find their iubsiding resontcBs io- 
creave from new means, agonciea, and cireumstanceaf which 
Aey will create ni discover, precisely as we have been doing 
bom the acceasioii of George the Second to the reign undei 
which WB are now flounaliing, with abundBnt eubeistcnce lam- 
ing aninially to ua. The superior causes from which thete ansa 
— 4lie Divine wisdom, care, and bene^oleace — never change ; 
and on these we may always rely, as eternal prmciplea which 
nrrer vary, and which never will be ineffectual to us. 

Let Ds not, therefore, act from luistnistiog apprehensiona 
more for our posterity on this subject than our ancestoia did 
lea OS. Let ns legislate on eiisiing evils when necessary, 
but not on possible ones, and never on alarmed imagination. 
Confront duiger bravely wheti it comes ; but let us not fight 
'b dieams and spectres of ihe ima^nation which have no 
— t reality. Our predecessors wisely left us, as to onr 
'o Providence, and to ourselves. Let us, in 
re our descendants to their own reaonrtaa, 
rlions about it. They will have the same 
paod Providence aroand tiiem aa all mankind hitherto 
le they will receive as satisfactory beae- 
- "• They will not have 



Ued habits, and a more enlarged and enlightened jud^ 

than even we possess. With these meaita and advan- 

" ' better for Ihemsolves than we can do foe 

ly smile at our appiehensions that, with 

J asyatsm of ejtemal nature on their side, 

be doomed 10 perish by famine because they 

mnltiphed. as they were created lo do, and u 

V» bare, in every period, to happily and proeperoualy done. 

Lm tu, dwn, repose calmly on (he fact, that socie^ hu 

rto been aupplied, regularly, from the nafural system of 

t, with the food it has required. We have, in Ihia ad- 

jd period of the world, enough for our proaent wants ; 

' nd all the providing causes from which thia aufficioocy ha* 
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resulted to ns ire BtiH in theu etiic&ciDUS operalioD, and jU 
cover no signs of ditnindiion, of general failure, or of diatnsH 
BiD^ insufKciency, Tlie same bencvolenl plan, and all ila i^ 
■ociatcd pnrpoaes, are in steady execution ; and the MH 
principle of our trust and hope has been delivered to ns fraW 
the highest authority — " Yout Heavenly Father knowelh tirif 
you have need of alt these thinea." Aa long as he meuu Mb 
to eiiit on earth, nature will be made to yield the buj^jIMi 
nbich that eiistence will require. We must be expuiMCS 
from his creation before the result can be otherwise, at' 
lum and processee for our nutrition will not fail untd we U^ 
to cease, and then we shall no longer need them. Let n%'' 
then, not look with an evil eye or a fearful mind on our i» 
creasing population ; nor leek or desire to repress it, nor <)•■' 
rise or pursue any measures for this purpose, to the injury or 
inconyenience of oor present eonteaiporarics of any cotrnWi 
or class ; and, least ofall, of those who are in theniselvce IW 
niost helpless and powerless, and unable to plead for thnK'' 
■elves. On the Mallhusian hypothesis, enlarging popolalini! 
is an evil. By nature it is givsn, and in revdation it ia n*; 
resented aa a blessing. The more largely (he subject W. 

studied, its benefits will be more fully seen, an^ 7-1:.- 

pulably appreciated. Why, then, should we bi 
ungrateful to its Author as to deem it a matedic 
new-comer will have a right lo protest against our good M 
or good feeling if we do so ; and will deny our right to 
bira Bsan intruder or an annoyance. By his superior in 
menls he will show that he has a greater tight to the i 
ince and enjoyment of a life on earth than onraelves, if 
qnahlies, or attainmenU be the criterion. We have this w 
vantage over those who preceded us a eentuiy ago. * 
■uccessors will he as much more progreasiTe beyoikd 
selves. They will come uito this world as we have 1 
If they have no ri^I lo emerge into birth, neither had 
Their natural title to existence is, therefore, the 
They will be, from their additional improveme 
of the human race superior to what we are. Instead, 
fore, of attempting lo suppress their appearance, o 
preach them for il, we ought always lo v^elcome th 
and coniially assist to tram and guide them lo thi 
gradalion of our common nature which they cannot 
Eibil. But the increase will certainly make due i 



r 
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I be adopted, in otAei to pat bU who Bie without 
UDeniHL pniviiion into a proper poailion for attaining, by 
proper means and conduct, the mBintetiBnce ihoy will need. 

Thera is such an apparent certainly (hat the new gencta- 
tkniB which ara to nriso will be a series of irsnseending pa- 
datkm* to what we are and to each other, that I cannot but 
rejoice at the ByDiptoma of our multiplication and of its prob- 
■Ue continuance. They must Buipaaa us in knowledge, be- 
caoBB they will be continually acquiring new icceasions of it 
in BTBiy acicnee, in erary path of inquiry. They cannot bat 
do this. The rcind, aa one writer truly said, canTiot uoknow ; 
and the more it knows, (he more it lovea knowledge, and ex- 
periences pleasure from it, and, therefore, will always sBak to 
acquire and enlarge it. Knowledge cannot increase in mj 
one without enlightening his mind, and, by giving him more 
copious materials and wider views for judging upon, must en- 
laige his judgment. But augmentations of knowledge and 
ju^mant must act upon the conduct, if not fully, yet alweya 
ID some proportion, to Iheir amount. Everyone wtll find Ihia 
result in himself, and a gencntion will act more rationallj, 
in most things, with increased knowledge and judgment, than 
it could do wilboal Ihem. Hence moral conduct cannot hot 
idvukce aa eiperience increasBs, and its resulting good aenae 
becomea more common, and will aleo not only become moit 
profitable to every one, even in worldly thinga and ciTCum- 
Maneea, but will be perceived and felt to have this issue, and 
will be, therefore, practised from self-interest in the adfiah, 
aa well as from nobler impulses in those who love and seek 
moral beauty, as soon as they discern and understand it. A 
new spirit of higher moral bearing has already risen in soci- 
ety ;* our successors may have their vices and errors, but 
these will have bcnelicial diCferences from ours, and will not 
jwe*ent that augmenting meUoration which will be alwm 
operating to lessen th"'- ■"■' '""—""»■"■"■ ''t'- 

• "Ttioars 
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act more ngbtlj Iban the unenlightened ; the cleoiBL^^ited 
muat see heUec than ihe blind m dioiaighled. The;; cut- 
not do otherwise. Thoy might be more miacbieTOUa, if mi*- 
chief would be acniceable ; hul, as thia can never be lb* 
case beyond some temporary cSect, nor without puniatung 
reaction or reaulta on themselves, r^t conduct and wiaer 
mind will increase as populstion continues and enlarge!, but 
wili ikevec be bo great or operative when that is atationary u 
when it multiplies.* But nil increasing national populatiotia 
muu, lilce all individual children, have s proper juvenile edu- 
cation. No civiliicd sociBly cui be comfortahie without Ihia ; 
u the omiBsion of it would leave those who are without it to 
grow up with the minda and feehnge of the uncirilized com- 



Ibo ImprotflmBniH wlikcli 1isv0 accrunt 10 them wIEh fbnr Incnutnf 
pofUjIsiLaD. or LiHQE, be aaya, "Tlie MTfela are mDist wiita UD«t 
whenlD tlmv ia iw day, no pifht Dial Ls nol dismal lo moaic. No law, 
pa nufialrate lays iLoLd or Ibc kr>owa munldrer ^f hirnsAir list. For 
Uu« days aher lUI* faci. Itae Dales arc spun and Juiilc* bIiui. Prtnii 
Malence may parme liiin, poWic luslUe aniul. In merj comer ia 1 

OrSri. nowsucli'a nuitiuinBblfi rraon, lie recnaibi, "i villsfe (kmoaa 

den arc baented oHth lhr» kindi of III oule, riwbi»u>r>. woliea, ml 

at Ltae day Ibai tbe woJtsb whicb worried perwms in ibe lowea and vl^ 
lags* were tiuman avU tieinCB wbo aasunint that ebape. Tlita wsa e 

Itar It We may, thenttm. Mien wliH be saw, UunAnol wkM be 
Ibsa(bt. "We saw a buy balf wbm IbcewBsdeTaoredbjroBeeTlkaB 
near tbe lULaiB"— gear Ihe now celebnied Bin '. at addi, 

•■ Along our way, bow many cbucebea saw va demoUstHl, aalMw 
laftbutiiidehea|.i: irrberehad bwn no Hnlliailai u (nelbsa.ll« 
vmdi luivc faUrn (f (aaiuflwi. Cbarebn lUI and Js— W sjy 

bail '""^be^^innimmnces are menuC!nd in wT" Lift." 

[No senlimenis can Jewnre inie or neeftil IbM the nnii i mBnj g- 
■wan that, Ibr the (nwal dliruslon of r1|tal piiB^plae and MlZS 
St ■ moral sad taUfioaa 
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leuB to me that populationi cannot notr mnltipljr 

improving. The fact of [he multiplicaliOD cainea 

the evidence of the impravement ; for, wjlhout the 

oC improving causes, nationB cannot enlaige. Tiny 

wor rouiliplied wilhoul snch progression ; and nHvar 

multiply until the improving action conuneoceB wbicb 

md accomDanics Ihoir increase. All mj hialocical 

these deductions ; and, if they be jnat, 

maltiplicalioa of every population must he a good to ho^ 

^■B natnte, and, therefore, a pleasure to Us great originator.* 

That popnlatioQ can increase, without evil lo ourselves or to 

om poatenty, even from the natural means which are now in 

.lisfacoliy grounds for beheving, 1 will 

■ .L. r. ._ . . I iJugg ijjj which I en- 



s, briefly, some of the facte 
lin this opir 
nt in these 
Tine (he 
Claatot oi3y. 



leg you to remember that I am 
w OS between luanltiod and their 
as between man and man will ba 
)m him will come always enough 
ichi am at present cc "" ' '" ~ 



(» all ; Ibia is the point wl 

Two things are. of com 

taod to cuiliVBle, and akmentary substances to 

adttTation. If, then, we are to multiply beyond 



n» IHii Mtn'i, M UlnslnilDi Hnn oT Ika 
' FiDRi Uw auioDHii erHw Fimr L« wOa«- 

■bndBHi dnttHUoa: alani 
. ^_ . . I manaiamcy jBriBf ■ jHiiai- 

iMfe- t^itfi and II vu iha piwUo or Uu 
■pi aaBBsiif or bis polalass Ibr Uw hhd 
■n ws Hc, Oiai BliluDf ta «» lUrd oT 
MM ar ibHJiaUDn and neniUaiinr, ^ iM Ik 

Clfeam. Ttiili Ills Ited tiad TliUed eiKWfll 
Mmra. And OM ihspsai mnlilpllnUsn of the Irish popnlaUaa 
tm tMO BKDinpwiM b; IinpniTinf stsnUBs, wi mar alw faifar Iton 
mtkm I — IT in his lordsWii-s my alila and comprebanaln spate h . 
MptMMalia kHk la iIm amiHii. iHriDTHsinr wUiib bam* IB- 
M&li, to ncnr tuarler, was now prpoaadlPi Ln Iralaad." — Blaad., In 
IPIHM/. 1817. am tu> wbala ipsMih Aowi Itaat iimlllp1)FlB( p^d» 
■fcMnaBireiHwsndwiseDiBaninsasIlieyailab EBUgllMUd |aUCT 
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munben, it U Duential that there should be ground for ihi I 
new muUlpUcHtians to lill and feililize. Our luet < 
Ihemfofe, will OBtimUj be, Is ibere on our glabB ti 
Aorfftce now mmsed or unoccupied on which 4q additionil 
population nu^ exert its pn»liictiTe industry ? The geognpb- 
ical answer to this inquiry is, that there is on the earth pleoty 
of soil now lying iinculliTated, front which future nun' 
nay derive the mibsistence they will need, aa lonif as foi 
useful purpoae we need eilend our calci ' 
this appears to me to be another instanc 

its needed aubsiBtEoce ; for large portions of the earth hive 
beeu kept uooccupied by agriculture until this period, when 
the new taws thai multijriy population are bnni^t into action, 
and make more availahle surface necesaary for its t " 

It was shown, in a letter of our last volume, "th 
leenth or sovontoonth part of our present dry land would be 
quite enougb of ai'sdable ground to nourisli, at one time, tin i 
gieateet amount of human population which has hitherto been I 
pnnnitted to he, contemporaneously, upon the earth, all liiing I 
U oai countrymen do.* Now, from thie tact, we find thai j 
there is land enough to subsist siitee 
more than all our existing populations a 
present low slate of general cultiiation and produce. This j 

truth gives to any alarm on Ihis subject the dtanctei of ab- I 

surdity. It was also mentioned, that it had been cileuliMd, I 

on Tsry probable grounds, that CniN.t ilonk could, it prop- \ 

erly cultivated, be made to supply at least five timea l£e I 
■mount of all (he human race now on the earth, and ^ 

Let ua pause a moment lo reflect on these c____^,__ , 
for they lead us immediately to obaerve that the Creator, in- 
tending, in thin age of our world, to cause his human nee lo 
multiply more largely than they have hitherto done, haa hitb- 
erta kept them in this emaller proportion (o the babitaMs m- 
lace of the globe, in order that there might be land euou^ 
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te their new generatiutu (o occupy and cultivate wben iua 
•gmieiei for (heir pceaent moltipIicaLion should be ordained la 
operate. Honca our species may fearlesBly multiply from 
one thoumnd milliDna to eixtccn times that number before 
thtj mill bare occupied tbe ground which now lies ready for 
tiieii Isbour. But, large u Cbina in, yet her soil ma;^ be aup- 
poacd not to be more iluui one tenth part of the surface of all 
(he rest of the continenta and islands of our planet; and, 
therefore, if she should be made lo subsist five limes tbb 
amount of the present human race, tbe inference will be, that 
mankind may go on multiplying to liAy or sixty limes theii 
wesent amount before all iha surface vnmld be fully cultivated. 
But we have no authority to suppose that tbe human race 
will be ever carried to this eitent, nor ihal the present world 
will tut long enough for ihem to do so. Revelation asaure* 
m that B period of ihe dissolution of ils present form has been 
ordained to arrive, though il has discouiaged the vain atlunpta 
of DUD to fix the lime of its arrival, by declaring that Done 
bdt the Almighty Father yet knows when the aw^l consom- 
nulion will occur. But, as many centuries will yet revolv* 
before mankind vnH find the laiid of the earth to be insuT 
for their maintenance, we need not csiry our Iboughls i 
Il is enough that many inlervening canluries must take 
before mankind can fully cultivate the whole of their i 
■urface, for us Co dismiss all solicitude about their i 
from any want of Innd to raise iheir harvests from. 

The cause that so much soil remains in ibis uncultivated 
■tale, in so late an age of the world, is, thai mankind have not 
hitherto wanted mote than they have tilled and made use of. 
They raise what their eiisttng nnmbers require, and they will 
not do more. Qemuid is always the ruler of cultivstion, and 
its caose. Men will nol labour for nothing. No man will till 
and grow com merely to see it sprout, and then let it rot upon 
tha gnmnd. It will nowhere be produced until it is wanted, 
wd only as it is wanted. Nothing hut the gndud increase 
of population has r^ed such a quantity of food as lbs geoenl 
harvests now produce ; and these being more than Ihe present 
nnmbera aciuslly consume, since most farmers hive some 
■tocks by them, more land wit) not be cultivated until a greater 



multiplication of persons arises to need it. What they want 
they will work for and produce, as long as there i> land to lill 
WftiPegewfllbiiB 
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jeen surpriaingly improred by its proaent ruIWi 

He h^, far hiii own sakB, greatty encouraged 

.. ._ .... unufjctures, and made himself tb« 



propoelor of Iteii produce, in order to nan what he wsntod, 
and to Bell the rest. Yet, though he has obtained suppbn 
it far beyond Iheir former arnounl, one of our Ule* 



travelletB declaxee that there might atill hi 

four times the amount of its present popuuiiiun.-^ 

Thit a minor portioti only of Poland, Ihou^ a grain couD- 
by, and one of the aupplying grsnariea of the Contiaent, ia in 
proper tilings, has boen already mentioned ;t uid Spain ml 
Portnga) are in the same neglected stale.]: But we need not 
pursue details of this sort. The generul fact is well known, 
that in every kingdom of Europe luge (juantiQes of laad ura 
left unciilliTOted. We may confine our atlonlion to our own 
islands in this respect. It has been calculated that, even in 
tfaese, if every part (hat was susceptible of beneliciBl hus- 
bandry were tilled, enough niighl be raiaed to feed 130,000,000 
of people] that is, Ave times tho amount of their preseM 
large population.^ On another computation by a praclicat 
agriculturist, it was remarked, that our usable sdl could ba , 
made to support 300,000,000 of persons on vegetable diel,oi 
above 100,000,000 on a plentiful aliment of both tieeh U*i 
vegelsblea.ll And one of the moat prominent Irishmen of ' 






day has awerted in parliament that his coonln | 



• Mr Darr, in 1839, lUles EgyM m conialn ddw iMKOOl) malt, tt \ 

trtHn>Hai)MBRlnbalra,allalbl)icniil>«M»r. IlnssTS.'^ew | 

OnmH Is lbs suie sT Egypt now Itcini wbit li mlglii t« ! paumtpg I 

■ papajBDanarscsrcdytnnn l)isn«ne yuarterihal \l might tHnadnid I 

mgme BraBUBlniDi,"— Carr^ Acuniot a( Modem Eivplluii. ' 

^Bag1>Blbre,]>tt.XXIX,p.S80. I 

t Bh tosDne, p. 3§9. 






could mainuua ]M,(nil^ peofile am 1.000.0M Df ban 

U "Them STB IB CDlUialiiui, or mpalite of it, 33J»ll,QO0 o( ansa la 
Baftind, S in SDOIlBiid, and Ifi in Irejand ; In all, H,l)00,D(n of amK 
Krariricni will agpinRanuntly on Tunable dutl: balialliri on Mk ' 
" '-—'"— " Ikna anna muM b BKd In order ID haTa gMCi; { 
b4 Klofdoni might sopinn 3aa.D0O.iwo on ngetiUi I 
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■ BOme, could support ten timos its prCBOnt copious pgpula- 
tioa* 

If we once uccrtBin tho number of acres in i countrf, we 
cui reckon foi ourselves the numbers it would austsin ; for ■ 
quarter of wheat can bo mads into to many loaves as to suppljr 
Wch indiiiduiJ with two and ano third a. weck.f This ia mora 
thui 1 use, wbo, you know, live principally upon braad. But 
maere of wheat, in its ordinaiy produce, will furnish enougb 
lo make three tiioes this quantity. So that throe penoni, 
wkoee diet ia like mine, could aubsisl as comfortably aa I do 
now on ^e produce of a nbgle acre. But the populations of 
Indis and China subsist on nee, as we do un wheat ; *nd an 
mere of rice, we find, will suslain fiom five lo ten parsons for 
■ year, and the people of these countries are from one third 
to one half of all the nucnbara now on the earth. 

Carry tbese ideas round the world, and aseume that the 
earth would nourish as many inhabitants as quanete of wheat 
could be raised fiom it where wheat is consutiied, or ten timea 
•a many as there would be actet of rice in cultivation where 
Ibia ^in is eaten, and you will feel that there can be no room 

- fodiiquielude at the multiplication of population for any length 
of time to which we need eilend our prospective 
" Iditional person will require that an a 

t should be raised ; and, for every three new 



Even additional person will require that an additional 
snarteT of wheat should be raised ; and, for every three nei 
buman beings lo have this, an acre must be put in tillage i 



in produce. Thus, if ihe populati 
1 years by 1,000,000 more inhabitants, 1,000,000 n 
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qnBiten of wheat musl be luaed, eitbei bjnicreuinfr to lU 
■mounl the producLivity of our preaenl land in cullivationi U 
by bringing 330,000 mora acres into cultivalion, if WB nout- 
iab Ibem from oar own soil ; but if we have now teo tidm < 
tbia quiBDtitj of producible land ;et uncultivated, ws an 
thai, at thin late, we may go on muUiplyitig, aa much u wa 
«Te DOW doitig. for s hundred years, and still grow com enoash 
in onr own iaIandB to feed them. The rice countriea woaii 
allow two or three times this quantity of population : lO 
abuDdaiit me the means now lisible for meeting the laigsil 
jncieaie of population to which we have any just occksion M 
advert. We can reason still more exactly on thia point ta M 

England conlaina. in its whole area, a.boQt 32,000,000 of 
urea.* Of these, 3,350,000 have been deemed incapable of 
improvement ; and of Ihe reiaaindar, nearly 3,600,000 of 
aciEB arc hi an uncultivated state. t Now this quantity of 
land, if put under eIRcient tillage for wheat, would, accordirf 
to the alatement we have juat reviewed, provide sufficieil 
food of vegetable diet for 10,000,000 more inhabituita ii 
England alone; a number not likely to accrue for Toity oi 
fifty years at least, though we should multiply further in out 
bte scceleialed ratio. 

But if we reason oti the amount of huid not at praaeal id 

*ri. U.. r- S39. Hr. CDwIlDi 

t Mc. CBwl^sTsa'U oSCl 
tea of Uu HuoH oT Canunai,- ~- ~.v,.._.. _ mi 
■aid was Die result of Us iieraiinal uamlnaiiim, I 

■ceoimi *nu a detail, at wliieli ibe lUlowliii is a au 



I 



caltlvaled. but Hnprotabli. anpiofluibla. 
Engiaad . »s,fl3S.ooo . 3,4M,om ' . 3.gu,iin 



. ia,]u,«§a 



haa Inagrled Mr, CowllDi'a dEUU«] sUlomenl, p. ITt-lTT. 



,000,000 li.snAtt 

at •• Till Profrssa or Uu Na- 
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ly, but which Is muiceptible of cnltiraticiii, in oil Grftt ~\ 
and Ireland, ne find tiat there are do fewer than 
>00 of acree in this waale bul unprovable coadilion ; 
rerore, that we have noil eooiigh jet onused which 
; made to provide 45.000,000 more people in onr two 
with TBgelable food ftom our own reaoureea. I lub- 
(Hi, (hat we may believe that, if euch an augmentation 
ivei take place in our nation, no generations for which 
t have any peraona! intereat viUl be in being. Wa 
d enoD^ to occupy and feed all that wiU come for a 
g time J and thia makes it quite QDneceasary for us to 
e on t^ results which may take place when atetj 
n Ml cultivation.* 

e land now in cultivation in our islands, about two 
7 ara in tillage ; tbe rest are in the grassy atate.t Of 
iicb are tilled, a proportion only is in culture every 
wheat Full as much has been considered to grow 
1 beam, and iho remainder barley, t A 1 present wb 
tat ijuantity of horses, and each hotae ia asld to le- 
^t limes the aoil and aubatance which would supply 



fldMnarT io ibe prooedlbf t 
lauds, raUliiial, w«bib, a 



land or Uie 



Aralifv sod GanJeoa. 
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food foi s niBP * This has occuiooed some to luge snoD^ 
tint the Btesm meftisnum shoulJ be applied lo >gii '' — ~ 
not only tJiW the ground which now pioVides wh»( lb , 
might be tpplidble to rune more foiM Eor the eoUigidg jaf 
aUtion, but ilgo from the diminution of fuming eqinuM 
which would follow from its adoption. t Tbeie is nek | 
■piril of enlerptue and intelligant m^nuily among our comD^ 
men, thai we may eipcci thu ill imiirovementa which CM 
be invented and brought lo heal ueefuily on this poiol w" ~ 
tune occur ii oui population enlugea, because lltat inci 
will bring more acting minds into eustenco, and ilimi 
tbeii activity. Il ia gratifying to perceive that the ilti 
has already begun and been found practicable.! 

In the« facts we may diicem i certainty that ibe idi 
ing principle between multiphcali on of population andnallqiH- 
cation of food will act as steadily and as efficaciouslyhenstut 
u it has been operating hitherto ; and that doc proti^Mi hu 
redly been made that it shall havo thia effect. We bin » 
tiuther assurance of this result, and further means of procuniK 





o forgel 

ay limple, commonlir same ant 
miy citnuiing beyond. But, foi 
' 'a has been cresled, 



twirtj lhii» p ... 

in power of somi' uticlee, shall be the topic of the enauli^ 
Mtcr, u ftuther elucidating the Divine sjBlem in dot hnmaa 
ftt, ukd the abundant provisiona fot its comfort^le luppoit. 



LETTER XXXI. 



:ing4on, anijind Nut 



™Mmiii 



^ipom 



^Mr otAt Son, 

ing thus seen that there is ground enough still trterj- 

\t nneullivated on our aurface to aupply a greater mnlti- 

ice, and a longer aenes of its generatiotu, 

B have any reason or nccessilj now to advert to i and 

"- denee has kept the earth m ihit condition, as if w 

loppl; its human race at thai period when It iDlend- 

lenlarge and Eptead their number, let us now oonsider 

■ d 10 be the needful aliment of mankind, or 

uto iheit nnlnlioiia aumiort. 

a fire great diviaiona of maleiial thinga — the aenal, 

ODS, tl^ mineral, (he vegetable, and ihe animal — iba 

OTily contain the arttclca of human aobeistc 

_ »h lB (act, thai animal life ia aopported onl 

■ni— Do 



II with that 
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wlucb tw hod bfc 
llw minenl kingdoa 
Mueous, on Ha pre 
nanla, therefore, ai 
lot the growth oc i 
ou live on Ihe inftueiices slone of the three compBitmc 
Imtuce which euslun vegetation. The; require la be 
iibed by whit has bud hfe ia it, and therefore eithBr bj 
tible or Buimal subatancea. Thia ia renurkable, and b 
om power of expUnation. If there be any eiceptiOD, 
ia the aucraacopic worid ; though as Ibe seeils of aomi 
are invisible, and, by the cnould which follows, damp ■ 
to be wherever moismre ia, even the living moleculea, 
our artificial nugnilierE reveal to us, may derive their bo 
enca in the same manner as all other atiimale, &om vegi 
cryplogamia or from each oihcr. The chymisliy of the 
ptDciple in plante, in functional actions, eeeou to be i 
■arj to put the material particles of the minera] world 
form our food into that condition, combination, and d 
bility which will be subaervienl to animal nutrition. ~ 
>l least, ia certain as to ourselves, thai we can lii . . 
what haa been a living and organized being, either u pi 
uiinul. We have not yet discovered the art of cod* 
uote, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, lime, or cUj, w 
into nutritive matter. The vegetable principle uuvl 
hu the power of effecting this, by its diversified orgsnin 
Into ita own compounded substance, and thia, so mad 
comes our food. Whether moiikiud, who now, Vl 
Crotse'a eiperimenls, have attained the power oC cljatil 
liiMl«r into ^ms, and of reviving insecta or infuaoii* b 
Kerial electricity, will acquire the knowledge how to il 
the vcget^le process, and, like this, lo put the iDalani 
tialeij of our tjurface into an alimentary condition for oq 
no one now living can either affirm or deny. It ia not ( 
■ible, nor ia it more unlikely than (he galianic mstalli 
of the earths and alkalis by Sir Homphrey Davy was ai 
to hia eipenmenl, or the cryslalliiations of Mr. Croai 
lore Ihe laat year, 1S36. If science should ever attain U 
TtgeUlion in this respect, then our population mighl i 
themselves as fast as Mr. Malthua supposed ; for aubsii 
then would, like the air and water, be so common and m 
cunble aa to be, peihape, no moie valued than they are. 
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Ibis facililj of maintenance would inevilibly change tbe pceS' 
• «nL fabric of human societj, and mOBt or its emploTinents, in- 
■tilatioaa, onjoymenis, deaireB. and babita. If it were poiai- 
ble. fnnn the abunJanee of means nnder our preaent ayslem, 
(hat nut population nhould increase beyond their Euppliea, 
it might be then the mil of our Creator to lead the human 
mind to eome discoveries of this sort. If creation abounds 
with wondera, so do the iaveatigationa, tbe capacity, and the 
powert) of the humaji apiiiC, whenever the Divine iDlJueiice is 
^iplied lo assist and guide Ihem ; for this I believe to be tbe 
•ecret agent and leaaet in all our grand discoTeriea. Hie 
compass, gunpowder, printing, the cotton-mill, tbe steacn-en- 
gine, and other improving inventions which have so mneh ad- 
vanced society, came each into onr apprehension and use at 
tbe periods when they were most beneGcial, god could be 
made most availing, as if a supreme intelligence bad ancces- 
nvely suggested ihcm. Out leaving all these cvenCualiCies to 

tme and Its Sovereigii, we, at preunt, like ell our predeces- 

■On and coatcmporanea, must seek our food from tbe elsbo- 
latiaiu and products of vegetable and ammal chymistry. On 
diBse alone oiankuid have hitherto aubsialed ; and il will not 
a feUovF- 
nd 0rsti&- 



It ia not (he largest part of hnman populations that now 
tile moatlv on animal diet. The wilder nations of the earth, 
•ilber m the hunting state, like the North American Indian, 
at in the pastoral state, like the Caflies. and other Afiicaiis, 
and several Tartar tribes who domesticate cattle, subsist prln- 
cipaDy upon it. But it is too difficult to bo acquired when 
IM animals are at liberty, and too costly lo be reared where 
Aey are tamed and confined, for all to have it ready and in 
nfCcieat qaaniity for daily repasts. These require what can 
ba ke^il at hand, arid for a long time unapoiled, and be alao 
Aviwhle into such Bmallec portions as tbe occasions for using 
il JABUnd. Animals must be quickly consumed, unless they 
«Bi be dried or sailed ; and therefore ammal diet cannot be 
Die general food of any people after they become numeroua 
■ad besm lo adopt the civilized habits. But it is used even- 
ufaore in some proporCioo or other ; and all the orders of the 
■nimsl kiDgdom have been and are, ia some region oi other. 



made ibe nibjecl of humi 
bulla, replilos, ioMcts, wor 



Uion. Qusdnipeds, Gib) 
I, the amphibiouB kindi^ 
re tikf^a and enjoyed M 
oe coimtij or oihei. 
'TIio cuJtivated oatiane coofinc tbeoiKlvn moetlx lo csttlo, 
abeep, kidi, uid swrno unang qusdrupede i to Iheir domeiti- 
cated birda, to tiat selecltoa of Ihe wild ones wbicb Ibe; pul- 
■ue u game, aud lo particular species of Jiah. They gei^ 
enll; avoid insects, worma. and reptiles, aiid tbe rest oflbe 
BDimaled kingdom. To this, however, (here are still aomi 
exceptions io Italy, even at Rome ;' and as to froga, at ¥>■ 
enna and elsewliere ;t the Spaniards of South America lika 
■nsd soup.t and the PortugueBe there use shrimp piei and 
fried ants, which one of our medical countrymen applauds.} 
As there is no more natural reason for usmg one of iheM 
than for (ho other, it is perhaps habit and taste only whick 

Elephant flesh is used in West Africa, on the Niger, and 
that also of ihe hippopotamus, but neither was plcstaiit lo a 
European palate. II Monkeys seem to be a favouiile food m 
many parts, though Iheir rcsemblaace, when cooked, to chil- 
dren, must always make them displeasing to an; ctdtitalad 
* is Roms. In Harch, 1830. Ibe nrlHr bits, " Fu^u( 
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mind :* an English IrsTcller rather liked theii£E 
America.t Badgers were jiven ss a pieaent fiom one ot llw 
loya] wives io Africa. t BuffBloea are food like Dur eUlie 
ohemer they arc mel with, and horeedesb was used b; our 
Anglo-Saion nation, by some Scythian tribes, and by modem 
TutarB. Uoga cooked seem to be great favourites in seTeral 
idues, eapecially in the Sandwich Isles i Here they ais 
bred Tor that puiposcll In the Arctic regions the heu is 
nude an aiticlc of food, but on English aaitora it was found to 
produce unlsvouiable effects, and particularly in a removal of 
theii outer skin.lT The natives of those parts are nol ao at 
fecled by it," but suoh a result is a strong indication thai our 
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^ end aifbl days on llie Bali or monbeyi.'— Dr. Poeppii. Tnidi In 
GWIL At BurniL "^Monhejv an nJn «iien."-L'ap<BlD Low. At Pan 

■iqi U« Mltuy!*— Wclafa, Vtl^ Cb>Tilicl«r, lol. i„ p. m. 

■riKllial anicle of Ibeir aaiinal flud. We (aw (real iiumbem oC ihMO 
■■■(fO|I>[i,Alied,innmtiiribe bnniwi; and Ilicy HmhieiI nolncrniildn- 



lid onn oT bLa women pnaenlod ui with 
, p. SH. 

licir ftasta, tbe tkttb of llie dw conill- 
B Bcoi Diarly UO dogs riiOktS at oas 
ltl^)l Um liu Klnf a TsUticu uid tala 



4 b tiw enMiricb lilaitdK la 
■M lis pdnoipal meal. "Ilu 
■m; and darinf Uh ]a« Tiili • 



EtgaMf. The naini 
tmt BDIl man palaii 
a»10Kli,tDdni*Hir. 



IIMBf DPT party, temiiled tiy IbofliM 
InnTnialnfibcnntiliatwBiiboi. . 
H I *talHI hndacbe, wbleta CDnllnaol 

ktma, arilH wbdii body. On i ibrni 
•■St»> BaqiUniaui ml Itia llMh, wli 



'. Pany'i polar Jdomcy, hai- 

j."— Ajip, 10 Bma't V^^. 
at flxpaiLeaeuif any wk iB- 
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gldn his no importsnl conneiion with Our digeatiTe c ^ . 
and ihig may sccoimt foi Ihe rhaoges of the campleiion v\cA 
inaoj undergo. AbstemiouBneas is probably a greslea- tab 
nun for the praseiTalion of beauty of counleoMice ifau 
commnnl; imagined, and in both Hies. 

1( hia been thought incrsdible that tbe fiercer pul of lb) 
ancient pirates of tho north ^ould dritik blood ; but we £nl 
dut this repulsive liquid, with BnitiKd entrails, is > buMiiKl W 
the western EBquimaui, who alw presented to Captain B«» 
diey fleab in its raw aisle as au additional kindness.* 4» 
other set regaled thcmaelves witli blubber, and pieces of llw 
walrus, which no European's atoroaeh could possibly reUiii if 
he could swallow it;t others added wdd berries, fish, ul 
train oil-I All these things are sufficiently nauseoui U 
who are not in the savage stale of hfe ; bul anta, 
worms, snails, and reptiles are as repulsive ; yet thew ut 
liked sud used. Snakes and serpenta are ealeti in Eg; ' 
in western Africa. Lizorda, mice, rats, and caterpiluu 
on the Niger.^ Ants ate eaten by the Holteolota, 
boiled, or raw, or roasted after the manner of cofTee ; ana 
EnropeanB like tlieir taste,ll atid otie traveller thinks ifaem at 

gonvenlaitce; dul (l» livtr was alwsyi givm co ihe does.*— liv- 1 
• ■■ TbE blood or inimala is u much eMomcd by tbaaa ■enplul 

■haesBlsniBKiiilinsiii. They plinsd several dishes beRn aan^ 

Miad. BsslmoMnilBci.nie.1hey tried b. iviili snachar ILih, imW> 
af Ita raw Baata oT IIh narvtisi, nicily oiu liio luB|ia, wjik u M 
bMlMlisa or bisik ami wtUu lhi,'-~(^)iuiln BusiibBjr'a Vayvh *<CI 
I "At another tI1Iii«, havls at blubber, nalnu. and saa luliil' 
flesh were i>iru'rnl ID ui.'-— lb , 3n], Neir ler Cape. "Oueof ItoiM. 

ft., p. 38i " ""™ .""'^ "18 I "• uropi™ c w aesnL 
■ Ai Chamirao lilsnd, " resnlTed ihil wa alMuld pamhe Ibdr la 



qaiDliljr at mico. ralB, and liu 
iWakliuan.and ansnfed 1 
nut, (nil, bike, sad bgiJ lot 




JfAIetraed 


fcnagtiM ifl«,4».iiiii.'.*aB.m\to 


walhafeawMMI 
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prefers Ihem to tbe maggots which ft 
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couniuiida enjoy.* Sevcril kinds of grabs si 

fliied conunuiitties, as well as by those we deem savege.t 

Mr- Kirby's friends assured him that they were much TsTued 
ty «niie of our own fellow-sub] MIS ;t and this valuabio enW- 

malucint concurs with Dr. DarH'in, to recommend the sddilion 
.«fbothcockchafer> and tholriarvE to our own well-filled Ublei.4 

It in not, therefore, the mark of a asvagc mind or lasie lo Uke 
'tiiBie things. Indeed, we Snd the Gieeks approred of Iheni,!! 

•od the Romans fattened some for their enjoyment.T Heaen 

« may allow ihe Burmese to cat their worms,'* and othera 
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Gieeka feailcd bo mUGti on Iheii gnashoppcrs aa to distingnuh 
ctilicelly Hum diffcreal flavouia.' Locuata are higlily valued 
tad dtcBBBil in Tsrious ways by the Arahs.t and are not leu 
precious to seieial other nations, t Bui if they be ao pleanal 
u BU English clergyman Ihongbl, aoine future age may wet- 
come their viHit^ aiul griud, aalt, boil, stew, or fry Ihem aa 
soon aa thej begin to devour or to attack the vegetable ba^ 
(eat. Thev wiU then add to our food instead of diminiahing il. 
Theconvertibibty ofanuaaJ mailer to QulritiousBubaisteiie* 
appears to tie bounded only by ihe use of it. Whatever ai^ 
people sre not in the habil of reeding on is either urualutaij 
oi unpalatable lo Ihem. But, whatever ihey accnaloni (bem- 
aelves to, ihey seem then to liko and to thrive with. Thu^ , 
what we use only in besieged lowits. when famine be^iw iU , 
lavages, sletved hides, is s regular food in some parts of Af- I 
lica ;4 and the skin of fish, to us so indigestihte by the sttoiw- I 
est atomach, is the allotted food of children elsewhere.il SB j 
the hi|^potamUB, which Lander rejected, and which would 
have been insalubrious lo him, was delighlaome to hia oagm ' 
ittendnnta. who had frequently feasted on il-T 

' " these diveraitiea, mankind seem to hi 




I "TIxHcHUDUiiBAuuinsnibenmndnukeainiporUMlrefii. TH J 
Umiiai nil ihiun. Mr. Jirknn, In ITV». rouad ib^ pr««>n*dbTII» j 
tom IB plaMin. A pereon may eat, il seem, two or Itnw bai4ni<(:1 
i«n, MM and rried, wiili lall and pspinr, ami a little vlnnfai. Tto ' 
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Ihmc point, and thai ii, Id preferthe animaliofiH sortithit 
I St* 00 vegtuiion In Ihow which feed on each other. Tbae 
• b t nnknifls of Issle etteiidLng the fieah that is nonnahed bj 
' tait, ntiich ia univemlly oRedsive to every 9lal« of aocielj. 
Tb» ctcnivoTODB are, (herelbre, generatiy avoiiled, though, u 
bt u mitrimenl is concerned, they may be quite a> actvicea- 
. Ue as the hetbivnnniB and gramimvarouB clnescs, 

Itiiabvioui, from this catajogue of the diversities nf htumn 
: fcod. that Ihcy are all matters af choice, and not nf necesaity. 
I Thej bave been adopted, or, at least, continued, from individ- 
mI taste, and not from want or starvation. The European 
qipn>bation of them ia an evidence Iliat they are so much ac- 
Iml additioD to the existing means of human subsistence ; 
ndf therefore, let us multiply lo what Dumber we may, aa 
loag ■■ theie are any classes of the animal kingilom on tiis 
•UA, mankind camiot atane. What they can eat for pleu- 
«n the? may also eat for its utility. Even Taw flesh, when 
it B attfl tued, ia eaten In that state because (he taste of it i> 
SkeSi for, in some islands, raw flesh ia eerved up with aer- 
>aal cooked meats.* But nothing is more capricious than our 
■e of the two senses of iniell and taste, for we And aeala pre- 
fmrtd by some (o turtle jt even such men as Goethe and 
tchilleit had peculisriliea in Iheir olfacloty sensations, which 




I 



one nuy u much wonder at u to &nd anch ■ civilizedl 
u Ihe Chineae devouring wbat we should torm nuweDi 
bage, thou^ its nutriiive effects may equal tbose of th 
doTicate food.* The moal deplorable and degraded pe 
itj of tnj portJoD of the human race in their eating, hu 
tluE of making hanqueta on their own apccLes-t 

The Divine inatmctiana given lo mankind as to ^ei 
Irere those communicated to Noah, and through Mosea 
Jewish DBlions. By the first, all that moved with Uli 

■Willi a pot of bot coBop at hia ollBw-— Niw UoalhlT Haf^ 1 



Oowapuud Riralilii bla atudyud Ikniliif raDcn. AieOkHlr 
IH didBH panlenlai^ nlDd, HaalnMlnnrhTnodirnrena 

U& &B beeana etcfl^lnflj dIaplBued IT riUHT book or paper' 
lla WUb la adfea panJlot (o tba correapoikdlDf edfo of tbe labk 
Vbiri's AeeoDDI-Hilo eonOdaDIIal ptavai^aa. 



Ua bedroom belni over 
moRilnc by ibi asia« or 
Um diy^ cDtiiunipUDn."- 



«ar*|iUln,andallur>(niiln,aninadllyda 
DrblBcklYonJaluLirdouaa tisdia«thar,^ 
mbaorwaler. We ban aega O^toM 

nabop. IMnr In I boM tMBUi 

a Ut^m, lia la f' ' —" 



taroD^ loaiM 
alaufbMloftl 

in not Iq ihfl BCntaati 
tipgilpa ai^nat iha ■ 

Ma. N«w Holland, and bi mneoTib^E^t Indian lalan<lc,udalai 
an un numeroiu. and pancUling in be diserodMiid. 0« If Ul 

ChrlaUanily and lis cliiUuilm an bcflanla| lo DbialD aa eMn 
ran In Mi. Wood'a Ittier (hm Kai^i Ibam, of lOUi Joly, mo. 
KroBS darknesa ptrvadefl tbe minds oT tbousanda wbo ara» (tad 
Ibiu, aaually dnirayini and devDurini neb olber. I bad aB < 
Blly el bsbnidlni ■ mtMi dlagvalini apedacle Ibe olliar dn. . 
tram Wilpa wu rsiomiiig Ddid Tannako, iboui el(hiy inilaa 
wbem Uuiy l»d been lu P(bi.<ind where many nKir erealures hi 

^w "JW appear lo yrrar fteUnjs, and lo ibe l)*lln(a of CbrltUanl 
Mtl DSDied -fi GuDio, wnoao body bid been ealen on tbeli wt 
Mia "™ eilubiiod as a irophy of tbelr conquoK."— Woaleyai 
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Aeieforei all order* of the animal kingdom,' were given u 
neU la the hiunan race, to be used u lively bb vegetable 
Ibsd, This general appointment or every living thing to be 
tiUliitiTB Buintance, left it wholly to individual taite and 
cboice an to what kind or clgesea of animaled nature each pop- 
ulation or person would aelect and ate. None are therafare 
'" -' habits in thii respect cicepi the 



cenanrable for anj particular habil 
tatmibala. The wliole was given 



ividod for him 



No 



;fl^t 



Is they ahould ibatain from and as to what (hey should 
«■*. Camela, rabbits, hares, and svvine were forbiddeD ; but 
■H rnminatuig animals thai were cloven-footed or divided in 

(he hoof were &llawed. All fiah that had not fins and acalea 

wen to be avoided. Several birds, mostly of the camivoroua 
qiecies, and all reptiles and iiiiects, were likewise prohibited, 
axcHflt locusta, heetlea, and grasahoppers.t These djstiuc- 
tiooa ■emi to have had some moral and civil objects in view, 
■• well as reference to their health, and cliEoate, and peco- 
Slt cbacactsr and aitualion. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

■lUI PvrpBU in 1*1 Iliff'errnI ParU of tia World.—: 
Itankiad ftritkmtftiim romnt. 

Mi-nun Son, 
We have aoen In our preceding lelter that slmoal Uie wbol* 
of the Bnimal knigdotn. ia all iti orders and apecieB, ia ■ppli' 
oble to buniin lubeistence. and ibat each kind ia fouad Eo btt 
■like gTHlifying to the tu(c and nutritious to tbe Me of tbosa 
wbo SIB dccugtomed to ii. The hunun body hits been Eiudb] 
on tbe principle oF deriving this pleasure and utility from snt- 
nwted nilure ; and this, iii all lU genera, baa likewiM been M 
fonned as to be subservient lo human benefit in ihis nspecl. 
The consequence of these anangements is, thai mankind cia 
nevor bo famished as long as any animals beaidea tlmnadrei 
■fe Hi eiiaience on the cutb ; far man, bemg eveiywhen thi 
maaler, no species can escape hia search and pmni. 

The vegeiable computmenl of nalure is u univeniillj ip- 

plicable to human nutrition ; almOBt all kinds of vegetation 1 
wdi Mmriah bumaa life, and have been used for Ihic puipou, , 



re found to he aatisfyu^ or pleaaing to those wbo aiv m 

'it of taking Ihem, To bo aa brief aa pondMf ' '" 

le of the more particular kinds as at 



evidoDccs of the general applicability. 

Acoms are still nscd in CalifDinia.* Lnpins wBre tlW 
common food of some of the secla of the Grecian phfloao^ 
phen, sad especially of the Cytiic school, which they einial 
•bout them in little baga.f Lupins and chestnuts are d' 
used by the Sicilian peaaantry when ibey cannot get cotn-f' 
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Lupin sUflu ue itated M be highly beneficial lo tEie soil tinf 
ue mixed with.* Acorog have now become the hyavale 
■ubslilule Cot coSee among the Pnisaians, and increaainglj in 
Genmuiy ^t and the blosamis of the hnden-trse are [oaoA la 
milie a palatable tea to the some distioguished nation, and to 
iiaye beneficial medical eSecta-t 

The GiBoka of the present day use thistles, and all niita 
of weeds, la part of then food.^ Ctocus roots ate ea(«n at 
Aleppo ;]| and Iho iris bulbs at the Cape of Good Hope-I 
Tba loft vascular matter of the birch-trees between the rind 
tud the wood is also resorted to. • • The general food of ths 
Portuguese peasantry ia staled lo be chestnuw.ft In Ten» 
M Fuego Ibay live much on berries.tt The Enaro Lapland- 
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en make soups of the fir baik,* and likewise pound, m 
work it into bread, t In Baibaiy, the poorer Arabs bv 
entirely on the wild fig while it is in season, t Ooi 
pumpkins boiled, stewed, or baked in pies, occur i 
places ; and dates are a favourite food of the Arabs ii 
and wherever these trees grow. That the mallow 
dafibdil were part of the aliment of the ancient Gred 
bus as well as thistle» have been used as food, and tl 
roots are a chief part ef the subsistence of New Zea 
and at various times hav^ been ground and made int 
in Europe, was mentioBed in a former letter.^ Also 
nettle and dandelion aro both still eateny and the 
the latter made into co£fee.|| The ,sago, palni» cocoai 
bread-finit trees, and the bananas and their great { 
were also noticedlT- Some trees are used to make i 
sion firom, like our tea. The leaves of the Paraga 
are so applied in South America^** and in our bacl 
ments of Newfoundland the spruce-tree b found to yii 
freshing liquid of this sort, ft We read frequently 
▼egetables, not used or known before, brought into cui 
for their nutritious qualities, tt The yams we ha 

* In winter they most pat up with dried fish, and with so 
bait and rdndeer tallow. They peel off in sammer the innerr 
of the flr, divide it in long stripe, and hang it up to dry fbr wini 
When used, these stripe are minced in small pieces along with 
deer tallow, and boiled together for several hours with wster 
fbnn a thicii broth.**— Von Bach, Trav., 1806, p. 39f. 

t The Laplaflders of Trysail make their ** barlie brod" tbas : 
the young and vigorous fir:tree8 are felled, the tree is stripped o 
fbr us whole length ; the outer psii is peeled ofl; and the iotsri 
lag shaved off; nothing then remains but the innermost rtad. 
extremely soft and white. This is hung up in the air (o diy, to 
in an oren, afterward pounded and taken to the Bill, where it I 
into a coarse meal. The meal is mixed up with threshed oat-a 
few moss seeds ; and a bread about an inch thick is fbrmed of 
position."— lb., p. 67. 

t Campell's Letters on Algiers. 

{\ Sacred Hist., vol. i., Lett. IV. 
I lb., LetL VL IT lb. 

** ** They call it raattee; II is not so plessant as the Chin 
Webster** Voy., p. 87. 

tt " I made aoqusintanee here, Ibr the first time, with a dee 
the tops of the epruce branches, to which I afterward became ' 
customed, as a substitute for tea. From experience, I can pronoi 
be very salutary and bracing, though not ao palatable as the 
suppUed by the East India Company.**— Wire. NewftHuid. Jour 

tt"Thus, BIr. RsdvaU has most successAilly colttvated tl 
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. InuiiBn bei 
duly food.' 

All Iheee facia concur to show that it is as true of the vege- 
table us of Iha Biiimnl world, thai all its clflsues are usable fur 
humui food, Bod ace suSiciDTit fur human nutiitjon. For it is 
not nhsl we deem «olid food, itor the quautity of it, tlial is 
Mmntial la health or strenglh. The laborious Hmdoo Coul- 
iea wbo carry (he heavy baggage are an instance of ibis, for 
they lake but one moderate meal a day of rice and water.t 
Not is scanty fair less pleasurable than the moat costly and 
abundant, when the mii^ is not fretful about it, and when 

e of the most remarkable facts to show the universal 



"^.T 



made an article of human food, and is cultivated for that pur- 
pose, and cooked into a palatable porridfe.^ A still moro 
eitraordinaiy circumstance of the ssme bcMing is. that the 
leaves of trees and herbs ani both applicable and suflieienl for 
Ae mstenance of a human being who has been sccustomod 
to Ibe use of them, and are capab^ of giving both iQength and 
jdekaunble vitality. 

AUwaBiuB, IB3S, p. IS. 
< Mr. Undir wu ib*ki by Ibo Etmn..- ■■ Whlla in Ibelr hsndi, w« 

STifr^^" "" "*"'" *""' '"°™'" "' ^' ' *■" ' ^*'- ~ 

mAbi !■ "wy (TMi ; yai (Ucj Mldom take mors IMn ons mnl a day, 
amlorihia varj apirliigij. Ii coniliu chl«By or imilod rinandalHile 
trrrj. Tlirti drinli u wnlBr."— Offiwi's NarraUro, ^n Pramr'a Maf,, 



ntwden mortar. Hmhi grouQil betweea Iwi 
k into a poirldga, and, ta Bancrali eUtf 
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** H« liiMBuWHy «f!rviif and ^BimHr, tr a Hid aai j 

tioQ, Md to avAelMitljr iBMUfSBC. mtthtplm 

iir tiM iMl triflBf Ml««i •«•■ at • (" 

■ad ikt oataaad 

MMilaMr# 



mtmiMMi ttmrnm BQMH«f«aai a da 
w mat H aM f f^mm t Skl; aad ito oata ai 
aain tQ oiban art acwQity Mt bf Uh(. 
kiMiaflbctadb7ait|MiMM.r ■ 




Thai fidiage^ after fakbaii^ iifd4 to it, WM mAnid I7 
indiyidiial wW olhev dial waa is hb potnr, m iw^imi dvit 
it can be nleaaiinble to ttlP ofsjana of taato | ml ^BtAn'Pli 
atnwy wim it ia aiae an indicatign that lipbiga mmii ' 
gate hmnan bodiea, aait givaapowar nji, Wi"lJ to mt 

Yet atOl moro extnoraiiiarjr'tfaui.dMy mu iliaiiiBJi id 
Taat latent powen of mitrition lb( vuu^mt BHid|i||l^J 
Tegetable kingdom fiK hia nae, in eaaefUptliqr JRao^dhjiirid 
ever become inadequate to aoatain kie mohqp^yng MpiA^ 
tiona, a criaia nnder the other pnmaiene of natom Iwnl^pt^ 
aible to occur, ia the aacextained fiict that w<hm» m^ hp Mi- 
▼erted into nonriahing and pabtable bread. We owe tiiiadie- 
covery to the German Professor Autenrieth. Pr. JPtoot kit 
thus described the prepaxatioQ of it in die '^FhilooopUeil 
Transactiona :"^- 

** First, evenfthinff that was soloUe k walsr isaa nainsad If ft»> 
i|ueot nmosratioa and Mlingw Tlie wtod waa thtn lateosd la a ariaMs 
ataMofdlTMoa; fhif h art lamrlr Intt Ann ftrss.liat iata anaal f sw^ 
der ; and, aftmr beinf rqieatsdlT safctfected ta tke hosit afae afsa^ was 
fround in tbe oraal nanoer of earn. - Waad, Itaa gaapm^ 
to the aathor, acqiiirao tbe smell and tasts of ssn Isar. 

** It is, bowevcr. nwrar aalls whtta, but alwafs oT aysQeariak 

It also affrses witb ooni mr in tbis respeei, tbac Jtdaoi ast 1 

withont tbe addition of teaven ; aadlbrtbW|8sess Isa^aoar asm iMvH | 
found to answer best. With thiis it makes a peribetly naUbiSi aai > 
spongy bread ; and when it is thorsocbly bakid S4»d haa aMMb sfBsl,tt 

has a mMcA teller ra«l« of bread than arhat,iaitnas of aeaisiif, to |» \ 
pared firom tbe bran sad bosks of oom. { 



Wood Hoar, also, boiled in water, fiMrms a tbtek, tongk. ma^HiK ^ 
jeUy, like that of wheat starch, and is Vttiynatiiitoas.'l ^ 



\ 



As this ia a yeiy important discoreiy in ito bearing i^pat 
the iiitare population of this world, and ia alond aaffiocut to ^ 

* Athememo, 18Sft,jp. 017. ^ 

t Fblloe. nana., lOr, psrtl^ H aifL 
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ttt tO lolicituda abont the sustenaace of ils poas 
^stionB, I will add the Profflsaor Autanrieth'a 
I bow to make Ihjs wood floor in perfecLioti : — 
1H wood. Bit CT being Iborougllly alrlpped otils bark. IB If 



Tb> Wm* and nwiliul, mligd 
ntUoi tiltUT, whleb ti wHntils 

Id warn-. TUn li amij <hHW by 
llhvoQiyloll'flll.aniflHatlnill 
hUMbMlnaniBlel: lb«»bale 
in IlM lun or by Ibe Hn. and r|;c 


hn* nabnan bak«],aDd ib^, 
Mfan '"•ken la sImih and sgaii 
£■ ■» MUDf cloib ; oi-D £« I 
Kaaddepnida. Tb. flasror »b. 




3TI lli0 Htirl^co : after 






I, hay, aad the stalks of trefoil, lucemi 
had been convened in France into flour, and that wheat 
p had been made into bread whirh was agreouble and ml- 
IW, and superior to the commoa bread used by (he lower 
l« on the Continem, was mBotioaed to jou in the Gret 
oTooi coireapODdBnce.t 

[ihaae licts coocur Id show Ihat it has been the plan of 
Crealoi to malu oearly the whole aoimal and Tegetablo 
Imna u^lieabte aod subservient to out subsialence ; and 
«flh lew eiceptioiis, all the planls of the field and the 
of die foieat have been purposely so formed bb lo yield 
oil anbatance lo mankind nutrilious and pleasing food. 
t IB CTBD bitter and unpalatsble may, by skill and Ireal- 
, be washed from them ; and thus the amplest care has 
takeo llial the lords and most inlcUigenL bcinga on the 
• QoBiHriy H«TlBW, >ol. Si, p. «0. 
t aair. Him., tbI i., im-FlA, f-fii. 



ent, nbUtTB 1 
e table geaat I 
UuB purpoH, ' 
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«uth Bh&U never peruh forwantofgntihingalimei 

be their nimibera. Most of (he animal and yegeti 

have been and lire in use by some people, for this piupoH, 

and both noiiriah and plenae ihem. 

As far. then, as Ihc question of our sustenance iraa W 
twoen niBii and his Creator, thare is ■ most diveraified ual 
abundant provision made for bim, whicb will never M Is 
his support through all his generaliona, let them spraj H 
they may, as long aa herbs and trees can grow, or anunili oi- 
i*t in addition to'ali the com and cattle that can be kmibI 

It is, therefore, contrary to reason and fact to ima^g (hit 
our populgiion will in any age of the world be stariM. Ilis 
maintaining bounties of Providenco will always be ends- 
fantly on tEe earth, ever ready to be convprted or appliol U 
all that require them. Our Creator raises them in or nud 
Ihe surface far the benefit of all. But, having done IhU, bi 
leaves it to mankind to avail themselves of his provisKm. ui 
to circulate and djslribule it lo each other, so tW eierj iM 
may have what he needs. This is an a^ir entirely beMM 
man and men. There L3 always plenty on the earth fin A 
however much any may be destitute of it. It is th* ptitfCa 
of the Alroighty that human care, industry, skill, lud J^ 
menl, and human virtue and benevolence, should be the ^It- 
cies and instruments io cause every one lo partake oTtActi 
is always amply giving. That any want when there is encngh 
in society from its great Author for all, evinces ttul oatlt- 
gislative provisions, and our civil and social arrangemeitts siJ 
course of things are yet [iefective or insufficient tor thsMh 
era! welfare. Thai any one should, like Mr, Hixlitt, be tm 
days without food, in a metropolis aboundino in plenty [oj 
Id all nations there are thousands at times, if Dot alwsjA li 
that stale), is a circumstance which sunonnceB, not thiCM 
are overpeopled or that nature is Jnade<jUate, but thai hnmH 
wiedoui and benevolence here still to devise the means of «■ 
■uhng loall the subsistence and necessaries which tbermnt 
It is msn, not the Deity, who has lo think and act ligWr °* 
Ihia subject, and thereby lo remedy this great social eviL' 
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LETTER XXXin. 



vAiiVA VjUl alvmJtJ fifffia- — The Benefit qf Mmnii Al 
SfHil Sfbaniry wtdtr uiiic Rteuialtani. 



i> o! tlie Dcily in his M- 
.BforoureubsiBlence. We us 
that be baa designed that our bodies should be nauTished, 
dieir moving parliclea be supplied, their Biructnre canlinued, 
dieir living principle bo refreelied, and its union with them 
be maintained, as long as the association JH to trmlinue, bj 
■nnual and vegetable matter, and by the elbereaJ agencien 
wbicb accampany it. This matter always consists of Kflne 
of those elementary particles of which the earth itaelT is com- 
ponnded, and chieHy a( the four great principlea wbicb aeem 
ta be Ibe basis of most— oiygen, hydrogen, aiote, and caibon. 
Bat, in order to become Bcrviceablc in the offices of nutrition 
lo m, these material elements must undergo the action of cbe 
bring functions of organic life, and by them, in their orgaiu- 
iBtioDs, be elaborated or prepared into that slate and into 
Iboae combinations which give to them their alimectary effl- 
C»ej npon o». One form of animal or vegetable organiiBtion 
would have been sufficient to make that elaboration of (he 
■natctisl elements which would be nutritive to us; but, in- 
■tnd oT confining his supply to any single mode, we find (hit 
out Creator has chosen to place and arrange it in thousand* 
cf diversified foims, which bis Divine imsginstion has in- 
vented. It is of no importance to its sustaining eSect from 
ivhal figures or compositions of it the nutritive mailer is 
passed into our stomach. Our mastication destroys all forms. 
Onr tcetb have been devised to break and comminute them 
tano small fragments, end the digestive process dissolves sveijr 
kind into smaller and finer molecules. But ha baa cboam ta 
please oar eye, md produce to us botli irAeliet\Mill ^K«Kn« 
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and impiOTement, by shapinff the materials of our food into 
those innumerable forms and ai^>torances of beauty and in- 
terestingiicss which the several iqpecies of the two oi;«uiic 
kingdoms of nature are everywhere presenting to us. This 
was not at all necessary to our nutrition. That depends on 
the material particles of which the plant or animal consists, 
and not on its figure or colour. Azote is the peculiar and 
predominating principle of all animalized matter, as carbon 
is of all vegetable compositions. By either, or by both, in 
the elaborated state in which we receive them, in their or- 
ganized arrangement, we are nourished, and our present life 
is continued ; but, as all vegetables contain the one, and all 
animals the other, and all shapes of either are destroyed in 
our mouth and dissolved in our stomach, it is quite the same 
as to their nutritious operation from what figures of either we 
receive it. The bird, the quadruped, the £h, the insect, the 
serpent, eel, and other animal forms, alike present to ns 
the animal matter that will benefit us, as every species of 
eatable plant brings also the vegetable element we can live 
upon. All forms of them being equally nutritious, it is really 
indifferent to our subsisting life firom what organized figure 
they come. To which we shall addict ourselves in prefer- 
ence to others, has always been, and always will be, as far 
as we can yet foresee, a subject of national habit and indi- 
vidual taste. These are everywhere varying. None servilely 
copy others. Each country has subsided into customs in this 
respect satisfactory to its inhabitants ; apd each seems to pre- 
fer, in inclination, such as it has adopted, and to adhere to 
its own articles and mode of diet froln actual liking and de- 
liberate choice. 

The true view of philosophy, therefore, seems to be, to re- 
gard all the animal and all the vegetable kingdom as two 
great magazines of nutritious matter, provided by our Creator 
for our subsistence, and set before us, in all parts of the world, 
for our use and gratification. We prefer the com plants, and 
culinary vegetables, and our domesticated herds, and flocks, 
and poultry, and selected game, for our daily food, and leave 
the rest of the existing fund of animal and vegetable matter, 
generally, untouched and disregarded ; and we are right to do 
so as long as these will suffice us ; but when we are specu- 
lating on the question whether human nature can be continued 
on earth, unless its population be checked or dimimsbed, it is 
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ricbt tbat ne ihould [emembei: alJ tlie 



lich will be ilwayi at ibe comnund oC nui multiplying pas- 

TliB fact! of the lul Tew preceding lellere prore to you 

llut there ue, end will sIwbjs be, four distinct procesBoi and 

•ouices of nuiriiiie m«tler to us, of which every generation 

may avul themselvea : the cultivable ground of our lurlaue, 

Uw iocreaaing produce we may raine fcom thia, Ihe other ve- 

ylrtile matter which ia convertible into palatable and nulri- 

iood, with the great body of animals in tialure, not now 

_ ,bf UB, to which othera niay resort ; and the possibility 

fitmui* acience may diacover the moans of imitating ihe 

— '- 1 of organic life on the material elements, and of elBj>- 

^ Mm into a nutritious form by human chymialrj, u 

iMiui ia Dm daily doing by her vegetable and animal econo- 

Of theea four aources of supply (he hrat three are certain — 
ue before us — arc always in our power ; Ihe last is only, al 
praaail, ■ conjectural possibdity ; but it ia at least is probable 
M occur u it ia tbal there ever can be od earth that multipU- 

ntott. I itunk we need not doubt that our surface and it> 
eoleiTBled pioduce can be hereafter made to supply all the food 
ihal any numbers which may arise will lequire* But if any 
cbooae to extend their imaeinalions or their anprehenaiona be- 
jond the vast amount of human beings wmch these two 
•ourees can be made to supply, then, aa long as any foresti 
lemun, oi new onca, or any other vegetable besides the com 
fiuAa can grow, or any speciea of atiimals ate it) beiug, the 
ZMrrelloua numbers of human kind that are supposed capable 
of coming will here Gnd lupporting and sufficient nulriment. 
Uoi Ibreals, and the new plantations that will ever be succeed- 
ing what may be cut down for use, will be at least aa iasX' 
baonible aa our coals. Wood convertible into bread, and 
mala usable as fuel, may be expected to kat as long as hunun 
nalim wilt bo on this eartli, though it is one of the most improb- 

n« kind. Diay be mads lo yield grw quaniUiei orWlti) Ibaj. "In 
IW," I nad. " pin ol ibe aandy khI of UagtlioI.nMih. ana of Ike moM 

tatiiat ost iHa tkw brty loBi isaaun, p«>iji| wiL't-Mv HoBiM 
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ednpNl 



able of bU ponibllities Lhu mankiDd ihoold ever be called i 
to nuke loaves of Lbeir trees, or puddings or porridge 
gnu anil straw. But it will be lational W coiitrut the «■ 
improbtbdity with the other. That there is plenty of Und db- 
UUddoD our surface 10 cultivate, a former letter slated. TlB 
■nay be made highly productive.* No faci 
tain thaa this. K is not less obvious to the enlighteued ot- 
aerver, that, even where land is in hnsbandrr. it i* not (o ctt 
tivaled as to yield the quantity of produce which, if duly DO- 
aged, It would now supply. This is declared to be the am 
even in England,* aod siiU more manifestly in Wales, iiol> 
withaianding all the demands which have been made upon il4 
The same cocnplainui have been made as to parts of ScotUud.! 
If our improved inland be sliU in auch a defective state tta 
its present produce could be eaaiLy doubled, we need adl 









could do, even from the ground which is m eulhiFaJ 




— . ...WW**. 

^aiidnKT«UD HW Uh wpatiUK* ar«r pgor nil* (o ]in4BH <MaA 
k* inpHTr, onisr a aynem tf (ndleloBii BJUwamenl. "" " ^ 

ar. tMu ^ br Ml sopviar iiiaiM(nimil, oElalned 7 
per Bun: and on I)u> sane land, and Bin oa land of 
ai«|iarwaa*T pHHliiul laibiirr — . . 
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Tbe aame imM proportion of praducible food that is actual^ 
now raised, appears in the moet opposite quartera ol' the gidbe, 
and alike in the New World 99 in the old one. It nas ooticett 
in Wallachia i* it is compiained of in South Amenca-t Ilia 
■o, in some degree or other, everywhere else. 

But if the whole of our lands non in hnsband^ would pro- 
duce douhle their preaeat harvests if all were properly culti- 
TSted, then we can support twire our present population by 
merely making good farming general ; so that, u it would 

nfa for this period from outrunning our subsistence. When 
that tenn is reached, the cultivation of tho ground now lying 

■nd the introduction of the epade husbandry on the inferior 
lindawould make thetri as prodnctive as better soil. This Is 
the case in Flanders, as we noticed before. It is so in the 
Tyrol. The spade is there uneil.t and such is its efficacy, 
that the English occupier of twelve acres cannot live so woU 
(■ the IVroTosn peasants with his four acres.4 The picture 
drswD of one of these little farmeni there, who lived on the 
produce of only four acres, is very curious and interesting. 
* '* ■- le Mr. Ingl^- '--- ' 



In bis house Mr. Inglia 
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pooiidsorb«en,boitod} anaid: l>nad,iMde two thirds of ladan eon 
«nd one third of wheat, and a little batter. 

** The whole of thia land was fbar acrea : of this one third waa da< 
Tofed to Indian com ; half an acre waa in wheat, another half of one in 
bariey ; a qoarter of one waa in flax ; one aere and a little mon waa in 
graaa and wood ; and a qoarter of an aere in a garden, eoaiaiBing eab- 
bacejiMXatoea, aalad, and a few cherry-treea.'^ 

'^Tbe Indian corn waa need in the eatabliahment ; one half fbrthe 
tanily and one half for the winter food ef fhe eoW and oraer antaaalai 
There waa a eonaiderable aorploa of the wheat ; and thia, with the bar* 
ley, waa taken to the Brixen market, wh«« they produced more than 
waa anfflcient to pnrchaae coflhe, aonr, wine, hnpiementa, and the 
clothing needed. A email money atoek waa alao aaTod beyond all tbat 
waa required, which amounted now to a eonaiderable nurae. The flu 
waa apon, and woven, and ftahiooed in the Aunily. The graaa waa tH 
needed for summer paatore for the cow. The wood auppUed firing. 
Ilie Tegetablea were loiriied upon rather m a dainty, 

" No cheese waa made, beeaoae the aoop eonaumed all the vOk, eac 
eept a little that waa aaTed for butter. Beaidca the oow were two piga, 
a Utter of young onea, and a number of hena. The dinner I ted aeen 
waa the regular dinner of the honae ; except that, abeot two daya tat 
the fortnight, aome flreah OMat ia bought at Brizes mavkat fhoa tha 
money obuined by the aale of eaga and fo wla. The maater and hia aon, 
with a little aaaiatance fVom hia daughtera, managed ai|d tilled the 
ground, which aeemed a good, lightiah soil, and waa r e markab ly dean.*^ 

If such a family could be thus maintained from four acres, 
who can entertam any dread of a population being ever 
greater on earth than its producible fooa can nourish, when 
he computes the number of acres available on the earth It 

That the spade should supersede the ploueh would be • 
retrocession of civilization, wtiich would be f(3lowed by cotH 
sequences highly injurious to society. For the moat com- 
plete cultivation and the most generally abundant harvests, 
the ploughshare must work, whether horses drag it or mft- 

• Inglis, " The Tyrol,*' toI. H., p. 5. 

t Ibid., p. 7. Mr. Inglis aacribea much of the auperior comfort of 
the Tyrolean peasants to the greater produce and nouriahment of tba 
Indian corn. **The fine athletic peasantry of Uie Tyrol actaat the 
wholesome and nutritioua qualities of the Indian com."— lb., toL i., 
p. 180. ** He told me thai be had never known hia crop of Indian eon 
to fail, though it had varied ; but hia wheat had aevend times, been aa- 
productive ; sometimes flrom insects, sometimes firom other rauaes* 
Vol. ii., p. 0. 

I How much the aubsisting produce of a country may be incraaaad bf 
more aad better cultivation, appears in the remarkable aogmentattan er 
the exported corn fhun Ireland within one century. ** The Quantity ef 
grain exported flrom Ireland in 1728 was 99,638 quartera.* In 18l£; the 
exported com had increaaed to 13,774,443 quartan, that ia» 400 Sm hi 
amount. So that the auperfluiiy of Irtah arodnoa la mm rfmra 4M 
times what it waa one hoodred years ago. 
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chinery impele it. Haman iBboiii alone must always act upon 
* ■mail scale of effect, conipareil with the aseiating power of 
uuiDuls aud mechauic coodjUtatH j but the spade may Ira- 
quently be an imponant ally in the hands of small cullivalora, 
and operate beneficially on the inferior eoils, whicb manual 
laboar, so employed, msy make more productive than art and 
capital could be so efficiently and so profitably applied to.* 
when nu>re produce ja wanted, the spade may be thus em- 
rioyed coUaterallv with tbeplaugh — a subordinate inatiumeaCp 
lodeed, but with a co-operating and coinciding reanlt. At 
preaent, when the cultivation now in practice, w^ilh all its idb- 

3 unties and impeifectiona, is everywhere raising more than 
le coDBumption dematulu, there is no occasion to resort la 
tbe manusl operation for the purpose of procuring cam.t 
Snnn the numbers increase so much as to need more auste- 
nuice thao the ploughed lands will yield consistently with 
their other proiiuee, Lhe spade may be pot into activity to en- 
hsnce lhe supply, But, until this necessity shall arise, Ihoro 

mean time, the allotled system and its peisonal labour, daring 
the unoccupied time of the agricultural asBiatants, may be 
very usefully applied to the increase of their domestic com- 
Ibrti and to the improvement of their individual cbanctci.t 
• JU ItH Ipswlcli Laboiiren' Fr!«id SocitlT, Ur. PilbinraninniDonad 

I lbs (onlraiy. IbB ailimneiils weia t^nind lo incnnse in pnidiinlN- 
••. Tboy duplayeil » wlrli or emuliilon In Mulr cumTallon; and 



Mlta.ma t-i sugar. I.. 1B3S iHore we're nauly 100 inaiiul^WIn If 

a«Mt>ndiK)n( innirallj a.uuu.oOOlba. oFaiiiar. Gennny aid UM- 
An* a**a irytnfli. Tbrn areiiiiw ilnciy nianuikiiiarles of li la *•■ 
MMaperalMiln nunia. Franca i«alMK>pw.nienuli| lomsUai™ 

Mdv jKihM Biynesii par csnu, which is more Ihaii mual Is lhe avanfa 

tn*tta or the bMl-tooi."— Publio P.|«™, laib January. 1937. In disM 
& Iba praiincea of Fnnco, ovurj lliird jur Iho Iniid la siaiinl to be lall 
•llH«d.s»»ii»«lulf"llo"«iBi«l ami sol Fran™ tan renj in awn pepB- 
tula: «h1 have a mtiilua of prDdiiiia, aad land tor boci-roou and sibu 
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Wilhoal injury to the fgrmor or to the commimily. ibg 
raise their little slocks of nutrilioni vegetable* foithemwl 
and for Iheic class o{ sDcietiTi which would give them nun 
food, and conveniences, and independent maintemnce tliu 
Iher can now enjoy." It should be always an ohjeel ot 
pbiUnthro|>y to make out [loocer bielhren as much easiol ia 
ihoii ciicunistsnces, and happier in (heir feclinga and piw- 
pectB, aa wise miMauies anJ kind thoughts for iheic i " " 
can occasion. The allotment system, nnder judiciom 
(gement, has. in numeroua Instances, produced this 
and promiaea to be more eilensively beneficial, and i 
bettor understood and directed in proportion as it i> tried and 
prsctiacd.! I rejoice, therefore, to see our nobility and Mt- 
try, whose respective character and conduct, as claiKi at ibt 
Biitiah population, are dietinguished by their libeialily u/ 
beneiolence, encouisging the eipenmenial Eicrcise of Ihii 
InuDbler husband rv.t Under prudent icgulalion, andwidillM 

Will dear Uie connlEy of much ot Ita porerlT, and a (nat anfaOm * 
Ha crlnH. WllllBin Allen's cMlagI oalsnCM. gi Llnaeld, la Sbm, 
Ibnn, is llu wondluid m*naj, a cli»Hn( piciun. orenimg e«iilhit,llir 
S2oIaOiio!--SiiniT Chnm., 1« Frtraarr. 1834. "'™'' 
• Hi. Wllllain Mian ibua dtsHiibn bit bensnilenl aTairmaDdiMd: 

lenaiD rouUnaDreropi.wlitFli affiinl iha nntEH quanlRjaTMM 
roan anit beasL Wo Mo tMad, tbst ITlbe hrraaiS Mukh M pn» 
M to havt ono icro oT land, at a ml ft«n »>. U 4D>. Ibr Ifikf 

mn, bf aavinn manure, and cnlilTailnf Ibe land liajr Id iiuumW 
IiMrin«)ni.mliH3>. awock In addnlen to tho wana Urn m M 
ftiytt. and dcrl's minT mrnfons to Id* Itailly bo^dH. la aowl 
«anco Ok wife aiid oUlldron ho-e dono mo.i o( Ih< war*. TV mm 



Mm, tbo rai« bm been «mll; ndueed, aod, In mo, ealU^ l£ 
««■."— Connty Chnm., I»i FnbniBi7, 1834. 
_. ■, and Wtlla, ooaoTihe eariltt 



rno BKhon of Baih and ' 
■ or <l)ls plan, has Ukon 
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itendenc. 



^nli^tened proprieUin, It 
lailior and conduct of oi— - 



■Bgn- 



culturol p ^ , 

and inlellecluBl beings lo such a dee 

foundBtioiu of our social fshric, and 

and respected tnemhers of its tnosi; n 

Thj> Byatem, however, like all hun 

tima, reijuires a pnidenl auperi ^ .. 

liona which, in producing all the effectible good, will preTenl 

or modify any evil consequences, f 

With dl theae realiicd effects, these prospects, plans, te- 
•ooTcea, efficiencies, probahditics, and posaihihtiea, and with 
that apirit of intelligence, philanthropy, and moral purpose 
whkUi is now actuating our countrymen generally, and spread- 
ing largely in every nation around, we may look forward to 
the continuance and mulCiplication of the human race on oui 
« with joyouB hope aiid well-grounded belief that every 




PlMnnUin hM bairyiarly. . _... . - -- -„ 

rftliiB nrunralta by which taeboldaibii land, ll ia is toenlUiriMt k* 
" ttimtf lnhonr alone, wlih the airlti»i rafird lo bnnniy, motmUty, aad 
^od mtflihiHirlioiid."— Cooniy Chron., Januarv, 1S34. 

tTlie ml* ailopiod al Waiminswr wai— " 'rbo qnanlily u>a liboonr 
riWoM be whal win luppli hia warns, but nm bo cnnufb for aals : a 
(Bsnar or an urn would do ibis," A friend lo Ilia plan leiy aanaibly 

lanr an hla allalmuMtii, but he b«a iw biwlDnawiih Ibe p1olu1i,and 
Mihl ID have DO more land than he can (Urly manage wiih Uaowa 

;' ranuad, becauao he wu nn or gqod chaneur, ^d, "Grta ma aa w 
(y of boneatly employing ny llnw,and my Land abalL be aa will 
lad as iba ibm .■ B» hH kiet^ wmdi ha hia beUnr-dnkaa* 
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generalion will increase in happineaa aa well as in numbn 
uxl in tightueasof tonducl, as progresaiscly aa ihey rauatad- 

mnlilal kindnEts and urbanlly.' 

I will close this lellet hy a striking instance how much Ihs 
nuniul industry of a worthy poor man may improTe useleM 
land, and by another which showa that the pooroat may, bj 
cire and diligence, attain even a respectable potlion of niod- 
erale property ; both indicating how much the mind and char- 
acter of toe man, sa well as the piroducD of the country, may 
be advanced. 

"Bdnard fileliarte af ed djily-elctal, Itae nnhsr of sii children, and 
■Mora pool inWilHil mMad Rny-twa ynn In Ciren^mer |iuib)i, anil, 

~ iilMu 3i ynn ipi he afreod wiih > bnner lo cinr ant in acre nr 



phm; indiinrini lint liniB lins kept tni cdivb, bdiI aticiji. and mei.''— 

^m Ubaunm' Knend'a Haeaiine. 

"Mr, Dnr.or Fai^tiain.dlnlii nvcnly-four. Be and hIawJfiioOM 
■ rare loiunec nf fhigaliiy anit Indmiry. 'I toy "ore boili bnm at Ft- 
ella■^ll■ ITSI.arpDaiam liontsl panuu, nha ludlarga Ctmlim. Tbay 



LETTER XXXrV. 

M it iM i nt imtFactiinulRemrakiaaliilkrDiilii/djffirmtCnMriti. 
— TVir gtneral Enjoyment aJikt of all thai thty ore wnd It-^ThM 
Mai^aritaiffiomamoiUialsarattlanunu f.t yn»t— Vjftt* 
N> tua the BUM caiarum.—D,gtslilidilll ofilu dUfanil SvtMiDUU 

Ml DEAi Son, 
Hafing thu« found that the order and course of OBtme Invtt 
bean ftuned and carried on upon the plau that there ihdl il- 
mja be suSicienl auBtenance for Uie human populationB ihat 
may arise, I will only add a few miscellaneous facts and ob- 
•MTations on the hnbils of diSBieiit people a lo their cus- 
tomary diet ; on the similarity of pleasure which each seem 
lo deriTe from whal they uae ; and on the bewfitB to health 
ength. to spirits, mind, and temper which moat gener- 

■■- -'rate use of it. These will lesd ua lo 

d purpose of Providence, in all theva- 
nsa Douniy wmca nature has been made to present to na, ara, 
lhat we ahould use these favours with the aame aelectimr 
judgment, self-aovernment, and wise regulations by which all 
our bodily gratilicatiorui should be modified, and accotding to 
wtuch they should be indulged in or forborne. In oolhiiig ii 
Ibe pnclice of self-command more necessary, or wiD it ba 
dMTB useful ; and, as it is Exercised, it will be found that, 
iKtaterer is most useful to us, will always be found pleasura- 
bte likewise, in proportion as it is sdheted to* Luxurious 
diet, or refined or complicated cookery, is not DecesssTy to 




The Bimplcsl urd moat natural are is gtatifjring 
u the artificial to those who use iheuit 

The PnifiBisn nation is one of iho most cuituswd of the 
praient day ; and jel. with all their prosperity and improvn- 
ments, they maka bread and butter ihctr ^vou'iite fw)d ; and, 
next to thiB, potatoes, cooked in various modes, which they 
find sufficiently gratifying.t The Greek sailor Uvea upon 
□1i*eg and bread. 4 The nabitua] rare in a chief laiid'i Iwius 
in ihc Hebrides but forty years ago was no belter ; it WM not 
leu pleasant or satisfying becaueo it was the litnplesl iliment 
in use-ll In the early jiarl of the last century meat vraa 4 



i TM nwnifi or ■ Sciilib onmr in tho Egypiiin flset of MatmMd 
nwhi. In IBSa. on llili lubjeci. wrltlon wlib a ncDllmlon or the |>r>n- 

t»«it,wlll UluUfaieilienatatal »aLE ofihecaw on 1M< polnl." "la 
Knjlairi, w«ho«rnerjFdiijoflliedl«reMini>r iht pour Irisa lliiniao 

till lie hud ntinui chtArA nurulVn. Sa Ho inon atmil Ibn nuHrui 



Ibing In mnlcQlar, Itala wLU eEnalnljr ta liniU((iiL 

11 ia, )L divIdH lU amplrs wUh peislrMB. which may tH ilei 

— , — . ,.., - -,||,„enTiiu«nilr»OBii ibiiin ■mvcJ Iniii 
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nrity in Scoiland, and confined to the chielUiu's or maBlei'* 
nUe.* The diet of Dr. Adams was of Ihie abetemioDB n>- 
tazt, and ia represented by his biographer as " a liuo piitn» 
of the life led by many a Scotch scholar. ■'! How different 
now ja > Scottish breoUist, even in the Highlands '. but al- 
though 90 varied and abundant ftom the progress of wealth 
and individual enjoyment, it is most proliable that the earlier 



h Iheii 



IS the present with 



TIk ^raat purpooe of our food has been that it abcnild insio- 
tun us m hfe, health, spirits, and strength. That it is higbl;f 
pleasurable baa been added, in the system of our nature, u 
■n additional benefaclioni bnt tho utility «]d the sratiGcation 
ilbe coufounded with each other. The pteaeing mar 
jiccablc, and then (he intended ^iieBt 





H Peter Pindu to his aatirical lii 
" Fu hold! Mat by ttas legs (Dd wlnia." 
Bat tbe indalgence of Ibe feediog appetite in bo plcBBacl that 
few OB resist its Bll^neaienla. Even Iho knowledge of its di*' 
suing sod somotunes Stui results will not overcome the de- 
■ire to renew the imniediate enjOjrment.l 

Those who make theii diet a predominant object of ibeir 
duly life will indulge Biubcrsiitlr m it. Tbe respecUble 
clsnes at Vienna are represented 10 us with thil pn^ienslly, 
and as making ii an eBtnast object of their attention.} It ia 
li^l, howoTer, to add, that, if they yield to this bodily incli- 
tution, BO dangerous to continued health, they have been highlf 



■a Swluarland u to * iliannl>-liunt« :— "His annuiiig reaouroe tgtUM 
ftDlDc ind iiriiailM was not Itie usasl Haak or brandy or klrcb-waHN) 
IHH a tarn [amp of whiu unr, ilie Ttrluea of wtiiiA he eiinllsd u Iko 
Aia. When haniryor uhBiisi«l,ha sat donn by a biuok and it- 



dulfsd In his iuihii lunH-linwed sic lUI a Krious Ulnaa aa»mm 
Um. Alter Hnte aiundancg, hla midicaJ m«id told Um n na ifm 

U." Tbe Ihrmer ihongbi a (dw miautes ; uan canie In hla iTiai M 

■Ifkad hnrlly, and at Jul said, " 1 am mrfy Ibr li— very«inTi Ifiml 

tort; biu I cant (1« op my alB,- 

lil VHnna, " eaUng eteilawing eaiiiig, I 



op Briaormanda, pnvloua la laklnc ibcir placesal laMi, nil i 
Dl Oa iDfaliy, Harnad Itaai Uila cool, ayslMnatie nuda of 



■asi 



ciMm. Oalaialiy,i1earna4ltaai mu caaI,Byst«natieiiKidaaraaAlf 
Is nry lensraily pracdafld ibrou^bout iheclty a1 IhlalKKB^acm tf IH 

FinjUHt o«n In iba b™.™ of Hime oT iha noliUliy.--Siroiif» OtnmB 
ini. AniHt|arfranllercan9nn>UiEniclB*lDlbaffinmia«fal 
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neralai 



labililies.* ; 



idyetK 



Goeihe w 



a {eei largely, 
le of U - ^ 



but u the larger portion anflar or die uuder HUcb abundiuice, 
it IB right for us lo bear in mind that life may be se happy to 
all, as well as Bafer, who accustom tlieniBelvea to mollerate 

uid with Ibe most affluent mrana. fully prove this to us. Il 
wu General Lafayette's habit t The French gentleman who 
had setded In Philadelphia from Bordeaux, and lately died 
worth eight mlUioni of dollars, while he treated bia friends u 
liberally as they desired, kept slesdily to his forbearing lea- 
diibinis, in order to avert diseaae.^ Perhaps if the Amen- 
CUM indulged lean profusely in the contrary habit, they would 
escape ihose disagreeable inconveniences which in come parM 
have almoBl become a national complaint, || The unsaluUt^ 
fffecla o( errors in Ihia respect, in quality as well as in qnanli- 
^, of what ia taken, are not conlined to the Coliimbiao conti- 




Mnnlaiiiy of hli nglnai, fmutjietitOitUri in imn^t lumfitat 

iMaltiu Motd ate.'— Ui. UlnqHita prinu Life of LanjMts. 

, MOnrd dlad,i«sd clftlly-tm. Hb Und on Iht mm ^^a 

M ■ nuubUi dJM, ■Mialnlag tm\niy Dodi animal rood. In eouHquan 
#*IHS|Uit 10 <r;<l|Klia.*~-Am«iHa Fapen, Mueb, ISIS. 
■ 'Ttan la s tablanabla amplainl in IBM eoyalry, Eicr^badr ka 
matpar. Wbin i animl al Neit-Yoik, aU IIm (Rnlltmon made «- 
JBm Ibr Umr »Ivh dm -miSUim an me. a* iboy wan wmmai ftan 




THE BlcnSD mSTOST 
nent ; Uiey biTG been as sttongly described as 
liatake llja power of eating 



ntilily of the indtilgcn 



petile 

tifulm 



which in 
>1. 



n this I 



IB differ, 



largely for the 
degree of ap- 
■ jrfen- 



^flerenl seaaoni, or under the rarioue changes of Ihe ilmo- 
■phere. Each must, in thm reHpect, judge foe himself aa lo the 
time and degree of thfl prudential forb^rance ; but it is ser- 
»iceab!e to know, that when enjoyment iiiiutea, self-govem- 
e the coidfort.^ The fatal electa of un 









The deaiie to eat is no ^de . 
of gratifying it, and yet the hum 
aome, be brought to beB.[ an enot 
nncirilized life. The Eaquimi 



rapidly aa to give no time for 

IB 10 the safety or aalubrity 
m stomach can, by h^it, in 
moua quantity, especially in 
luve besa noticed for tlus,4 




lkBl1rudliii»taarciB«iasK. naUDkanothsr maBliiritaH,wUkMH* 
■!• and dwrrj'. and wibiIurih in )U|h eIh, Irandllna Ua luHa. Bn It 
■a iMxr alter Ih WH In tod. tioleni pahia In Ilia MHDaih.*D« iMaM 
_ ~. .,_. ._.,., ^^^^ ^^^ tall ha died ibatidfkE 






farjwiiCafUlit Ljoami 
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bul Ihey were Tar outdone ny ilie OHtivcs of Sibctis.* Yet K 
Cape Dulchtnan prcEeuts a Hart of companion picture in hii 
atage o! civilized life. To such hatitlB we nee little else ibu) 
K goraing animal liiiag only to eat.t Indlvidirals wilb ui in- 
•atiable craving appear at timea among ounelvei ; bul no mn 
can hesitate to refer auch apparent gluttony to real organic 
diBcaae. One of Ihia kind appeared in London a few yean 
■go, who ia now dead.J Anoiher has lalcly been pill faiwud 
to ttaJt notice by a pubbc procedure.^ 

Bnt tfaeae eitraordinary babils, whellier liDm cboice oi 
maladv. do not ovcrtbrow ihi; geceral law on ivbich tbe aya- 
tem of our nature bas been fonnrd. tbat heallb, nfety, and 
loDg life ahall be ibe usual lewsrd of habitual modeiation, willi 
il abalincace. 



ntuau Willi iDiponlly from mio twelif pDnnds of lolld animal Rmd 
In iMeBurHoCi day, and laliii villi li a^laii oTIraln oil. 

Mlf MIWM «r Hlid Rmd; ini! Admiral SarilPhnTmiidrlii Ihil iMun 
«■ Df llnl p«plo oat, imniedliicij a/Ifr tirialcftul, ivmn-Btn pounda 
■r talM ri« and llu» pwnda of bDlur,'— Dr. Calilwiil/ no phyaleil 

( ■■ Aheol lit In Ihe mornlnf i iIitb brraghl me a cup of «ir«. TWl 
liihe BiwdT Ihr many imila ilB^ialiP In Ili« conrmof iha day. At 
■Ina (hey liinknui. and li ii ■ >ubJ«BnIliil moal of iKgi, Hah, msai, umins, 
■■^•taiHihani.lKMdMlliiiiisuBlpolallooiifmKliM. Thi« la ftillowtd, 
« MarsB, by a llffln or lunchoon. At Iwo. dlnnur la mnnl, conliUne 
*BtoiMIoral1iiontofprD.lBionii. AI hilf pwi ihna, i»a)» la huideS 
niot, iritn dBlldwia .wocimeii^ wUch li a thi ciimooi to m wiih sU- 
fKHajIbtln. *1 aluhey awomble m iM ; and SI ninaaiDod boluppir 
4aiM Iknr IM of the mcala wbicli, In Ih<couneorihcday. a rsapecH- 
W OMitt nmily impon upon DumiKltea."— WctBb'a Voy. la Ctwatla- 



pair,- — ■ 



le man callad Dsnd> 



^ . - -. aBuiiliy grkraad uS 

tt, bnndy and walir: bn btwai gne day auddiiBli uiMiliiid wUb 
HKrin, and dM In ■ few bonn.-— PnbUi Puna, 3I« Au(Bit, ||£ 
Ha wu nnunmH) bslbra ll» Middinn CMnlr Osm Ar w- 
« by Ma pmrlder. wtm «awd lOi duly aapply lo ba a luiHb laftn 
- jUkBt, » bitf paal BTe. of flva or aema maolna, wllta a pint of W 
■■ U aaek I at rtilil, a Dnakftai of tf ga. 1W8 raahm of b«m, w«U^ 
-Biwl»ima"w>wrolla; al^Ten.lwoliol ponny loavea and pea^ 

fir«Bdim«af bmioTHltmmnaia; alag1il.ili ponndnBr polMMaj at 
'filf JMI WB, BHir or (iTa poi* cbopa. wild a boiu* of wlitaluy pMoh 
■AaD M iKd wilb him id ditnk In Ox nighi. Tbe man waa sriend » 
» Ih* aum rlalmcd — Pali. Papon, IDili Fnbmaiyi 1837. But ftir andi 



J 
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Oai bodily life i 



ED HiSToRV 



urged > rerou 



3 



1 natiiic citn mbsiat oa vei^r little Kb4'| 
t.* Ferera (ce aUted tohsic beeneun}'' 
:e,4 and Dr. Marshal Hall has go rinn^ 
o thiii nsmtsl remedy in aeve ' ' ' 

. , Benlimeni* in a nole ua well meriting j<H> 

recall ectiont A very active, iiiletligent man or the wori^ 
Sir Fnncis Head, now licuteiunl-govemor of U^per Cini^ 
hu alio expressed hie seniimcnti emphaticollj lo ■ Buiihl 
puiport. With theee, aa fac la my expeiience has eilGDM, 
1 leiy much cuiiicide.^ The late Dr. Gregoiy. of E^nbni;^ 
wu of opinion thai iDi>3t of those who could aflbid it ate Mk* 
aa much ae wai really beneficial to ihcm. 

It has been commonly thonght that strong exercise teqoait | 
■trong rood ; anil yet some sportsmen, whose amuseineDl it 
■nfficiently laborious, havo found such diet necessary, II Rei- 
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tber did Dr. F 


anklin, 


m hie yonnner 


diiye, in the then liesTj 






.' MoiU^et 




mEngi^..n 




ally in Londo 


, than in any othor pan 


of Europe,! an 


d yet it 


ba> B gtedl le 






man life, if it be nude 








■n» Hindoo 




ofBulBiBtingo 


™;.srrii1:e 


lobe founded 






elinu(e.4 So 




ay be the cause of tbeir 


pacDliar diet i 




itions. Thia 


has been suggealed aa 


W Ihe unctuo 


» food 


of the EBquim 


am and GreeiiUnden. 


Od thii I do n 


t pteiend to ludee. In their icy snd steiil w- 


gknulhoyeani 


ofperh 


pa gel enough 


ofuiy Olher.ll 


It u not > > 


etylarg 


part of the c 


ilixed world that Itrei 



ms!:r 



MmMr. TUe oibcr wi 



Mil He, waa wianBei IIiiii IhOH who drank jiorier. JU; leJIvn-pnH- I 

■ndrukiliplnuart>Hiiailay. He nad med, be nud. or all idnbEir, ■ 

llOfd«IoaF4Ulrsnrei])ibriiiweilL." Dr. f, enr!«>aurHl id esnTliia I 

I (liltarteer; and ihu. mnaequenlly. If Ke ate Ibis loaf and dimka I 







Tin MCKBO BtBTORV 

Flesh diet 
iiubI bodies. thoE. 



of h< 



Tiw u 



■giuulluTBl diet, and tlie practice of busbuidiy to 
tM first steps or the aiviLge to becotne B civilized (nan. Boft [ 
llie conditions of the unciviltied, the huDling, and the uatoiit ' 
■totea, UvD msiidy on fleHh. The North Aniericsn Inium 
nere large ouinplea of the liral, as the Cafireg in South A1n(% I 
and some of the Tartars, like the aacienl Scvthisna in Nortb- 
em Asia, eubaist an the heida or cattle, with the aiilk thef ' 
eilracl from ibem. The intioduction of com, and especial^ 
of whoat, WIS felt in ancient times to be such a blessing, ih^ 
Dirine liononrs were attaibed to the memory of the individ- 
■ o whom it was ascribed in both Greece and Italy. Tbo 
nankind hale always suhsiated on TevetBhW 
1st warlike snd vigorous nations.* In oir 
own country wheat bread was formerly the luiury of the afflu- 
ent. Under the Tudora and before. lye and oats were l)*^ 
thief com used;t and barley bread, Duder the S' 



neal maj< 



ea.t Neariy M Mt ' 
iwall,4 as data we($ * 




•Santt-t H«|a Baba, n 

— t, Edward 

■ i»n>iidi>niblf> pan of ihe din o( 

om conntlasof Knglaod. Hi iberel(tffl 

r bouHboid Dod- pHriiFtBtingan had M 
loly W ChsiISB r„ In IBM, tarley br 

{ Hr. Cwde iiaicd la ibe AgrLcaJinrsI CammUia In IBU, iW la.Mil 
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. erenmYoAshite." Immaaftorihe Bcceasionof Gboi^III. 
that wheaten bresd came more gGnerally inlo uie.t But Onr 
■DCMtnn were m happy withoul as we are with il. It is bz 
piererable la >ny other ; but no miBcry would ariae from ill 
absence if ic could not be procured. We must not coDfouud 
b^)pine» with good ealing, tior BUppose that spare diet, u ' 



aquan 









■.T gBitleu 



nilh wre^chednrsa. or even with diBcoafoit. Mr. Biiiiy, the 
' punter, whom Mr. Burke paRanised. told me that he lived on 
otlmeal and water foi iIb cheapueBB. and found it pleasant and 
abroad attained cekbrily in 
d, was only bread sDii water ;t 
and Bean, the actor, who caioe nearesL Garrick, avowed bim- 
«|f to bave been bap])ier in his greatest poverty than in bi> 
•nbaequenl abnadBnce.f Scanty livma ig ibcrefore compMi- 
ble with inleltectual unprovement and a great enjoyment of 
life. When ailment makes it most salubrious, I know, by 







tf Uud M on wheal. 
liplMaj Biyi of WiKULB.n, » woLI kMwn fiw hta " HMSfy ot 

MIkMI foCBIHOl' wlljaoQ liTnu (iMilI illlu IDllwui, kinii hon m 
■Wfrw Ui Isdepradiniiiii, In ardn ibal ha mtfGl unllnuii bU MndtBI, 



Mfcgai of *>ilFb bo Iwd u flnd taimocir bod, board, wiiUii|,uil 
MM|> til tbe BocmulH at Lih. ind «Iduim all tliE inpni^a af oa 



elpeiience, that it is no diminiilion of comfort, bat is 3, gm 
fnend to menial activily. Want of any auBienance ia a 8 
plorabts «vil ; but the use of the siuiplast, and a lewencd H 
pdniDn even of this, when indiapiniiian would otbeiwiaeM 
Tuil, are aoon found to be as ntiafactory as (hey ue beuefiell 
The taite enjoya everything that it becomes iccustomed ■ 
knd a eanvictioii of the benefit of what ia most eeivtceak^ 
*nd a diead of the pain and danger which will JoUon lbs ■ 
diligence we should »void, will gradually fotljly the mind ntf 
teioiaiion to abstain from what would injixce, if yielded to. |i 
Plentiful diet, habitually continued, has, in every age, bM 
found diaadvantageoua after yiuith changes into majibood, ij 
s* manhood advances inn ago * Men of the world, ■■ tlW 
reflect on their nwn indulgences and the results, hneacknotij 
edged thie.t Our medical men have discerned it, and ban 
disuiierestedly counselled others to regulate theii habita ^ 
wiac caution and occasional forbearance.t It was the eifl 
tience of the advantage which made periodical fasting once M 
popular. Much of the derangement which afflicls Uie betp 
classes of life, many of the unaccountsble suicidee which OB 
cur among those who hare every worldly comfort, many 4 
our moat painful diseases, most of our bilious and many oTdJI 
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narFDUB BgiMIiona, atiae from the nninteimicted continuitj 
of foil hot diuierE or meat auppets, and, not unfreqaenlljr, to 
mnqr. &om tiie habit of meat bteaklastB sod meat lancheona. 
The effecti of each rary on moat individuals ; and some can 
giUl^ tbomselTes as they please, without any perceptiblB di»- 
adraiilage. Bnt as this is not the general experience, as yean 
increaiB it cannot aifoly be made the general nle. £ach, 
howm'et, must judge and delerniine for himself. We ma/ 
■Bggeat precautions, but no one his a right lo dictate to an- 
OtUBT, noi lo interfere with his unbiameabTe epjoyroenls. Wo 
all grow up with canstitntional peculiaritiea and differeoeea of 
babita, which require oor aelf-regulatiooB to be matters of in- 
dindml diacretian. 

But it ia not perhaps euBiciently observed that the apirita, 
Ibe lea^t, the daily huniour, and, in time, the ptedominant 
di^Kxilion, are considerably influenced, at many mtenala, by 
Ibe quantity or quahty of our daily food. Thia was remarked 

Id mcieiil days,' and both poeta and moraliata have described 

the more joyous feelings which accompany a temperate and 
belter diet.-f Perhaps no greater benefaciion baa, in the latt 
Iwo centuries, been conferred upon the worlds than in causing 
(be civilized nations of Europe to became acquainted with tea^- 
lAlle the Eastern ones were led to the use of their coffee and 
Aerbet.t Tea has released us from the heavy potations o( 
ear Tuious ales and beers in our morning and evening re- 
pnU, and largely contributes lo remove that animaliiing in- 

! '^11!™^''" """"" ™'' "" """''"""' "''" '"' 

'---at: coma lo ma. l^t tana EUlov 

aad i prainJH UiBQi ibai ibey will gel gr«il hatp 
oral pOiiamapby." — Galau. Op- 
noijcHd w Lady fil«Mlnpan — *< I ibJok thai Df» of 

in gtnaral, ■» macU biiur iliui mea (ftir I 

(hay ilo IKH iodulBfl Id nmividiElng aa man 

wbi^h^ wacb a dna^iil ifKt m ihi imptr, ai I 
. idand/>U.'>— NiwHwAlyllaE., p,*!. 

itaesliearanaficup.laiitaesilsn lln Hreilll Iba iralii 
' ffuuer aa hui. Ii la laken wiih uHac[(i."(<i)— Dr. Walsh' ' ~ 




TH> 9ACRW BISTORT 

aboetT vAak even ont genilcmen > century ago dc^nM 

.... II » much used 1^ the Tartar m. 

. singular «b nuiny of (heir oOm 
1 us and all, a sooraliting offeet.* 
B«>h tea and cofTee are highly intellcclual. aa well ■* bodily 
nfrethmeata, if [xiodorately uHd. and are rery fsinxitaUe to 
friendlr and inieUifjent conTerealion. They gixe a yendo M- 

■11 oor actmiiea, wiihout being followed by thai peniMOiri 
deproBsion which many other aliroulania occaaion.t Soow 
other plants are said to produce nerroua emolione of this aoR, 
but none so hanDlesslj and so efficiently as tbe lufuid eSusM 
from (he leaves of ine China tca4 It will be, tberefon, ■ 
public heneRl if the growlh of Ibis can be naturalized elsa- 
wboie. Tohscco came into the Wolern Worid about iha 
nme period, and as a medicine ; and occasionally, ondef 
tdapted circiinisianceB, appears to he very serVKeahle. BM 
Ibe large and eiCreme use of it is now found lo bo injuiiou* M 
the nervous system, causing a derangement of the geneHl 
health and an abbreviation of human life. 4 Thus, in all thingl^' 
* Amoni ibe Uituka, in lbs groat Tartar plain, wslared by ihs Oik 
"nauunf hdone inlbia ceunlry wiihout taa, whlcb Is hanifeil raiud ■ 

mil 11 Willi lu 1 after uBCb person its nm oae or tiin '»^^«P"jA 

Iwttkn.aM I 
rMsiof bMJr, 

_, ^.ndll*4nu» 

lawni ihim ibe m, whliih m dnnh with ii at all boon. I Mb* 

■ unSsachalimulanta."— lb. " " ' ^i 

I, In Monwra, "Th8 conniry irnwi In ibDndaMe, ICJ 
ale plantc-Blled kilT It isdi)ed.aiht raduced afvaiiiw[ 



■narlvncBil tu anlmllnK rik 
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aoiente enjoyment and aelf-govenimg reenlaiiona are indu- 
peimble to laBling comfort and unrepented pleaaure," It u 
liie great purpoao of our Creator that wo ahoQld acqiiiro this 
^Mmtanmus desite, and power, and habit of Belf-ma»tery j 
U>d he has made it also one of hie universal laws, that wbai- 
evet u the heal for any one lo do. and the most salutary for 
him to use, always beeomes, by his adoptiti^ and persevering 
U practiBB il, as pleasurable as any ocher thing that would be 
^ntlQ'liigi always most cuduringly so, and free from the evil 
WBBBqDflocea by which temporary eujoymenla, that bring fn- 
WeeTilBSO alien and so generally, sadden baman Lfe. It 
BUj not be unusefu! to yon to subjoin the eiperimcnts which 
hate been made as to [he latious digeslibility of the diffeient 



ir food.( 



irlyliigdii 



^iMiMrtaii 



teABBntFy da In ibeir clotbn 
meliblHii and IlitK;-aTii; 



BMHHh Hwin. In W. ■'Journey lo Ibo Folsr Sea," iMnlkni, tkU 
JtjStqii llj oai willKiul flnl Ibr Die or rit days, Jn Ibe ntait btOt- 

■Mil»*T«MUii| labauo. and tiy wnllni lili DunilU wRb a UiUa iiww. 
finiWwnHer nlu It oiili mall Mijunr or iiilriiuoui n)lilnn*,nw« 
■iiiifcrniinin ilii liiil II lili ilMlTcofl^i iDil Dr. WiMi lus nniiAaS, 
llM' «■ • jBomiiir, " when ussd wllb mflte and aftar the Turkiab ftiMl- 
fcjjBljJjjBlarllerMonU 10 ibo lanta tat mfra^lM to Iha "pMa, 

t Br, fcaBBMHii, oribo Unicrt Sum, bating iho oppononliy ofintra- 
AhIib nod inlo * youiig Csnodlaal alonucb, and of wLlbdrswIog tt aa 

*F*«niiOU.— Rice, (loiled ion. wa« pfrrwiTy niDTBriBd Inlii utiyls In 
«» b»y. Saeo, In nil houiand ihtts quMiera. Tapioca and bMlpj, In 

ManBbiMnaiid ahiir. Carrou, boiled, In ibreehaara and iquiiur. 
iwiw^nw.in iwDlunrBandaluiir, boiled. in four Houra; Timgar 

T^ftr Fanni.— Ap(>lM, awem andripr, obb bout and a lulf; iDBliow, 
tWllHiiMl aaor and bard, neaity Uime. A niellow pucb, in one boor 
■dalnir- 



LETTER XXXV. 

It wnttett Ktaritif 



—WhiU umidonim 


mtoiu.— T*« frw ,Vo«c™ q^JbiHKlH. 


mifi ami icniJU k 


Mr DS.R Son 




It has already b*o 


1 intimated to you thai the history of otu 


WOrid ii div[aiblo it 




iml uid the super. 


Btural. Each of these is as real u thi 


Other, and they should ahke be the Bubject* of our intdloct- 


aal attention. No 


utelligenl person wnuld deaira to temui 




r \ for the absence of cither ivdt luve u 


unavoidable vacuity 


in his mentil atoie by thn deficiancy rf 


hiir, Bms. DoilHl, ihr 


» hann. Floanden, mad. ibres boon nl I 




d boiled, fmchour*. 


■'Fouii'iiY.— Turkey. va»rA, mo luon Md ■ kUf: kiUid, M 
minuiM RKire. Wild goDiR, nnuA, loo noon ud i bale OH^k 

fri««ed.<i»ot>oar.,iSflS'r«,u««n. Fowl., boUed or nJiilirS 


b«iT.. RDa«ed divJa, 


RKir. boBm ; ud. If wtid, biir ■■ kHrnn. • 


■'SuTCHaas' MUT.- 


■«™«1 Ww, Plga' ftK, bolM or (Had, anite* 


Vanaon >ink, balM, a 


mn'i.tiwilwiiii. Si>i«liii pU, two bain and I bair. HDUn.bMM 


orlxiUad. i&mnoun; 


nut«f. a auner mon. Beer, ftnb band > 








liaunaadiLf^nHS 


wed. three boars : laislv aalled and baUad, tarn 


fll, H-eHaarsindasnirter Va.l,nnlM,(w 


llBU«;frM,)»,lfann 




"E>«..-Raw,I»Qb 




lionn;li.rdbirtlrti.rfr 


ed.bairanheBtlonpir. 


"MIL.-- T-oboon 


Cunard, hak«!, ■»„ beura »d ibree qoulM. 


Bmtac aad chuse, tbr 
bmn. 8DBt.tbuihiKin 




".^irsi-ri; ~. . .... -. -n.™. . ^„ ,„, ™ 


Dr. Patla. Dr. PreuL, ai 


d Dr. Wilson Philip. ; bul Ihoy all a(M IbH 
Ij dlGeeled of meal ; while Ibwia man aoUM 






boUod meat mare Iban IHRil dre»ed any am 1 


■jr:«fl<(h«oilyIO>d 
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what is omitteil. Both miist be acquired for the mind to be 
complete, and both mual be oblained br adapted aludj. No 
btowledge walks of itself into the humnn mind ; what is 
moat obTious, indeed, is soon diaccmcd. and tho easieat and 
mOBt geDerall)' aiUined, All nWUFal obiccta or our sight and 
OBiB ire or this deacnptian, eo la an thsy eicite aenBatiooB 
in our consciouenesi ; and dajlf life grsduaUf auppliiu ua, 
Wilhoul trouble, with all the information iHat ia necessary to 
US of Ihia deacription ; but what is more locondite oi distant, 
and 10 be known by roanning and uifoience. or by auperioc 
communicslion, requires closer allentiod, further aearco, pi- 
lieat exsmitiaiion, eilemal aids, careful discrimination, and 
enli^tened judgment. The abstruae and the supematursl — 
whatever does not accrue from prcaeni aenae, but deminds 
inreatigatiDn, or must be revealed before we can know — will 
■Iwaya be of the latter character, and, therefore, alwayti of the 
nioH intellectual species of human knowledge. We aJl can 
feel wbat louchea ua, or see nhat is in light before us ; but 
what requires communication, thought, and peDelratioD, will 
be alw^i a later and less cammon attainment. The nalunl 
will, iherefore, he the first stage of our mental education, and 
the moat familiar as well aa mosl universal. It will like- 
•ii»e be the foundation and preparation for all that is heyoud 
it. But the inquiring mind will not be HStlslied with what 
ii only a portion of eiisting reality ; it will always aspiie to 
know wfialeTer is additionally knowable. It will, therefore, 
nek and study the aupematural science of the world we live 
in, (rom every aource that can imparl it to ua. The natural 
ii comprised in the material and the human ; the lapematu- 
til nil! bo that which is beyond these and superior to them ; 
md wiuit is so will be whatever is Divine. Tho material 

n). «nd ejihihit ihia to us j but the Divine agency is alone 
the canae and origin of all that ia supernatural, and from 
Olnne aources we moat seek our knowledge of it. 

The preceding letters have endeavoured to eiplain to you 
Aa lopica of our aacred history which were most connected 
t«*h the natural branches of it. The ayalem which our Ccea- 
tw has eatsbliahed for the contmuance and multiplication of 
tlii himian populations, the laws and course of their birtb and 
itMh, the natural economy of thoir human life, the nndMB M 
^itmatT of titB soul ; the proviiion tnbdo fm oui ■•■■Hafl 
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numbers multipljf] 
\B reffulBtiDQ* which the heilur 
a laid befiHe 



■ubaiBtence, and for its cnlnigemenl 
the larietieB of anr food, uid (he Teg 
fiil ate oC il requires, have been laid before jon, with 
eiplanatoty iletaila. The plans and parposea of oui Diiiof 
Sorenign, in thoae deparlmenta of hia earthly admiiuatratiaq, 
hare been also deduced and stated, as the occuioiu new 
for considering them. The princ^lea which were infeirel 
hare been elucidated by sucb facts as would conduce W 
prove and illustrate them latisfaciorily to you ; and thus «• 
nave attempted to review the most importaol subjects of tfa* 
natural division of OUI general theme. It remains for us no« 
to advancB to the other grand depaitmeni of it to which w* 
have alluded — the Divine or supernatural agencies snd intm- 
positions which have been acting in our world, concurrent^ 
with Its natural causations and iheir eequonccs. The Divioi 
(opita of human thought can never cease to bo interealing to 
it. from the infinite iinportance of the coosequencea which UM 
attached to them ; nor will it be poaaible for the mind to It 
itself from them. However nnwelcomed or undeured, tl 
will obtrude themselves frequently into the recollectioo. Thp 
possibilities which may spring Erom them, no human indtff" 
ence or dislike can destroy. They will come at their 01 
time snd in their own way. The future will be b futuia Ifl 

usi and muai arrive ; and we cuinot ivoid glancing upon 'A 

or extinguish always some aniiety sboat it. The "' 

lectual and reflective the general mind become 

what is connected with God and inunonality. aj . 

next state of being and eventual destination, will be • aubjsiA 

of earnest inquiry and frequent meditation. Our comn " 

aenae will lak%thia direction in proportion as it is more 

lightened by knowledge, and as the judgment becomes m 

expanded and sedate. 

That there is and always has been a supernatural tjiUI 
and conrse of things in the world, seems tc ' ' '' 

clearest deductions at our reason, from the ti 
celve and believe that our earth, and its living and thinking i^ 
habitanla, have bean the designed and apecial creations o' - 
intelligent Creator. Made on a specific plan, and with Sf 
fie purposes always in view and always in a train of aucces 
kocomphsluDenl, they must have a supernatural histmj b 
lolling to them; for all designa, all pkiu, all puipoaaa, m- 
onlj tuch, according as they have some particulu leaolla j 
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be no design, or pliil^ 

tbcT thing which is to uiec from them, for which they irB 
fbrmed, and to effectuate which tbey have bcsa adopted and 
ftit into action. We know this to a certainty from our unva^ 
lying Bipenence m onr own aiid in all other human produc- 
tjons and transactiona. If we deaign, we deflign avmsthiiw ; 
if we plan, it is to make or do Eomething which we conceiTe 
vriien we plan, and Tor which we plan. All our purpoasi 
have also fiitute reaiilta in view, towards which they are di- 
rected, end have ail a ptocssB for their eieculioa. Mind, 
■rtether m our Creator or in ounselvea, mnai act on tbeea 
piincipleB, and lo the produetion and promotion of whatevei 
tl devises, intends, or reBotves npon. But whatever the Divine 
pCFWer designs, means, or efiectiiales, must, as contrasted 
with what man so doea, be Bupcrhnman — be what mankind 
do not and cannot do ; and when the material attucture of 1 
mtnre baa been formed, whatever further or extra agenciaa or 
opentionB are introduced into it or effected in it, must he 
heyrnid what the establiahed course of nature does or can occa- 
aion; that is, it must be aupematutal. Therefore, whsteTar 
ia done in our world after its first creation, and In human 
dhin after mankind were brought into eiiatencei wrtuch 
DeidieT roan nor the material Uws of nature could OC them' 
nhrea occasion, must be the results and consequences of et 
dqieitiunnn and supert]Btura1 aaency, and therefore of that 
Brine who only can exercise auch. The deseri])tion of it will 
be adracriplion of what is of this cbamcter ; and the historir 
of tia operations cannot but be a supernatural history, or a 
Inaloiy of what is supernatural or auperhuman. Such a his- 
Ury there must be in the wortd, if the actions of such agem^ 
he anywhere recorded ; because, unless the Deity hse done 
DOthii^ at all in our Elobe or with his human race since the 
moment of their hrat Creation ; unless from that time he hia , 
irholly withdrawn from them end entirely abandoned them^ 

' W have acted, in some respect or other, in and with 

turaj and human world which ha has creal«di All 

ana muat be supernatural agency, and all agency 

the subject of narration or history ae soon and as 

~ occnra. There' may be no hisloniui lo obsorre il 

1 words and phiasea of human lang,u»!»^ tas 

biilory of it capable ot beiMg tocntSai. S^ '"»■ 
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of Ihal life ; but while Ihey remain eotely in Ihe indiyidu^i. 
own consciouBnoas and memoiy, they are but lU inlellectM 
hialwy, known to no une eke, yet aa ccrWinly exmling u|f 
they were desccibed in Edphubetical chaiaclon. When ll|| 
ideal hislorf o( soy one ia meant to he nude known to ottuif 
who may live hereafter, or who did not see what he knoM 
the facta that were in the individnol^a eiperieoce, and whim 
exiM alter that only in the indiiidual'a mind, aie IlieD alMm 
in >uch conventional word* an the society he livea in uaes, ajU 
•a will awake in the muids of those who read the ume idan 
u aie in hia own, and aa he, fn>Di thai, eipieaaea for theii if 
foimation. When this is done, the ceai and ideal hiato^^ 
converted into viBible and readable liialory ; and thi«, is 
his death, becomea the only hiatoiy eitant in th 
what ho has so done and narrated. If he ever ci .._ , ,^ 
OGlual and intellectUHl hialory Us wiUiog, or tij woid* M 

Dtheta who give il a lettered shape, it cannot be knowD fi- 
any oae, but remains solely in his own mind, and depaju wn ' 
thai to whatever future locality this may be placed jd. BJt ' 
still the incidents have occurred, whether he deacribsa thanl 
or nol. Their reality and their certainly are therefarB duUnil 
lioiDhis description and hulependent of il. Hia oarnliie^t.' 
hia words are only after ajipcndagos to the actual fact. Tiif 
ue hat the vehicles of its commonii^ation to otbars, and oM 
the circiunslencee which they are employed to delinBate. 

Hence I would allege, (hat unleaa the Deity reammMa 
and deserted his earth and hunun race the inalant allw M 
formed them, and has sever noticed them since, there mutf 
have been his aupemalural agency in it, and therefore ■ aupW- 
natural hislory of that agency to be narrated, la be put ntfo 
words, to be msde known to others, according aa he ibmlU 
or should not mean hia human creatures to be acquainlad witll 
ii Tf ho ,.hnoo tn .-,( Yiiihout laButind biowing of hia op- 
id not, of oDutae, cause anj accoonU H 



^ then he w 
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bs inmed of what he did. But whutever agencv he exerted, 
•ndwhUerei minifeststions he should make o( hhnself which 
Iw wiibed them to be ippriied of, it la obvious that he would 
aelBCt utd c«iue >ome proprc pernons to be tlie humui instni- 
monla lo descTibe, m bumsn words, such of his operations ind 
NTeUtious Bs lie should intend to be subjects of human knowl- 
•dga, *ai Che pemiuienl property of human nature. 

Now the tendency, and aim. uid effect of all our precedine 
conBspondeDce have been to show, by the contemplation ana 
damoulnlMin of every part of natare, of huinvi life, and of 
linmMi history, that our world never has been deserted by itj 
Graator, aod was. from ita beginning, never meant to be bo 
abandoned- They iuve fl:ihibited plans and purposes eEtend- 
iBg far beyond the mere creation and the period of ita material 
completion. Its taws have been ihown to be those of con- 
liDued agency, of successive operations, of a couise of things 
nquiiing steady adjustment, and of perpetual variations, iapt 
>Jw»i within Innits, and liarnu>nizea constantly into regular 
n«nft«. The aiipect of the whole jscsents everywhero ^e 
fetfnte* of aupenntendence. direction, and govDtnment — of 
Mii«, gradations, proceat, progreation, foreseeing punioaea, 
Md •volving ends. The niorS govermnent of Che Creator 
inpliec hii moral agency iu human affairs. There cannot be 
tbonl gaverrunent without nwral agency, for all government 
it lyeocy, and is meaning and observing agency ; and all 
Pinna government, whether declared or not, whether seen oi 
noaeen, Imoun oi unknown, nrusl he supeiiutural govem- 
Bwiit ajut supernatural agency { it must, as such, have a au- 
paoiatural huiory attending it ; and whan this is narrated for 
gooant or future inforuiation, in Che words of hmnan Ian- 
gHW*, it will be a eupematural history of aupemaCural events, 
#C oT Choaa which have been done by supernatural agency, and 
ikanfbra by tiim Isoai whom alone such operations can pio- 
aai^ This will be always disIincC from Che civil history of 
lb* world, and )iuppleiuentary to it. 

Thai the Deity should make known to mankind all that ho 
dOH, or chinks, or says, it would be folly to eipect. His lo- 
liaWi being always those of a power invisible to mortal orgvna 
•f nglU, can nevar be in themselves perceived by us ; Oiey 
MuiH be ^»eciBUy described to us for our cognisance of (hem ; 
4dd being of this uomaterial and inteUeciual character, only 
fOOhe^Wmaahetbilrkiiilto be made known to us can appear. 

Vol III.—H n 
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or win be put into a form that we can understand. AH the 
rapematural history which we can have of him and his agency 
will be that which he selects and determines to be the sub- 
jects of oar knowledge. When he resolves on such things 
being a portion of our intellectual information, he chooses and 
causes the persons he deems fittest to be the human organs 
and instruments of describing and recording them ; and tMse, 
in pursuance of such his wm, and assisted by his influences 
so far as these are needed, then narrate them truly in their 
written compositions to be the perpetual knowledge and in-' 
struction of our social and individual world. 

To suppose that the Deity meant his human creatures to 
know nothing concerning him, or his intentions, or wishes, 
but to be always totally ignorant of his existence, will, or pur- 
poses, is incompatible with the idea and belief of an intdligent 
Creator, of his benevolent nature, of his superintending ad- 
ministration, and of his moral government. But what is in- 
consistent with ^ese must be untrue, and therefore we may 
deem it to be erroneous not to conclude that he has both de* 
sired and designed to be known by his human race. But, if 
80, then we may be sure that he has made such manifestations 
and communications of himself and of his feelings, and wishes 
and intentions, as would give them just ideas of hhn, and 
attach them to him. Whatever precepts and instructions it 
was necessary to impart to them for their benefit such a Being 
would not withhold, nor ever discontinue that superintend 
ence and preserving care which their welfare would require. 

But to have thus acted, and not have such agency and in- 
terpositions narrated in a written history, and thereby recorded 
for the information of all his human race, would be inconsist- 
ent with his own purposes, as well as with the wisdom and 
benevolence of his nature, and with the philandiropy wfaidi 
such attentions display. He has chosen, since the delate, 
to make his human race a series of short generations. Inis 
fact alone would make a written history of these special agen- 
cies and communications necessary which he desired them to 
know. If man had been one continuous and immortal being, 
he would have been always his own historian,and have needed 
no other. He would have himself beheld all that occurred, 
and would not have required annals or transmitted accounts 
of what in any age had taken place. But, living only a limited 
number of years, each generation dies and dqwrts «wa.y with 
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iH the knowledge it haa received ; and ihc succeeding gen- 
KUiom whicb ahse lequire to have writlen histoties of whu 
tecnned bi tbeii |>redecesB0r8, or will be ignoranl of it. The 
uatoiT of >U the Divine interpositiOQe becomea, therefore, 
MHential to the human knowledge of this by those who lire 
n the HiccBeding periods ; and, therelbre, onr reasan aSBurea 
■a ^t, aa certain as there have been special operalions and 
CiTeUtionB of the Deity to his human race at any preceding 
nu, so cetlain is it that he rnuBt have caused them lo ho re- 
Mnded for out information concerning them, and must hsVQ 
Hken caie [hat authentic hialories of them should always be 
k eiiitenGe, that we may become truly acquainted with them. 
TniiB lecoiding hisloiy must he in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
K there is none in ciistence; for no other artcient wiitinn 
In the world beliire our Saviour's time protend to give the 
Uitoiy of the Divine manifeslationa and revelations except 
thoee books. They carry this diatinctiou inseparably with 

lhBa> There is noiliing else like them ; nothing elee of ihi* 

— ._ 1 ,. .. I... , , , ^ jjIj^ nanate* 



Egypt, tlie 

|ioMenty from that country, snd the Divine opentions and 
commiuucaliona which then *nd subsequently took place in 
tta kmasn world. In theiie we have a seriea of the aupertut- 
Hll ■^eneies of the Deity, and of instmctions and precepts 
bom hun, and of those interferences and revelations which he 
«k»e lo exhibit lo us. But nothing like these is to be found 
Mprilere in what has come down to us from the ancient 
Klaolnre. We may, therefore, always lake up these wHh an 
iiloDeBlDal certamty that we have in them the authentic 

Mtntiuna of the Divine dealinga with mankind, or else that 
Ihin ia no hiatocy of these in ciislence ; which would be tan- 

■oBimt to DOne having occurred— a supposition in absolute 

eonlndictioa with the facta of an intelligent creation and an 

kUH^enl Creator. 

Vima these we learn that it baa been his plan to raise np 

one pailjcular nation to be the subject of his immediate gOT- 

eatiODS snd reveUtiona ; to descrihe these in nritten hialories 
wd dncumentii, for the knowledge of all other 
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ages, and to preserve siich records throu^ all the atoniMr And 
vicissitudes, and devastations of tifme aiM rerolutions, so that 
they might never be lost to mankind, but alwi^s remmin as 
the true and authentic accounts of what the Dei^ has qM- 
cially dcme and taught, and has desired his human race to kaom. 
The Jewish people have been the nation that was femied and 
used for this purpose. They have been the depositories and 
preservers of the supernatural history of the worid : and to 
them we are indebted for all that we know of it until our Sav- 
iour came. On them he exercised his immediate govemment, 
and manifested the principles and laws on which be conducted 
it, as the contingences arose which called these into action. 
By his dealings, and commands, and ezhortatioDS, and rebukes, 
and councils to them, he has illustrated the system and rules 
on which he guides and carries on everywhere his providential 
administration of human affairs. All that he penormed and 
inculcated in Judea is a monitory representation to ns of the 
laws and principles of his universal goremment of human na- 
ture in all its populations. He chose to make them and their 
history the examples and elucidations of the rules, and plans, 
and purposes on which he conducts his si:^rintendenee and 
government of human nature, in all its stages and positions, 
although nowhere, except in Judea, was his producing agency 
made to be sensorially perceptible and specifically avowed. 

What has elsewhere been carried on invisibly to mortal 
eye was in this country, at such times as^he thou^ proper, 
made manifest to human consciousness, and, in the laqgiuige 
of that people, declared and explained. In their emandpsr 
tion from their Egyptian slavery, the power and opentioos of 
the real Deity, the only and all-ruling Omnipotent, were dis- 
played to their sight and hearing. 'Diey were taught by tiieir 
senses as well as by precepts. Their mind and heart were 
appealed to, that, through them, and from what was done and 
uttered to them, the reason and the feelings of the human 
race, wherever those incidents should become known, might 
be correspondently enlightened and affected. 

For one of the first deductions of our understanding from 
reading the history of these transactions between this nation 
and the Almighty will be, that there is but one and the same 
God in our world and in the universe. He exists and gov- 
erns alike in all ases and places. His moral government mnsl 
therefore everywhere be founded and conducted on the 
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^ He cannot but be the same Being in cverr ags 

.jrdoanbyi and always act, Teel, and think conCinuoUBly ud 
congmoualy tilie himself. Hi> nature i* as immulable as hii 
Meioit]', uid, IhGrefore, in all the moral and intellectual pria- 
ci^ea of his dealings with the Hebrew nation, we see Iba 
niles and principles on which he governs all the secliDiu and 
generations of his human racci ihe feelings and intentiona 
vhich he hag concerning tliem ; and the conduct and the 
gbcdience which he requires and eipecta from alt. 

Bat, u we read the various books which compoae the 
MCted TOlume, wc find in many parts, and especially in the 
latter portion, which contains the writings of the propbeta, 
Ibat the Divine topics ennmerated eitend beyond the Jewidk 
IMtion, and relate to the whole human race at one period w 
•noUwr, and, at length, to all who shall comprise the ulterior 
nnerations who are yet to succeed our own. We find the 
oealiniea declared which have been assigned to the kingdotos 
tiW hate flguied m the world before our time, as ndl u le 

those which arc yet to arise. Hence it is incoateitibia, that 
whal was done, and thou taught and written in Judea, was 
meant to relate to all mankind, and to be for their iniormation 
u well as for the knowledge of the people to whom ihej 
were itnmiidiBtely addressed. Tlfe providential drama, (hot 
(gdiibited and acted in its successive ^enea to the Jewlah 
nation, was intended to be as instiuctiie to us aa to them. 
In all the incidents and promulgations of his will, which there 
finn time to time were eOeclualed, the Deity speaks to aQ 
who may read them, as well as to those who beheld or heard 
IbMB. By these be represents himself as he is, as he acta 
■ad feels, and what he means and desires, and is causing, and 
«3I yet produce, to every age and nation that will make it- 
aOr acquaiDted with these writinga, and from them loam to 
know him. The historical record tranamiu the sacred por- 
U^tDze of God, and of his will, and purposes, and moral gov- 

moaag whom this inealimable volume shall be introducsi]. 

On all these Dinne subiccts of thought and actiofi, the 
Habrew Scriptures ate sacred and authentic oraclea to u*. 
W« have no other source of certainty, or even jf Infprmatton, 
abont those ever inlcreetitig topics up to the jieriQd where 

ihcy lerminate. AlWr them, (no Christian wiitinga of the 

•Mngcliata and apostloa, collected ai ' ' '* 
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Testament, cany on the Dhrine communications to ua, al 
complete the body of the Divine science, which, in its mo* 
mentous value to us, transcends all other knowledge as much 
as eternity surpasses ^e brief space of our human life. 

In the combined volume of both Jewish and Christian Scr^ 
tures, we have the whole of the grand truths as to the Divine 
nature, agencies, laws, meaning, counsels, commands, and 
purposes which have hitherto b^n revealed to as. Without 
these books we should be in utter darkness on all those sub- 
lime, attractive, awful, wondrous, and mysterious subjects with 
which our present welfare, and future iKipes and fears, and all 
that we can desire or expect hereafter, are essentially, and 
inseparably, and unextinguishably associated. For these n^ 
sons I regard them as the most precious possessions wludi 
in this world I can hold. They contain the charters of my 
life and well-being. They are the letters-patent of etomhy 
to us. They present to us the covenanted statutes of our im* 
mortal happmess, or of the hopeless loss of it. In them ths 
path of felicity and glory for ever is distinctly set before uSi 
In them I learn to know who and what my Creator and Sav- 
iour are ; on what principles they govern their moral and in- 
tellectual world ; what they require of me and promise me ; 
what they have done for me and for all ; what they pn^poss 
and are preparing, both in this world and in the next ; what 
rank human nature holds in their estimation, and to ndiat 
destinies they are conducting it ; and what and where will h% 
its final allocation. Nothing else can give me this inesti- 
mable information. To reject it, or to didike the fonn in 
which it comes to us, or to desire that it had come in some 
other way, and to disregard this because it is not ■*M'n**thing 
else, would be such an absurdity in me, such a childu^ hu* 
mour, and so contrary to what my jud^ent dictates, and to 
the conduct I ought to pursue, that I cannot withhold my 
belief and confidence in the intellectual treasure which is here 
made the available property of us all. I would not exchange 
this conviction for the empire of the world. That would Be 
fugitive and temporary to me. But the Scripture certainties 
and promised blessings will abide with me, if I can gain themf 
for ever and ever. Even now they satisfy and enlighten my 
reason ; they sooth and dehght my feelings ; give me Divine 
realities to think of, and spred an irradiation on the scenery 
of future time, which makes death but the portal of a ngion 
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W imnoTUli^ — * silent conveysnca lo an pier-enlsfging 
[Micity. Reid uid itudy your Bible with this impreanion, 
' and with these views, and on these reecODingB ; and, the lao- 
nr you live, the mare you will ippteciate and consutl it ; and 
^rivel BTcry yeai o/ ynur earthly UTe, [ruth, and wiadom, and 
hupineBS miiiL it. 

1 am aware, becauss, when I wga young, I felt it cayBslf, 
dul there is, at first, a kind of indisposition in the mind to 
Aink that a miiiculons history can be true. We see no such 
STCOla during our owa hie, and it seems strange that theia 
wen such things in former tune. But so, for the same rewKm, 
b Meoied to me as strange and as bard to believe that such > 
mo, (D all-cDnqueriog and irresistible as Nebuchadneixar, 
did saddaidy rise up, and defeat and subdue every nation he 
aOaeked ; when, lo ! aa [ was mediating on these thmgs, an 
rakmwn yonng heulenant of artillery, wbose very name had 
been nnheant of before, blazed suddenly before us, and, in 
three or four months, more unexpectedly still, became the coo- 
qifenu of Italy, VBnqiushEd srmy after army u if h« was aome 
ficat nugieian, moving and acting everywhere as if with 
nqisniatunJ power. Nothing was more eitnLordiDuy at 
■wmad more miraculous, vfithout being really so, to those 
wtw were ahve in \736 and mending to political eventa, 
tiiu the extraordinary achievements of Napoleon Boiupaite 
h iha spring and summer of that year. I shall never forget 
lbs ubnmding impression they maOR. I could haidly believe 
Iha KHKnmla, however official, which I was almost daily read- 
fcv. Cortainly, taking in all the circumstances, nothing like 
■I nd occurred, in the same space of time, in sach an ags 
nd eooDtry. against such sdrersahes, and with such results, 
in hieCory before. Events and things arc not, therefore, xut' 
Inw oc incredible because they are new, strange, eitnundi- 
BKT, ai^mrently unaccountsble, or unlike those with which we 

msonable, and that they arose from my ignorance, with ■ 
degree of cowardice of mind, in dishking to accredit whu 
tdten donbted or objected to. The spirit arose of oiaiaining 
•nd jndging for myself, and of acting firmly on the rosulla, 
«Dd of uopting and adhering to what, on fair and enlarged 
iaomry, I found to be the truth. 

Tbe invest igtitiona which I (hen pursued conducted ma to 
1h* conelanons I have eipreeaed. Supernatural agBncr I 
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perceived to be the necessary and natural companion of a 
providential superintendence and moral government of ths 
world, and of its planned creation by an intelligent Creator. 
Under such circumstances, its absence would he the inciedir 
ble thing, not its presence and operation. Natural agencies 
would he always employed to do vAt^ natural causes can e^ 
feet ; but supernatural agencies alone can perform whatever 
is requisite or expedient to be done beyond the ordinary causes 
of thmgs. All Ihvine revelations must be of this nature. The 
trees, Uie rocks, the clouds, the winds, or the animals cannot 
talk to me of God, or make known to me his will. The son 
has no articulate voice, nor is the moon a legislator. The 
fabric of nature can show me the marks and tokens of his 
creative mind and power, and of the goodness and kindness 
which directed their operations. But beyond this testimoi^ 
to his existence and agency in their formation they can give 
me no intelligence about mm ; that must be conveyed to us 
from himself, and the means and circumstances of that con- 
veyance must always be supernatural and miraAukras. Mirac- 
ulous manifestations of himself, miraculous coomiunicatiiHia 
of his mind, and will, and laws, and purposes, must therefore 
have taken place in ancient times, in order that we should be 
acquainted with what he desires us to know. We can leam 
this in no other manner. Hence it is one of. his grandest 
laws in his human world, that when his plans and purpoeeo 
require preternatural interposition of his power, it shall alwaya 
be exerted ; but, with the unusual occasion, the unusual agency 
ceases, and the extraordinary result no longer occurs. While 
it acts, it always corresponds with the reason for its occur* 
rence, and with the superhuman impulse which can alone pro- 
duce it. Such interferences are not wanted in the established 
course and usual sequences of nature, and are no part of the 
general plan of its regular phenomena. They come into it, 
like the comets into our solar area, only when they have spe- 
cific purposes to fulfil, different from the daily state of things, 
and which the ordinary agencies and movements are incom- 
petent to effect. It would, then, be as unwise in the govern- 
ing intelligence not to introduce and commission such Ofpeok' 
tions to cause what he intends, as it would be unnecessary, 
and therefore not beneficial, to apply this at any other time. 
Hence no miracles are done for sport or display. None 9f- 
pear like a juggler's tricks or an impostor^ knavery. It w«a 
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on Ihw principlo tlul our Sariour rofused to vnale anj, mtitif 
to gratify Herod or the Phorifleea. All hiB aupornatural oper* 
■ilionn wojo done with h moral purpose and for a moral end, 
ind gmded by an aocutate judgment. He did not elfecl 
ibeaa by violating the Aduisting laws of nature, but by ealai- 
giog the agency of smh as were in operation, or by inlrodu- 
cingunong these others which were then dormant or of greater 
po^er. Keep yooi mind from adiaicting the deluding pbnue 
that any miracles lecoided in the Scripture* are violation* of 
the lews o( nature. There can be no miracle but what ie 
pulbnned by the powers of the Almiehty ; and what he efiecta, 
01 autborues others in his name and as his act lo efleclnate, 
ii nerer 8 violatiDn of his tiatunl laws. It is either en in- 
crease of the action of aome existing law or mains ; a bring- 
ing inIA visible operation some latent, or more distant or qui- 

putienlar locahtyof some superior law. Alt these are eienta 
which neither the usual mechanism of nature nor human pow- 



into the hnll of a ship or the floors of a dwelling-house. An- 
other power must thus operate upon it for any of these pur- 
poses. Id these, human mmd, will, and agency must work 
npon it with an intending purpose, and thus new-shape and 

any department of his nature, or on any of its substances oi 
indiriduals, what the established order of things or the skill 
of man caimot effect, he specially actuates the moving power 
and material things which are already there or elsewhere in 
•lertion, to act with a new force and in a new direction for 
the apixiCii: completion of the specific end he has in view, and 
then ■ nurscle takes place, T^us, lo make a path for bu I*. 
nditM through the Red Sea, he caused " a strong east wind 
all that night"' to operato upon (he waters till they were di- 
Tided and driven up, as into a wall, on each side, leaving a 
odiUle of dry ground during th<^ time of his people's passage. 
Wbm they were safe, the eitraardiiuuy action of the suspends 
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ing wind was nude to ce&ae, " ind the sea relumed U ll« 1 

■tiengtb when the morning sppeued ;"' iu walera nnkdom j 

to [hall iuubI Iciel. and all iheir lutunl Uwm cune inlo in- ] 

mediate opention ; and this natural action of these nilml ' 
liwi was quite lutlieient to ovorwhelai the pumiing FlumJi 
end all hia lioata. No miiaculou* impulse or cnciey wai then 

neceasaij ; " the depths coveiwi thorn ; Ihcy sank unto lb* ' 

Thus, all the miratles of God are but an increased actioB 
□T a new ducct^ou given to oxislir^ natural laws, which none 

local presence and applicalion of i tnoie diatant law, whicli. 
till IhuB comiDinded, was operating eleewhere. This local I 
application, in particnlai places, of more remote Uwi of na- 
ture, is a part of its established plan. The «eanun beholdi 
this in eveiy atotm thai shakea hitn. He sees the distant las 
of niturs riae up •iaihly frain the edge of hie honion id a 
■mall black cloud. No such ia about him as he i* aBnitdir ' 
gliding an the peaceful wave. But the law thai was else- 
where, the feariul agency that can convulse the ocean nhoi it 
eomea ovei it, toon approacheB. and throws into (centendoul 
agitition the 6oi>da which it can maaler while it it kcting upD* 
them. At length it departs from thai ItKalily, and traTsI* 
again into a diatgnl region, to produce siuular effect* thett. 
All raina are of this description. They bring from other pelt* 
taws and agencies whiah were abiding there, either aboTS it 
beyond, and also the lualenal subatincB which they iCtnU 
into immediate neighbourhood and conlacl with the diatael 
where thej tall, 

'When natural oauaea move and act only aa it has been ra> 
dained and provided in (he appointed plan and coun* of ak 
ture that they shall move and lel, [heir operation ia aol mine- 
ulous. The miracli! brgiiis when that effect hegim whitk 
the ealahlished mechanism of nature cannot produce. Thk 
was elTected when Elijah, in competition with the priest* oT 
Baal, left the decision of the niorat conteat as to the reelil)' of 
the Jehovah whom he proclaimed to the displayed will ef Ui 
awful Master. A local direction waa invisibly given bj lb* 
Supreme Iniiaible, whum all things obey, to a sufficient bodf 
of electric fluid not sc that moment there m an ■ccumolu*' 
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NMe; tnd the Sbij BlreBm came instantly Ciirni Ihe parts 
whsM it was in quieKence or diffusion, »nd was datted down 
ID obedience to the Alnughty mandate upon Ihe BlMr which 
il wu commiEBioned la inname.* Heic was no law of nature 
(iolUed ; but s reetins and a distant one was broughl from 
■Dolber place, and put into such an ener^ and collectire force 
as accompliaiied Ihe intended purpose. By doing this, it man- 
ifested Ihe reality of the Deity bj its presence and operation, 
because only he could so change its locality, and so intmedi" 
■loly and specilically apply it. The people felt this, and ex. 
prened their coniiction of it from the deciding result. f Thia 
is quite intelligible to us by what happens in the operatior 
man's intelligence. In those grand naial and military oj 
tioQS which are so exciting in hisUity, ate Instances of 
bed transfer of laws of nature from one region to another by 
buman agency. It was thus that Nelson earned the liemen- 
doua laws of nature, which his ships of war contained in their 
qiiie«ent state, from the coasts which he had been guarding, 
■croM the whole breadth of the Mediterranean, into the Bay 
of Aboukir, to put Ihora there into that terrific action which 
£nt riioak the aecondency and power of the French republic, 
and first checked the, till then, irresistible Bonaparte. So 
tld> BitraordinsTf general, at a future day, transferred, with a 
rapidity elmOBt unequalled, his military laws of nature, instra- 
menta, and agencies, from their resting state at Boulogne and 
diowbere, to overwhelm so deeisira^' the astonished Mack 
U tllm and Menningen. The difference between these opera- 
ItotH and the Divine miracles wa have been alluding to is, 
Ihit man has subjected some of the laws of nature to his pow- 
er, and can use and apply tham to a certain extent, and in such 
ways aa these, but no further ; and what man and nature can 
do of themseWes is no miracle. It is when laws of nature 
are used and directed to do what a aupethtiman and eapemat- 
mal power and intelligence can alone move and guide them 
to afectaate, that the miraculous phenomenon appears, and, 
fcf ^^learing, bears in its result, as il were, the inscription 
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felt and ezpresBed—'^The Lord I Hi is Om God." Ha a 
tnd will do, at all timot, what he ahall deem proper. £ 
conealte no mortal being as to the period, place, or manner 
hifl interpoeitions. He forms lus own plans, executes hi» on 
purposes, and introduces his interfesencee by his own sacn 
will and judgment, whenever he thinks them necessaiy ai 
chooses to apply th«n. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

Jt<ft mud PrevalfHoe i^Pagani9m in tk€,fi/th enUmn ^fi^ tk$ Ddui 
— lU IMeterimu J^ecU and S€{f''perp€tuation.--'Jmtman Cautea co 
tinuedt and could not subvert it. — Divine Interpotition^ dy am inidU 
ualPro etu, €$MntM both for ReUgioua and Moral TWlion and h 
provontnt* 

Mt dkar Stdnkt, 
The supernatural agency which was exerted in the produ 
tion of the deluge, and of the terrestrial alterations and nc 
formations of surface which accompanied it, has been alreai 
stated in the former ports of our correspondence.* Wh( 
the waters had been withdrawn from such parts of the eai 
as were to be, at that time, inhabited by the renewed race 
their numbers increased, Noah and his tamily descended frc 
the ark, and began the cultivation of the ground from whi 
they were to subsist. The Deity communicated himself fu] 
to them, and gave them his commands, and promised the 
his protection and blessings.! But, as soon as the new ge 
orations arose, he deemed it proper to exert another int^ 
rence in their affairs, and this was to produce that diviai 
and separation of their general body and social aggregati 
into distinct portions of population ; and to urge these to m 
tie apart from each other, in order to grow up into independc 
tribes and nations, mostly, or for a long time, unconnect 
with each other, as we noticed in the former letters.^ Amo 
the consequences of this dispersion was that great divers 
of habits, qualities, actions, and attainments which in timf d 

^ See Vol. n., Letter XXII. t Gen., e. tx. 

t See Vol. U., Lettera XXU. and XXIV. 
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IjKiffaiahed nmkind failo two terj conlraated conditions — the 
WrBized vA the oneiriliied. Both these atalet of society 
mxn been kIio metitioned to you, ind an outline na« dnwn 
"tf the ^ncipol nalians of anliqutty^ which became proniinenl 
In Ibe wDild for their civilizing impraTcmente and intellectual 
cnltintian.* 

No further tntctpoaitianB of Divine agency occuired in tho 
UatOTT of muiliind from the time o( thig diBpersion for a pe- 
liod of 33S ^ears. During that interva), the Human nice were 
left to multiply and act in (he several localities of their popu- 
boona, according to their natural lans and clicumBtances. 
The region* of the earth which they were then occupying ap 
pear to have been those which lie between the MediiertaJican, 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the nonhem mountains of Asia, 
tndptiDcipslly io Syria, in its largest sense, and in Beypt. 

Tne most remarkable feature at this age of the world, which 
■rase in all these populations, and became the general charac- 
ter of tho human mind in that stage of its growth, was a dis- 
like to the aclua] government of the real God of nature, and ■ 
AetiitiaD into that theory of Deity, and into those practices of 
"Idigioiu worship which we commonly call paganam or he>- 
'Vmmn. As Noah and his sons had a clear revelation from 
'Ood of bimseif, specially to them, it ia dillicull, from the ab- 
iRDce of detailed history on this point, to account for the oii- 
IMi nid Diiiversal adoption of such faUl mistakes ; except that 
'fte taonl obedience teijuired by our Creator was then, and 
been, unpalatable, meonvenient, and unptao- 
icile self-will and aelf-patification with the 
vnuf reason and leproving memory, doubts and disbelief 
Itcre circulated and cherishea a» to the ojiisting ideas shout 
fkm; u>d a difierent hypotheaia was invented by some, and 
'WoMed by all. that fae either was not in being at sJl, or was 
Ite wtet he bad been represented to be. Other ideas of Un 
t^ipoe Btaited and encaoiaged, until the impression becune 
i^nml that such a Being, if he exialed, had no concern with 
tStt woiU, but thst this contained many gods instead of one, 
RM of ■ different kind and charscter from what be had sp- 
f^^ml to be. The opimon also arose that these were or could 
n« nndered viaible to human sense, and brought to dwell 
{piMlf nuiAiiid, md coold be gratified and propitiated by hu- 
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nun cercmonieB, b; oSehnga of food and fragrar 
the sMrificB and burning of aninials, whor- - - 
GBnding particles, tA extricated by the fls 

to be nourished or pleaacd by. The sun, moon, and plinetSi 

fint obirctB that were conceived to be the divinitiei of ihi i 
world, but afterward oiher inventiona were added la dien. 
Eaypt thousht that its deities assumed the form of particular 
animals, and lived in them, and therefore placed these in iB 
temples as the subjects of its worship. But the prevailiiic 
tendency was to make human figures of wood or itone, and I 
to suppose thai, in these, when placed in consecrated man- 
■iona, the divinities they preferred and fancied asviaJly resided. [ 
When Ibis cuslom was established, idolatry was added to pol- I 
ytheism, and the combination of theee two systems, in many 
TorietiES of theories and imaginitionB, became the noly relt 
gion which mantuid, as they enlueed, would retain or uudei- 
stand. These inventions excludM and superseded the ml 
Deity in the human mind. Mankind determined to make llwii 
gods for themselves, and as Itke themselves as possible, and to 
admit and worship no others thin such as ijiey ibus devind 
and framed, and made pleasant 10 their own feeUngs, sod 
familiar to their dailv habits, and with passions, tastes, huraoiin, 
and HcniiCB like tbeir own. They made their gods the imtgt 
or likeness of mnn, instead of raising ihcmselves to bewEut 
they had been designed to be — the image and likeneu of Ih* 
only real God. It would lead me beyond my bounds to aalB 
into the detail and progress of these absurdities, or to Inca 
Ibem to the specific causes from which iheT originated, and 
by which they were modified into all iheit natural varietiea. Il 
is sufficient lo state those main outlines to you, and to deBit 
you to remark that the dclusian has been so infatuatii^ lo tbo 
human mind ; such a fond and popular persuasion, that it 
^iread over all the world, and baa never quitted it. In haan 
times it predoiniiiBted everywhere m it, and eveii still reigna 
the favourite religion of the greatest number of mankind. Il 
luleg and darkens the reason, and perverts the feelings a 
■very part of the globe, eicepl where Judaism and Christiso- 
ity, and their apurious offspring, Mohaoimedaniam, have ss- 
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fna tbn intellectual deeiadation 

out tliii, Judaism would tune again sunk in 

iv twa^eniim, uid uo MohBtnined h ~ 

p£iloM>ph]i would not have in the leut 

dui respect ; becauHeweaee by it^wntiDga, which hovecome 

down to ua, that it was oely inculcating atheisei, snd a con- 

tonpt of all reUgioD on the one bond; oi, on the other, like 

Antoninue, Plotmus, lambhchus. Porphyry, Libaniua, Julian, 

mi Symmscbus, vi»g BLriting lo upbold the favourite pngBD- 

ian bj new leGnemeuls or BtUitiona. and by etriving to incoi' 
pnale with it, for ita support, the new and more lightened 
idoA and reaaoningH which increaaed knowledge waa creatiiLg. 
W« MC, from the eiperience of our own lunea. now, that 
Iktu suae lesulta would immediately occur if Chciatianity 
, «Bn to be eipanged. Enlightened France haa ahown lo ui 
I IbM the abnegBlion and abolition of Christianity would be cer- 
I tsn^ folkiw^ by a general atheism, intermingled with new 
I fama of polylheiam and man-invented deities. Human Rea- 
MM, mbmya a varying, versatile, individual compound of the 
iMniting principle of the human soul, and of the thouauMlB of 
noUoiu M all sorts which it imbiboa, forma, changes, adopts, 
ud ralkiiu in the euccesaive periods of ita human life, would 
bemade the personal deity of every one. He would know 
Md Mibiiut to no other ; and. from that alone, the reault would 
-tt itnl« dse than the individual deitymg himself. " I God ; 
jot Qod," aaid the New Zealand chief to the missionary who 
WW addneBing him ; and this muet always be the case whera 
' Ik Bub Deitf is denied or forsaken. Each man thus becomes 
Iha god to hunself, or will make such a god as beat suits and 
piraaii bis fancies and inclinations, or as othera compel him 
puUioly to worabip ; and will neither tecogniee nor hke any 
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This general adoption and eslabliahmenl of paganiim « 
SB compbte B reiolt o( the human mind from iu AJmigthtj I 
Sovereign ai the Satanic rebellion is staled to have been il | 

sgiinst his gDvemment. and threw off theLl allegiance and it- 
tachnient lo him, su the human spirit aa decidedly n '' 
from him and forsook him, and set op other thingi in hit 
Thoy prererred the molten calf, and the idol which they couU 
■ea, and shape, and treat as thej pleased, to that inviiiUs, 
and moral, and intelligent God, whose very perfecliom disin- 
clined them at that lime to him. They wonld not admit* 
what Ihey would not eiert the self-^ovemmeDt to resemble. 
They dreaded what they would not imitate, and they sougtal 
to shun and lo Torgel what they dialiked and feared. Tel tin 
impress of Divinity was so strong in all nature around them, 
and In ite influence on themselves, that Ihey could not Uve in 
satUfaclion to themselves without some subatilote. They could 
not but be religious, although they would not be nghtly m. 
Hence, when they abandoned him, Ihey could not live wilhoiH 
some gods, and Uiereforc appeased ihsir natural yeanrings Ax 
the supernatural by altaching themselvos lo deities of tbeir own 
detisir^ and fabrication. It 19 this monBtrous diBaffeclion M 
the reJ^Lord of Nature which has always conatitated thegntt 
Bin of mankind ; ihe desertion of their Creator and only DiviM 
Benefactor; Ihe disregard of his eiislence and directioiiB ; IbB 
alienation of the heart and mind from him ; the ungi>t«&l liu- 
gelfulness or denial of him ; the daily and general indillerene* 
to him 't while by him every comfort, and pleasure, and bondA 
have been provided and are continually given which aoy humu 
creature is enjoying. This is Ihe eggravalod, and aliU lo« 
general sin, of i^very nalion on Ihe earth. 

This abandonment counteracted and defealod the great pUt 
and purpose of the Deity in the formalion of our rsce. Th» 
principle of our crealion was, that mankind should knnr ihcit 
Maker, and bo always in alliance, and friendship, and mbnU*- 

that ihey should Bludy his works, learn his will, recmve bit 

counsels and commands, imbibe Ihe idpas he sboiild iiaput. I 

fbrm their own ihoughta, and adapt their feslinga to niw, | 

desire to please him. and bve in Ihe constant spirit of aibe- I 

lion, and graiitnde, and duty to him. On those principlat he I 

wodd Jntve beam theii conatant bieod, patioa, md iiinnw^ I 
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IwMbcUH. He would have been always inBlnicting, enlight- 
•niiig, ind enlu-giug ibea individual minds by streanu of 
knowledge and gccessionB of improvement, according as each 
became more fitted to receive and use them. 

The pagan revolution of their mind broke up this Byalem of 
hamui hap[>ine«s. It dethroned the Deity Irom his gavem- 
ment of society, and deprived mankind of the benefits and im- 
provemoulB which would have followed from it. Instead of 
aasociating themselves with hia wisdom and blessiiigB, thejr 
enslaved themselves to false creations of their own brain, 
wliich, being nothings, could do diem no good, but with which 
they soon connected corrupting and cruel superstitions, which 
bniQ^t mental darkness, immoral debasement, intimidalion, 
and &eqaent suffering upon them. 

Ilie system of paganism makes man everywhere hia own 
■elF-lonneDlor. It disabled the ancient nationa from forming 
ngjat conceptions of nature and of its operations, and fiied 
in theii minds the most fallacious misconceptiDns of it. It 
tamed everything into gods and goddesses ; sun, moon, stan, 
ini>nnlains. rivers, woods, trees, Bowers, beasts, birds, tiab, 
n^ilileis, and insects ; all were set up and warshipped as dei- 
IM by the most enlightenedpopiJations that rose to any emi- 
bBDee and improvement. Thus man became his own worst 
aiffmj by this unfortunate revolt from his real God. 

Be chose instead that which is the perpetual antaganiat and 
tii{i)ireisor of aJI knowledge and science ; for aa paganiim 
eanrmi keep its hold on the understanding, if it become en- 
U^lened with true ideas, and exercised in reasoning rightly, 
Ubaaalwaya,whenonceestBbhshed, prevented and persecuted 
mtdlectua] improvement. From this csase, even at Athens, 
il pot Soctatcs to death, compelled Ftato to be silent, and 
made Atistotle an exile from its cultivated but superstitious 
•Dciety. If it operated to these results m that intellectnal 
city, what still more deleterious effects it must have produced 
Uld perpetuated elsewhere ! 

Id the Bfth century after the deluge, the human mind had 
^wtaneously placed itself in this pasition, and consigned it- 
self, with determined and pcrscveting self-deterioration, to all 
it! evil consequences, which came rapidly and permanently 
unon them. 

ir ancient predecessors the justice nf believina 
> not »1WW trf ttc faflr, Ihi tana, MsiOmm, | 
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qoity of tbis wkxnocdinuy condact; 1momim» fvfaatevw mqf 
have been the csee with the fkat arigtmtofi, jet, wben ftte 
theories aie once adopted and acted nfNMi, and matitiitioiii md 
establishmento laisea and fixed in eocietj accOiding to them, 
the yooDg generation jprow up under thea inifoenfie, aw Unglrt; 
to reapect and accredit them, have no better knowledge, and 
cannot get wiser information. The moment what » fiuse b«- 
comea popular or is made, the practice, the hw and the saerad 
rk;fat in anj country, the truth, on all that ft aflects, is ba»- 
iabed from that population. Tlie ri|^ and troe on floeh tab* 
jects are dwcountenaneed aa mischief and enor. The tMi, 
if admitted, mnat aubrert so much and ii^ve so mnj, that It 
is aa xealoQsW forbidden and simpressed aa ]£ it were a cahon- 
ity or a pestuenee. Hence, when what is wiong has nined 
possession of the ezistiiu; nund, its ignonno* must be mpni- 
portioD to the amount of the mistake In that ignoraneer in 
these errors, and among aU their bad foelinft ana eril eoum 
quences, the young must grow up, and, as uey mature, ttntf 
will take the place of th^ fathers, and be aa strenuoaa op- 
posers sod enemies to all that is wiser and betted as theirpeii- 
verted ancestors were. Th^ will live and act amid intdbcfr* 
ual mists and dadueas, which tb^ will be unable to disperse ; 
to which they will become accustomed ; which they wuT even 
learn to venerate, and yalue, and uphold ; from which tftey 
¥rill not desire to extricate themselves ; and to wfaieh ftey 
will adapt their general thoughts and habits, snd' conseqnentlr 
become what such errors and evils will contribute, by tbofr 
daily practice and unabated continuance, to cause them to b«.- 
It 18 thus that paganism has always propagated and'perpil- 
uated itsdf, and never has fallen in any country until the ml- 
temal invasion of some other system, from some other locali- 
ties, has attacked and overthrown it. Hence the popobtibM 
of the vforld, from the fifUi century afler the deluge, comii^ 
into their earthly being amid pagan establishments and systems 
framed by their progenitors, were trained from their chitdhoodf 
to revere and accredit what enslaved and degraded them. 
They could therefore know at first nothing better, and^ bj 
habit at last, would neither feel nor believe that what they 
were accustomed to was erroneous. Such a state and'prae- 
tice would unfit as well as indispose them for any diffmoC 
ideas or institutions, and therefore they would transmit an- 
thoritatively to their descendants what they had received ficom 
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tMl^parenU. ThnajM 
atd onljr natioml ruin 

the Htablishmpnta in woica ii was repreiienieu iaa me inoi- 
tidual minds which cherished and upheld il, coulil eipunge 
laj fbnn of il from my countiy, or Iram the woHd at large, 
H Ikr u human ciuses oporupd. The perversion, uid tlta 
dqmntioD and slavery of Ihu human mind to its adopted an- 
foMltious, became then complete, >nd their coutmuance se- 
emed. The very laws of human natarc and the legiNlatioa of 
kumui society then acted to naistnit and preaerre them. 

In this state of things bU remedy and change became hope- 
loi, ami naturally imposaible, without Divine interuositioo. 
mndooBtan, and China, and Thibet, and all ihe Biiddkst 
kn^oms of Asia, and all the aulea of Africa beyond the 
Alias Chain and the Great Seaert, ore evideaces to ua how 
inginiBin perpetuates itself, and is hath unable and unwO- 
bngto liter. It cannot enlighten or rectify itself. It never 
■^1 and never will. Chrjatian minds at ■ 



duee Christianity in many parts ; but they are tlie offspring 
nC a Divine interpoaition themselves, and carry the results and 
Cfientioils of a Divine agency with them ; tint there could 
DM have been any Christian!^ in the world without a Divine 
interference, nor could anylhinff but paganism have been the 
ntSgion of mankind after it had coolaminatad their prim- 
ilnc w>ciety, unless the Deity had resolved to nuJie aspeciil 
iUapositioD, and to cummence a scheme and proceas of iH- 
tine aeeticy adopted to meet the circumstances and the evil, 
■Udl, from that time, would be continued and multiplied with 
da eootinuily and multiplication of Ihe human generafioriB. 

When this intellectual error hsd become ao general, there 
WM DO way to eitiiiguish it inutiediatcly or entirely but by 

inxilved the annihilation of human nature, and have removed 
lOcb ut onler of beings out of the grand empire of the uni- 
vena ; for as no renewal of mankind could be brou^t into 
eiisleiice under more favourable oitcumstancea than Adam 
•U in hia Paradise, and the children and descendants of Noih 
tree, with the desolated world around them, as a treman- 
4iMi*iaonumeatof IheefTectsof dieobeying and displeasine tha 
Dlity, another creation of mankind would have only been 
uccMded by another scene of sin and error, which no destrao- 
lio6 of pT«ceding oITendeiB, and no precept or instmetion^ 
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or even bcnedicLJon«, would prevent boia arUing. 
now obiious that there wu lomething in bunun natui 
uid especiBlly in tlie eariy atage uf lU eiiateoce, and in 
gDaerallona resulting from that, wbicb mude it ' ' '' 

bflifigi and that these could not be prevented if luaDkiad wtotf^ 
to have thp liberty of choosing and acting for themialmt 
As apontaneouH beings, thinking and doing from their own dBir, 
Btroa and teBolutiona, the renewed world becaniB what itwi% 



own fiee-willing and freely-actine characli^ would obej, n- 
vcre, and resemble their Divine M&kei, and do, and thii^ 
and feel as he directed, and always as they on^U, was ndC 
pmctieable by the first genetationa. The gracious wiadoin at 
the Creator porceived thai (hia sublime condition of maakm4 
must be the ulterior result of a great process of gradual tnitielV 
gnilual experience, gradual knowledge, and ^duatty-rormM 
judgment and self-government. He saw and knew thattha 
perfection which he desired and could produce in hia hnmaB 
nature must be the effect of pragressivo attainments atid pit^ 
gresBite improvements ; that it could not arise in the Gnt 
popalations of loankinil, but would be long impeded and ■•■ 
tarded by the sius, and errors, and ignorance, and devjaliocii 
of Ibose generations who must arise before the desired ai 
could be brought about. I^vil must be suffered Co emetn 
but be combated as it arose, atid allowed to battle aUo witt 
itsdf till it produced ila own eiteriaination. It » ttmjt 
thus perishing, though, as yet, still reviving in sotDc deffica M 
other. Its recurrences and revivals in new shapes, u lbs oU 
Ones were destroyed, must, therefore, be submitted lo, ind t 
aeries of means be devised and kept constantly in operaliM 
which would bo always outsuing and suppressing it, "Hmn ' 
remedial agencies svould thereby be always eradicating IDJ 
di mi n is hing it ; and, amid these struggies, would, in Ibeil 
beneficial operation on the human mind and character, be al- 
ways advancing the regeneration, and be increaaing the im- 
provement of the human spirit. But such a proceai must bt 
one of an intelleelual kind, gradual, gentle, perscverina pa- 
lienl, and auited, from time ■- -- — ■' -■- ' -^ - 

mtould not educatd and enligbt 
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If Am selT-cefonoation and CDOtinual >elf-regukUan whioh 
mae □«:esn(y to (iroduce a. right-minded being, habitually 
acting with lectitude of conduct. Wo muit itaink lighl^ 
baltiira we can scl rightly, and leant and know what i* light 
bdbre right thoushla will niiae in oui minda or the rigbt ac- 
Doa be pecfarmed. Therefoto. instead o( again obliteiating 
sBending man from Ibe earth, -' •• ■ , , . . 

IHte and can; on a kind and ii 

hit progrcaaive meboiation. 1 jua was necesBory not onty aa 
taihe religion of the bnman race, but also aa lo ita moniitir. 

The abatraciioQ of the mind front God, and ita devotion to 
ihc dumeras which the fancies of the lesdera and foonden of 
tbe eailiest nations inTented aa hia aubntilutea, not only pr»- 
dodad true piety and rational woisbip, but also intmiepted 
ud prevented the moralization of the world. Man haa to 
ham lo be moral, as he has to learn to be skilful in any art oi 
acquainted with any aciencs ; but ttue morality, like true re- 
li^OD, mult originate from the Deity, and be at first derived 
(ran Ms instructing precepts. It will not and doea not ansa 
in ita truth and excellence in its (irat commencement, nor wdl 
il eenorslly prevail or be piactiaed fioai any other source. It 
it be who must fiiat teach mankind what they aia lo do, and 
iihU they are lo be (o please him ; Eo become what he deaires, 
tai to fulfil hia plans and purpoaes in oar being. None can 
Idww bin mind and will but himxelf, eicept as hs reveals 11. 
B» Dtoat tell to his human creatures vbat the moral rnW, 
bJ ludaits, and qualitlca. and fcetitiga are which he deairea 
Ibam to acquire and act upon. But this cannot he done or 
vfll be uaelessly done unless thej will receive the requuiile 
bMndedee and counaela from him ; i^ey them, when given, 
* tuae he enjoins them ; and make Ihem the guidea of their 

lomng thought and daGy conduct. But when puanism 
MtaiBed possessiou of the mind, ali moral benuGt auiT infiu- 

» Erom his tuition were annulled as this counteraction pre- 
._led. His conunanda and admonitions became unheeded 
md neglected when he was superseded ; and mankind choae to 
■el u ibey pleased, indepetideni of hia rules and rcstrictiona, 
■ttd nitboul any regard or reference to them or to himaeir 

Tlie consequences are palpable in the history of every nation 
b Ibe world. When the hutnsn population ceased lo leant 
Morality from the Creator, they could not or would not dednca 
lad eitabtish it for themselves. It la tme, thai we ue M 
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moral eap«bi1ilu«i I 
not principle, ma I 



conalituteil us to hale moral sensibilities and moral ea. 
which often act iniitinctively ; but inetinci is not principle, in 
ii an impulse a. habit, nor ia feeUns thf ceaaoning judgment; 
but, without principle, reasoning, habit, and judgment, then 
canoot be morality. This must be taught, aud leuned, tni 
pnctiMd before it can bv acquired of retained. Man ■■ m 
bwned as to be impressible and eicitable bj it, and to feal 
often the appeals which ace made to him for it ; but be it also 
■QBceptibie to eierj bad impulse and incitation, sod *lso pioM 
to gratiiy the inatant desire or emotion as it aiiscs. He wlH 
not and he does not, therefore, willingly submit himself to ai^ 
moral rules and reatrictions, and does not seektotnee lbeni,ai 
to know them, or desire to be gavetned by them. I soak 
DOW of the general world, in ill ages and countcies ; for then 
are some iridividuais, at all times and in all places, who enl- 
livate their moral aensibilitiea, who stndy moral phociple^ 
wbo loie moral qualities, and who train thenuelves to monl 
habits; but these are the noble eiceplions and ■nomilies of 
society, whinh haie become innumerable since Chriitiini^ 
was disseminated, and especially in our cullintediife, bnt 
which were very rare before that predominated. Wbt ho- 
man nature naturally is we see in the UDciviliied nationaof 
the world ; and in none of them ia morality either ■ study, • 
part of their knowledge, an object of (heir cidtivation or denn, 
a rule, or a practice. Each acts as he pleases, and obeys na 
law hot what he likes, and mokes his passions his laws ul 
^ido. The same spirit and conduct pervade ciTtliied society 
in all pagan countries, l-aw and custom are nearly the otJf 
soDiees of all the morals they know or csce for, except UkM 
influences which the natural affections occasion ; and is tbesa 
■re fceUnga and not principles, ihey produce no steady rami 
rectitude of mind, nor are eicr reasoned or acted npon ai 
auch. The usual morals of all nations, that da oat dnira ' 
them from the religious tuition which they believe lo be dM 
wijl of God, are no more than obedience to their civil Itwi, 
the practice of customary manners, and the ohaerrubce of the 
rites and superstitions which their priesthood enjoins. Tits 
Egyptians had no other, nor the Etraeks before Socrates >p- 
peared. Some of their more intellectual men had reducM 
many points of theii eiperience to the short axioms of pru- 
dence which saymgs and proverbs contain. But for even thii 
-*b>f w«a siguliwi abesB lbs isU of (Musiy u lb* 
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of their iae. Yet Iheae were but the b 
ilila men. ^ 



re not leughl or made 
nor enforced a« moral Um or oUigaiioiu. 
Ik vKB oinimus who began the practice of reasoning ont 
Inoni rales and of inculciting principles. Schoole of in«i, 
thinking and teaching on this plan and subject, irme from 
Uu ; bill so little agreed with each other, either in the rule 
or in the principle, thai tbej were conunually combating each 
otbei on both ; and thus no obligatory moralitj wis or cDuld 
be esublishod for the regulation of human conduct b; suck 

riolationa ; nor was anything regarded as such but what 
taws of their city or state enjoiued ; all else was iudrrid- 
nal choice and fancy, and ingetiioua discusaiona and partiaan 
disputes, Teiy rarely intluencing the conduct. Alcibiadea 
ahowed how little he was monliied bj Socrates, and Ariatoph- 
mea indicates to as how little Socrates was reTered or cared 
for as a moral teacher ; as the facta and remarks of Tbucyd- 
idas prove how little moraUty was practised by the Atheniana. 
The difference between the lecturea o( the philoaophera and 
tiieir conduct is a porpetnal subject of satire of their ancient 
poeta and other writers, from Aristophanes to Luciaii. Ilia 
taller brands them all >s hypocrites, aeasualiats, llattorers, and 

Do not mistake me as meaning to say that moral laws and 
principlea cannot be discerned or deduced by the human mind. 
We see by the recorded cotivenations of Socrates, the Poht- 
\a of Kalo. the Ethics of Aristotle and Nicomicbus. the lost 
wotk of Panetius. the Officii of Cicero, the Essays of Seneca, 
die Meditations of Antoninus, the Morals of Epictolus, and 
•j&ei books of the sncienta, aa well as by those of the Hmdooa 
and Chinese, aiid by numerous modern ethical writers of £iK 
rope, that many lodividuals desire to reason on the subjeel, 
and can think and write admirably about it. But these Taii- 
Mia aalhors, although they agree in aeveral points, yet differ 
from each other in many more. We also know thai men of 
talent, who reject Christianity, have urged and atili urge Iba- 
ories, and systems, and principles of conduct aubvenira of 
Ibe most essential rules, and concluBions, and quatitie*, and 
habil« Ihat have hitherW been deemed ^rtuoua; atkd Ihey 
claiiD to be as right as those who support (hem. The mont- 
ify, lli«iefate, which stands on human reasoning or On human 
■ ' ■ '' ' " ordy, will be ■* fioetoatii^ w ittdrndml (■■(•, ut- 
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oUnattonii, paaHiDiviT humoon, feolingBf and norldlj 
usually STB. 

We need to Icun horn moral luitign three things — how 
pleueCiod; hawtoaci tighi:lyIowu^eiichather i howlooM 
oat own leiiBea, powers, qualities, lunbs, desires, and facultia 
u we ought, for our own prosonl and future comfort and wdt 
bting. We shall noi be with each other longer than we at 
Moetbfll in this world, but wo ahsU be u society with aoint 
beiagB W other in the next. We shsU be there aJ«o ourselvu ; 
■od the same God will be the God of future time who is liu 
presenl Deity. Our moi*! tuition, to be coraplele, must therO' 
fan always relate to both states of our being, and fit us Sot 
that which is to cotue as well as foe that in which ne ue now 
placed. But tbia view — the true and certain view of the ctH 
— at ODce abows us thai our moral teacher must be God ; lor 
who but he knows or can inform un what quahtiea, rules, hab- 
it ! No monlity is sujhcient which auila thia world only ; Sm 
we may not b« here a day, a monlh, a year, or ten yeui lon- 
ger i nor can «e cooimand or ensure our stay hsro one bonl 
o{ one moment. Our preseal life is never in our own powa 
to continns, though we may abridge it ; therefore, whatera 
aystem trains ua for thia world only is Qotorionaly defnctiTi 
It will lra.Te the great range of our being quite unprOTiiled Ibr. 
The morality which does not educate us for that as well ai 
for oor preaent uncertnin duration is impeifeci and deceptir*. 
It is decaptiie if it goes no fajthor. unless it leachea Da whsr* 
we Miay obtau nhal il does not afford ; because, without lUi 
coofasaian of its ioaufficieocy, and ihe direction of lu la ibit 
which will supply us with what we lO essentially need ; wHt 
out this, it assumes the a^iect of ■ compleleaBag of whicii it 
ii entirely destitute. 

For these reasons, there can be no true, or complete. Of 
obligatory, or duly-inHueniial, or all-emhracing moraluatiDa ef 
the human mind which docs not coma from our Creator 11^ 
il not inculcated by him. All else will be but habit, coalomi 
inclination, temper, humour, feeling, caution, feu, inulBtioa J 
or chance with the great body of mankind, uid eren mon I 
commonly with our individual selves, than we Uke to b*lien I 
01 uuy choose to admit.* I 
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Bot all Divine tuition and improvernenl were lost lo (hs hu- 
Ban world «s soon as paganiBtn aepsrated it from He God ; 
and hence the process for the recovery and melioration of the 
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lu Agej*^ fuu bren irvU/rptmabU 



gtnrrai thspruitian to HtcrtdU 5|pcc(lEE Rl 
_.. L__ 1 .-_j __. ._ .. . p^^ SwJIt, 



« Stdkkt, 

The preceding facts snd remarks lead us lo the conclusion 
that the ronewed race of mankind, if Ihej had been left wlwllj 
to ihemselvea, would We become, as they did generally ba- 
come wherever thinVing and acting solely on their own win 
ud inclinations, a pagan and immoralixed papulation, grossly 
tupcntttious or atheistical, selfish, violent, cruet, fantoalicai, 
Ud corrupt. Such was the general result. Somewere more 
ifporant and animatized than others ; hiutish in most of their 
Mbits ; addicted to war and revenge ; indrRerent to human 
UoodsbMl ; persecuting, attacking, and deceiving each other; 
riundertng and murdering, or indolent, stupid, and debased. 
Theae wore the loo fretjuenl features of the atu:ieat pi^ula- 
bon, wilb pleasing tnixtUR* of better ifualities In some ; and 
(iidi OUT contemporaries too mach inclme to bo, in those ra- 
giona of our present world where paganism, or ' ' 
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or ignonnce of Che real Deity eiiits ; sod where poljtbMitie 
and idolslnius or stheisLica] Bapentitioiui baie laken hii plu*. 
It eecma a kind of Terbsl conUidiclion lo talk of aUuuiliell 
fluperatLlioiifli b£ atheism profesoea to aboliah all superAtitHni ; J 
but It it Dot ordj tiue ibat stbeUm. in all paits of the hocI^ 
hu auperBlitionB peculiac lo itself, but there is bd atheinticd 
■aperstitioD actuslly establiabed ia the earth, with aD tbeai^ 
ficial rites >nd castuines of a rutional hieiaichy and iranhip. 
This ia the Buddhist paganism, in which no deity iti taughl Qt 
beUeved ; where the fonndet of it, Buddha, ia reiered bimirelf ; 
and in which demona are accredited uid upheld as eril beings 
governing or alHicting mankind, and to whoni sacred cereniiv 
niea of fear or hope are nationally perfotmed. Thia eiiata m 
C^lon, Siam, and in otbei regiona on the eastern ssai,' 
Alhciani in France had the goddcaa of Reanra. 

Thai rontiktnd are unable or unwilling lo liberate thernaeliM 
from such absurdities, euch abomiDBtions, and such Bla*efi|, 
is a fact which experience farces npon out notice. The gob- 
linued eiialence of such a ajatem aa the Siameae and Ce^ 
loneae pagBDism proves il ; for the pricals of thia have ns 
■mall share of underaUiuitng, and cultivated acutenesa, and 
worldly knowlcdee; and both they and their votarJM bm 
■loutly resialed all change and improvement. They an ftill 
actively oppoaing the edjghtening exertions and example if 
their Christian msaters-t The Japaneae, though in nanj it- ' 
apecta a very cultivated people, fiercely maiolaiD Ibeii poly- 
iheiatic tdolstiy -, have destroyed what Chriatiana onto <ren ' 
made there, inn aiomly, with walchfiil and deadly policy, [m- 

■niKraulliHi. Buddhlain Lb aibiiam, ar^mling Mibe cnrd wMilidiiiaf 

cvoaiila in annlhltsllon— llw untUM tnJinrnMnl Is In indeleiirt--'^ ' 
•olg liii]H (■ fcuixM HI nidtasB Inmniliiatlaiii—tbeT ire Itrnir aai 
ttial.liT dttran, Il Ibaeosnenl'aoiDaUigBMiiilsDrjinn.lbeymll 
IB ba a Uni."— Oatnlan JcMnal, n. M. 

'' ~ ~ ~ nslatea.'-^lamraliiliepi.r.wlicnBiiM 
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kiUt the introduclion of ill better systema and knowledge 
than theii monaCraDs and inherited healheniem. The Bur- 
&WM gOTenunenl haa prohibited ChriBtiinity and giJenced its 
teuhcn.* The whole of Africa, aouth of the Atlaa and the 
Gretl Deeeit, ii in the wune slate of mind and feeUiig. The 
ml Deity ia there univeraslly rorsaJten, nnknonm. and uncared 
fm; and the most uniiitetlectual and ignorant pagaiiiamH, in 
micnu fomia. but equally absurd, and in some pans aaiigui- 
nai7 and mhiunan, are resolutely reuuned.t The Polynesiau 
bUnda of the South Sea. end the great continent of Australia, 
were in the aime state untd the Cliriatian misaionaries »i»ited 
(hem. The gaiemment or Madagascar now persecutes Cblia- 
tianity, after having allowed it to be taught.t Nor is this io- 
tellectual depravation the character and companion of the un- 



• Mr. Klnnaid, 



ATa,<ilite«,"TliBH«- 



WoBOiaa Ikcre Inqalreil hhiiI j, ' Why liais tea cawa u llu nijvl atty T 
■TBdVbar Uh knoirtsdH sT tie stnml Ood.' 'IMrs ysnaaTlkat itt 
MWh* af Od Uni, Ui prlncet, his BoMss, and Ms psnil* M lUaaP 
'M^wksill bal la onrawB eomirTand in all lb* mirM. biAn Uit 
Mawlilas of ilw lulni Quil appsar«d.ibs peopls mmblnied Molai aad 
'- --^- ^ -id oraod ia, Is fu inlo all Ilie inrtd and vnacta lUs nllftaa.* 
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Mtiliied uid Ae ignonul only. In thu mpscl, tfaeae OB^ 
rmemblo tbe nicni cnltivUcd regtoot cf tbe wottd, which lU 
■uiuhine of ChrutiBnilj ban not illanuned. Sncta mn Ibl 
Hiudoo populations — a hundied milliaiw of human beb^^^ 
■Itbau^ [he lirst otder of tbeir male wu the relirimui ai 
educaied class, >nd althougb tliej abounded »ith coUegea ui 
BuLhora of liuralive ■cicnce, ind oihibil much conuofenul 
ingennit; on what they have manubctured.* Sncli are Ml 
Ute maie intormcd and more ancienllj-civilixed CbioMe. If 
any Dation could reaaoQ or enlighten lUelT out of such pigaa 
darkness and bondage, and Free itself from their fetlen, and 
eiTOts, and evils, this great people, a third of all mankind, 
ought axsurediy to do su ; for Ibetr noblest class is dio inui- 
lectua and literary order of IbeiT society. Men antum itaeit 
highest dignity of mandarins by iheir study of letten and 
knowledge, and according to their proficiency in tbelt nlUonal 
wriCinga ; yet here paganiani reigns unshaken uiil auproau. 
although a Ghmesfl Socrates did appear among titem m ihaii 
Con-fa-tice or Confucius, and though maoj of their lalhon 
eipress admirably some moral trulhst. But the go<renifflei]| 
ajid leaders of this immeuse and comparatively niXkMul and 
mlighteaed nation not only detemunedly uphold their national 
paganism and all its evils, but, altci: a knowledge of wluil i* 
better, and even a reading of the books that leach it, pn^uUt 
the iDtroduclion of the sacred imptovemenl ; and this TOj 
last year, 1836, has begun a new and inflexible peraectitiaft 
and rejection of the olTered Cbristituuty.t Thus all the cnlli- 

* To what ■inaTaiBiii idaa* ibslr hl» ibwiles load iMr tdanut 
n*B,' lira ioHucai iliaii ;— la April, 1831, a miaaiouarj •niiaa Ria 
Benim, ibilr sliler anu of Isamln^— " AiKHtui jHindli cann up W w^ 
aicWml™, ' Bod la |" m^' ' ainGml."' So, In iha Aunisi bbowitt, | 

lamOad, widuucjDU.- -IXtyDa laiok Ibai lalin lu'soiir "^ 
you art Goil, «tr]r one is God,"— Mias. Kei., IS3}, p. IID-M, DMU 
Ihs panllwlBni of Spinou, which sonie of iEb German UHballBTafS n 
leacitai thslr papils i as naarly sni pafBninB and siImIkd allied. 

I "InlbaChlaoHOHa nll|Wn, iW maiuial unioarKi laixr^i^ 
a..»bd..n.lind«.ll. ""^^^'^Sl^^J^oP'^J^pW 
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Ufln* of the giagaa modem world, is weQ as the ruder 
■ad more ignorani, have arrayed themBeUea igsingt the real 
God end bia [evelotions us much and aa resolutely aa the an- 
cieni pagoniama did, ^nd an all mankind da whom rehgion 
does not interaat. They prefer their own errors aaid habita to 
bu tuition— lo all Divine truth. 

F^Dm those oumples. now full before our eyesight, we see 
thu haman nature, when it hia thus onre alienated iiielf from 
the true Deitj, and adopted its own false imagination inaiead, 
cumot or will not enlighten, rectify, or meliorate itself. The 
ume fact and certainty appeared in every port and in every 
ago of the ancient world. Egypt waa in (he earbesl timea at 
Ihe head of the human race in arts, m arms, and in all the sci- 
eoee which wan then known; and her chief order waa the 
eddcited, the aacerdotal, the only litetajj claaa. Did her at- 
laiomenta prevent the establishrnent and continuity of Ihe 
BOHMt Bupernition ? So fat from it that no people on earth 
ud grosser. The paintings and sculptures in her temples and 
paUcee, std! remaining in their ruins, eihihit this to ui. Did 
■be ever abandon thorn of her own accord ? Never ; she ad- 
hered pertinacious, 
her nationat chane 
die gradual prevail 
Qnece, Ihe parent of the G 
mMaij, of pbilosophy, of the drama, and of all poetry, aboUsh 
Iht paganjama and idola from her own choice and entightened 
Bind'! Not at all ; she upheld everything, with some modi- 
featioiia, lo strengthen them, even while she must have de- 
mised them. Atheism made large conversions in her populs- 
INMIB, Bqwcially after Epicurus; and the numbers increased 
iriiD disbelieved and derided the national aupentitions ; bul 
moae abolished them or desired to do as. St. Paol found 
Ibem in this itate, and was opponed by ihem in the day of the 
' ■— ' oftbeirintellectualittainmenl* Did other 



ion mom oi ner own accord ■ ixever ; e 
lously to them from age lo age, and ar 
luncea of dynasties and foreign suhjectio 
eralence of Christianity overthrew them. 
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Greciaa cities ^conie mors tttkmiill So fu fniin it. 
Lymii Ihey cbose to eonsider the two ChrisUui apoMlea W I 
be Jupiier and Mercury coming lo visit them, uu) Moned I 
tbem bec4iue Ihcy relused to be M worshipped.* The pigu < 
■jBlam wu upheld by cammou caasent ; by the belief of tha , 

rit maBB ; by itii convenience or gratiBettion lo all, and (a 
politiGil osea. Tbia waa fully dispUyed in tite pdixbed 
city of E^hetus, the chief onwment of Asm Miooi.t The 
■ttne questions uid the aama anawen attach equally to the 
Roman idolatry and luperstiiiona. Its ^eat and enli^Uenad 
men, though in the latter ages disbelieving what Elie;r main- 
tained, End mo9i of them aiblicted to slbeisticBl ibeories, yd 
chose to be the highpriests and auguis of the paginiam ihey 
scoSed and Uughed at wiih each other ; and long biCtDiiy add 
persoveringly opiwsed and persecuted the Christian leacben 
that sought to emaneipaifl the world from such erron uid 
■Hmda^e. Tbeir ablest emperors maintained theii paganism 

(0 eiimine «i embra™ his Divine lenons. thai lis Mian depsned tsa 
■li«n.-Aiii< ivi>.,T 1«-U. "Hisopinim. .lu^HuiUB hlmwlMri 
bn ■■« ihe clly wholly s'-on (o Idolslry.-'-lb., v. Ifl. 

• Ada, c liT., I. 9-ai, Wn«i Paul bad currf the crlp)**, Ofc ftUM 
an Hiw, "THE gods acE «nm dswn m us in lbs likdisss o( mi.' 
■■Ttaiui ibe priesi nf JupUer, nhiuta was bttiira itielrciiy, tmufbl dm* 

people." The sposHesrenl Ilieir clmtiBS wild Borairai Ihe tim^iq. iH 

Go], wliicli insde lunvev idiI einb, snd Uh •«, iitd all minB iW IM 
IkeceU ;" hut " wiih Ibmo aayingi ihiy acgree reHralned As Bssgk, 
that Our bad not dnDii saeiiflce nnia Ibcm • and as HUa I* ssne jAl 

"f 'sss ma iBIeresUni sr«iiiu in Ac'ls, c. iJi., •. ani, TlHart SL 
Vmi was iwo yesis IswiIilDt llieni bli wicred Irnilu, j« Ibe cflM, sa W 

was poMBly knawn it«t ilwy anclii ■■ ihii lUey be no (oda wtalak ■• , 
DMda wlUi bands," " Wben Ibey heard IhEsn sayinn, (be; w» hU i ' 
WTMb. and erlad oni, 'Gku Is Dluu at Um Bpbcawns," iMM 

space A two lunrs. cried out, ' Great is Dtua i 
luw did itae public sinlioililn appsm Ibb 

imperlslieBlonayiirallElaineutssndsidiiigna _ . . 

Ibat" Weanlndaniar to be cslled inqosanoa fbr tMc dsji^ aan*,* 
aad ooly quieted tbem by rbetr nfflur assartng (be mefa libit ™^ « 
sd4 tlinr Idolsiry wsfe hi Nidahfcr. " YetneD erEph^^Bf WIHEivb 
la i^re that bnoweib not rbai rbe c\ty of ibe Epbeiisns Is s wersbiicsr 
oTtbairenpiddeHiDMns, and Df Ibe Image wbicb (Ml dswn ItMB £«■ 
Mr. Smitg.ttnAMtiiiarikmticiiii-Bjiibe ml:tn.agairttl,faA 



^ 
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ft Ae lut, md 10 did ihe Roman cenale.* Nothing bol ibt 
knpeiul ponei. wielded by wtveTeinis who had eiponMd 
Oliriatiuiitf , roald OTercome the citiland pcdilical hottilitf-t 
H n clear that, if our Saviour had not taught hii Divins tja- 
tom and apread it among mankind, the ancient pagwuama 
mold have atill been the religions ond the atste ealibliahmenti 
of Aie civibied world in it* weBlem aosBreignliea ; tbe bar- 
bvoua tiibe* would have equally retained theirt; atheiam 
mi^t have destroyed the belief, but would have retained iba 
■fllcm and the pracciee. 

Happily for ua, the Continent of Enrope and ogr own coun- 
try are in a different atate. But why are they so ! What hai 
«*«thrawn Ihe ancient miperatition ! What has recalled the 
bmnui mind la ita God ! What has abolished the alioDation 
tern him in myriida and millions of his human beings, in th* 
lu( eighteen centuriea of their eiistence. when nothing coold 
■nram or cure it before! Every one may aek the question 
br faiinself, and for himself invest igale the facts and provide 
tbe answer. That it was not philosophy or any improvemeirt 
Of innd, the continuance of all the paganisois in every eonn- 
tof, tQI Christianity predominated in it. and their eonlinuanoa 
■Ml in those civilized countries into which it is not yet ad- 
luUed, fully prove. That ihelr philoBOphore upheld the pa- 
fftalsms they despiaed, and resisted, and deprecsled, and a»- 
Aled, the groal Chrialian regetieraiion of human nature, Aa 

netmoe, (amblichus, Porphyrue, Libaniua. Philostratua, Lu- 
tiin, Julian, and many others demonstrate, to all who wiB 
nad Iheoi ; nor couhl it be otherwise. If man will not da- 
iRe hit religion rrom God, bnt will make it for himself, ho 
■wrt «therli» 
iadpnetise n 
The infereni 



eligion 

er live without any, or he mnst support, and cheiiih, 
letise what he chooses to invent, 

ferenee, therefore, which from these facts preaaes Vfoa 
•nr mnul is. that Diviki .ioengv, and Divine lOtNcy alona, 
oMild have rescued mankind from these chimeras and ibsurd- 
ifig* ; atid that this must have been in operaiion so lucce*- 

* nay Imputed Hietr siOtoinla Itooi Ihe OMbia lorasliuia Is llM SB- 
aniataaHOi or cniilsiiaiiliy, and uiiuoih>] one dT iIu> saccsssDia o( 
QgastaetlDS lo rettm [ba allar dT Vleloiv and the Vfni woraMp. 

tuna DM nil UuMgaorTlkEadosAullkal maninn waa Itallr n- 

taagfea:,' — 
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lively to eradicate all their ancient forms, which were holdiof 
manttind in captivity before our Savkrar came ; and, by thiii 
removal, has made the European continent so pre-eminenliy 
intellectual as compared with the other quarters of the gkibei. 

That human agency would not of .itself have eflbctaaled 
this mental revolution and enlightening progression of hoiuHi 
nature, seems to be further evidenced to us by what has hap- 
pened within our own personal experience-;- for have not those 
minds which, in our own times, have disbelieved and rejected 
Christianity, been labouring as steadily, and as earnestly, andt 
when they have the power, as fiercely and as unrelentingly to 
destroy it, as Antoninus, Dioclesian, or Julian did t Have nol 
many of the most educated and intellectual men of Franco, 
and Prussia, and Germany, and even in our own isUnd, aoosht 
and endeavoured to aboli^ the belief in (Sod and all revealed 
religion, and all religion whatsoever 1 Do scientific attaift- 
ments, or excellence in arts, or literature, or knowledge ; do 
genius and talent preserve the mind from this deter£ntioii 
and hostility 1 Are they not even zealously acting to do 
agrain what paganism in old times did — to separato the hmttan 
mind from its Creator, to abolish all belief and idea of him, and 
to destroy both his influence and his memory in the human 
world 1 

The struggle which the opposition of the human mind to 
revealed reugion is still making, and besan so strenuously, 
during the last century, in the leading Christian nations of 
Europe ; and the successes which it has at various intervals 
during this period obtained, compel me to conclude, that if a 
Divine agency, though invisible in that form to us, as it is al- 
ways in nature, had not been counteracting such effects by 
causing incidents and human instruments to arise coitipetent 
to check the advancing evil and to preserve the endangered 
truth, the hostilities waged against it would have subverted it. 
In the year 1780, the three reigning sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and several of the minor German gov- 
ernments, were inimical to Christianity in their minds and pro- 
jects, and spread the unbelieving spirit extensively around 
them. The court and nobility, Uie literary class, the middle 
ranks, and even many of the higher clergy in France,* had 

* Dr- Priestlov menttoned, that on his vWt to Paris fast IMbre tbs 
French RevolaOon took plaee, be dined ia a party with sons of tbs 
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rfojmd the auiie advene sentimenta, and were becoming 
Mahnia to oyeithtow whit Lheir ancesUiFs had cherished ; not 
the mHre oBiiand farm o( it, but ihe ■ubstaniial leahly ilself. 
One might; spuit of wufare agunat the Cfanaluin faith wu 
Ijkin}; possEssioD of the Europeim world in the lallvi part of 
lit lut century ; and genius, fancy, acieitce, and Iclten were 
**gel[j ca-o^rating to giva it d^usion aod ellicacy. The 
IbHoee which were then strongly msed, that all Ihe evils ia 
Ike ootid had flowed mainly from religion and govermnent, 
tnd were to be removed only by the suppression of both, 
gnailj' incieaaed the danger by enlisting the personal interesti 
«f muikind in favour of the asaaulL Great numbers in all 

lo tlj the experiment of the change. France took the lead la 
miking' it. She overthrew her government and her religion ; 
lod, with unsparing violence, put many conlrary speculation* 
bu practice, which hfil rUMU, her passions, and her luugi- 
nition susgealed lo her nnfettcred and excited population. 
Ste calledtju other nations to imitate her example ; and, by 
lit long triumph of her arms, put Chrixtianity into a peril 
•Ueh it had not experienced before from the era of iti cMsb- 
Ibbmem. The British nation was nuute the great bulwark to 
■Wf A Iram the deslructioa that waa overwhelming it. Its 
nmoeign, George 11]., was sustained In bis belief and finn 
idlieteiice to it, when the other rulers of Europe were alien- 
•led from it ; ajid the French nation was aulfered to rago and 
act n it choae, till the enormities and calamities that tssued 
bun iheit agitations pn>duced a general perception, in Our 
hqipler country, of the misery and ctime which the downfall 
otnlinOn would hrJng upon every class. 

In Uiese events the Divine agency is discernible through its 
kiman channels and instrumetiialitiea, and appears also again 
coaqncoous lo us in eitending now Ihe naval power atul dis- 
.aal ei^nizations of the British nation among the still pagan 
noiBktians of the world ; and in making its lugh-minded rod 
inhabitants active everywhere in disseminating tha 
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Chriatisn fsith, with all ibe cinilizstiaoa and improvemenUi siA 
which ihey tbemieliDS iccon^iuiy it. In whst the/ 
doing; in wlut [hey Bchieved for ibe benefit of all, in toe iu> 
giuid contest for the indepetHleiice of tutions and for tbt 
pubhc happinesa ; and iu the prospectd opening to us, as lima 
oxteudi Its onward fiighl, we may see a »en6c«ion of tilt 
prophetic declaration, applicable to oil oationa that will bo fed 
and act, and of laic peculiarly true as to the Bntiab Islandi. 
" The people that do know their God shall be strong and do 
BiploiiB."' 

My purpose in making these [emarks is to lead you to pei^ 
ceive that, as faj aa human sj^ency, an active and enlightened 
intellect, as superior science, as great and varied knowledge, 
as literary Biertions ofsli sorts, and as an unaloeping le^uxl 
nneiampled activity, aided by warlike vicloriea, scarcely par- 
alleled before in Iheir number, rapidity, and temtorial oitenl, 
could have overthrown the only true religion in Ibe world, thne 
has been full reason to suppose that it must have been sob- 
Terted by thoir altacke. Human Gaases alone, if DO olbar 
had assisted, would not have rescuod it. The ligbt inference, 
therefore, seems to be, that Divine axency. by the humaa 
means which it put in action and Buided, was neceacaiy n 
preserve what it had inculcated andestabhshed ; and that It 
bas been operating olfectually to that end. 

We may estimate the danger, and from that ^ipreciil* 
. jnally the need of such influence, by learning that the aHacb 
on revealed (ruth have been so far successful as lo unreligioo- 
J of the French population ; for it baa beeo 
calculated that thia portion of them aie in the tlobelievii^ 
•tale.t The prospect seems not to be much belter amid the 
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mctrr ia Fiance ; 
te Chrisliuiity, but merely foi the political benefits he hoped 
to derive bona it. He ■•owed Uiis to his confidential caun- 
■eUor. TbeoreDcalljr, he wu oat an alheiel ; but, like manj 
wtn also Bvow a geneial LheiBm, be had the same avsrsion (o 
Rrealed tniths, to all recorded communications bom tlie Dsity 
which they entertain, and liom wiiich paganism al first oiigin- 
■ted.t Ineae (acts, combined with the wntinga of so lar^ 
kDOKianof the German clergy, who have tieeted the 8crt- 
a mere myths and fabica in all their n 
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Divine interferanccs, lead ns to feel staRmgly that the maj 
nance of Christianity, as to its human suppoft, has rested 
still rests principally on the British populationv, and that 
are the present agents and instruments used and directc 
preserve and diffuse it.* Others may deem religion neeea 
tot its state benefits ; but a political patronage of it, wii 
the sincere belief, would not long perpetuate it4 

These circiHUstances illustrate to us the state and ac 
of the human mind in the anterior ages, when it sepaz 
itself from its Creator, and invented and adopted its pa 
isms instead ; the same disinclination to any specific Di 
revelation and the depreciation or rejection of what has 1 
delivered. Thus the primitive descendants of Noah : 
pat aside what had been communicated to him and his &i 
as millions now dislike and relinquish the sacred records w 
we possess. The principle seems to be the same in 
eases. When the atheist or skeptic abandons and ezpup 
from his mind the real God, or disbelieves his existence, 
man becomes in his conception, and would so be if his Ih 
were true, the greatest known being in the universe, 
then stands at the head of nature instead of QoA : and : 
this feeling, the Buddhist system gives him this superi< 
to all the divinities which others are worhsipping.^ Anc 

* YsC it is ooocediBd that America equals, if she does doC sarpaa 
other nations in nUssionary eflbrt.— Am. Ed. 

t At some mosMnlo Napoleon ftdt that an actual religion was ezpr 
wanted by mankind fbr its moral tttilitie»-floniething more than tot 
teal dvism. ** On 4th June, J 800, just before the batUe of fifareni 
wrote from Milan to Ilia two coosuiar ooUeagoea at Paris—* Let the 
lots of Paris say what they i^eaae, I shall attend to-morrow the 
flmnaDoe of the ** Te I)eaaB,''in the cathedral.' He went to it in 
stale, and the neit day he summoned the parochial clercr of Milan 
told them that he would protect the Roman Catholic reli^oa : addin 
any state of society, no man can be ▼irtuous and eqaitable without k 
ing wbenoe be comes and whither he is toga Mere reason cannot fi 
ideas on the sabjeot. Without r^igion we must be gropiug contin 
in ttie dark. There can be no good morality without religion. A sc 
without reli^n is exposed to ali the ahocks of the most violent past 
and fUis s prey to the intomsl discord which must infidlibiy prodw 
min.*"— Thibandeau's Consnlat, vol. i., Pieces Juatif 

t The Sanscrit professor, Mr. Wilson, in his lecture on Beddbii 
the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, remarked, that the Boddhist pi 
Inculcated the belief in the superior nature of man, mods pertet m> 
that qftk* gods, and on this account they neglected and tlepreoiats 
Braottoical divlnitios. Their great figure In all their worship 
Beddha, the aothor of their system, who is still reversd ia ChiULji 
ATS, eiam, Tbibe^and TaMaiy. Mr. iMfsoa, in Ua maSTim 
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[nDci|Je eqnsllj openlea. ReTeUlioiu from the auproioo 
raquire lu U> farm sod regulate oui mind and conduct accord- 
ag to Lbeii disclosuces, coamelB, uid precepts, Bui lo such 
conbul uul goremment the gieat meioritj of mankind have 
J age tepugnani ; and as by disbelief tliey gel rid 
M iflEu HicH of the obligatioaf their dcaire of tiie LDdepGndoocei 
mi of acting aa they please, is a itiaug inducement to di>- 
cndit vhat they dislike. Even theism tms the laue londeocy 
trom aimilu impreasioni ; foi il lb ubvioua, that if no ayatem 
bu been apeeijlly revealed and enjoined, all religious ideas 
ud practice, and moral self-regnlationa must, like the pagan 
idols U)d worship, be the mere matten of Individual judgment, 
£kiiig, fancy, choice, and speculation, none of more authoiilj 
Ihau uiDther, and those of others never preferred by any one 
to his own. 

All tbeeo facts and views conlinn the impression, that, as 
fat as the human mind alone has acted and would operate, 
nfuism, atheism, and a disbelief of spccjiic tcrelalioos luiye 
lecD and would continue to be the eiclusive possessors of 
■cial world, and that nothing but Divine interfeience 
•ad agency has reicued mankind from them. This happy 
niilr nas been eHecled by that peculiar process which the 
Dinoe msdom has devjied and kept in operation ; and lo the 
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The leading feature of the process which has been adopted 
\rj tlie Deity in his iatelleciua! agency and revelations has 
Mui Iheir paoGKisaivi nature, working out good in every 
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genention, Imt prodacing lax^r and richer effects in 
series of the eTonrmg ages ; and operating onward to a grand 
or ulterior completion, which has not yet been attained ; hot 
to which it is steadily advancing hmnan nature and the final 
pomUation of our ^obe. 

That a prosressive course of improTement has been por^ 
sued with ma^dnd, we pen;eive by what has actually occurred. 
On looking back to the earliest ages of society, and on con- 
trasting these with the world now aroond ns, and by studying 
the state of the intermediate periods, we see that there has 
been a gradationary improvement, a successive progression 
of human nature in all things, from the deluge to our present 
day. It is most palpable to the common eye in our sciences, 
our manufactures, our general knowledge, and our multifarious 
literature. On diese there can be no doubt or mistake. 
Compare Egypt and Phcenicia with Greece— Greece with the 
Roman empire in its most advanced state— all these nations 
with our own country and Europe as the sixteenth century 
closed ; and our predecessors all over the world at that time 
with what we and the country around us now are : compare 
all these successively with each other, and the progressbe 
series will be as clearly visible to us as the succession of the 
dawn, the morning, and noontide is to our bodily eye, in evMy 
day that occurs to us. 

The progression is not less manifest in religion and gov- 
ernment — in legislation and morals, and in all the conve- 
niences of Ufe— in taste, judgment; polity, and philosophy — ^in 
civilization and refinement of mind, in manners, in elegance, 
in courtesy, in philanthropy, in general civilization, and in 
individual benevolence. The more minute and extended our 
knowledge becomes, boih of past nations and of our contem* 
poraries, the more clearly we shall discern the improvements 
which have been effectuating in human nature, and also the 
fact that they have been gradually attained ; gradual both in 
the successive acquisitions, and also in the diffusion of them 
among the various and multiplying populations of the fflobe. 
Every individual is in himself a progressive being of this 
sort, and is, in his own personal experience, an illustration of 
the progressive advancement of his nature, in the series of 
the generations which have preceded him, and in the separate 
nations by which \\e is surrounded. 
Wb»t has taken place in VqxqmW Yaa x^iSunk ^\aM in hiii 
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riea St large, so that I consideT no tacl u more eertitn in 
hiatoTT of our world than thii progregaivB sdvimcB of 
imiiua nalim to its present enlarged and metioraled coodi- 
lion. It ia also as manifest that this improvJDg procOBs has 
DM Hoppsd, hut is still ^ing on in an accelerated ratio, and 
with issulcs raore r^idly eiolving than earth has tulharta 
bthdd. What has been diaeovered in the Egyptian pamtinga 
is DO BTceptioQ to these remarka; they show us the degrea 
of ciTilizaCion which the cenened world teiived fram its an- 
What Eeypt had sooa passed into 



.0 take place, 

ind was a part of his original plan of our being, is not only to 
be inferred from Ibe fact of its occurrence and from his ad- 
mitted omniBcicnce, hot it likewise rests still more satisfac- 
lorily on his own reTolalion of the fact. Our Ssvionr has do- 
clated, that his futnre kingdom of heavenly felicity wu pat 
inio preputtton at thd fonndation of the woiM. His apostlea 
DKntioned that the scheme of our redemption was the mya* 
taj planned before mankind were etealed* Onr Lord's 
td*ent upon earth was alluded to in the Divine address lo 
Abraharo. and in the prediction which Che dying Jacoh ma 
tMpired to utter. The last periods of nur human world aie 
expready delineated by both Isaiah and Daniel, and alao 
tioticed and sketched by others of the prophets, and in soine 
af the psahns. These circumstances show that the plana 
tad pntccBB of the Deity in the formation of human DBlare 
have been prospective and ptogretsive from its conuneoce- 
ment ; their appointed ends have been designed to bo those 
iiiiich would not be accomplished lill Iho latler periods of the 
hnman world. These predicted results have not yet bein 
hlly attained ; but several of the iniecvening, and iaunediala, 
and conducive effects have been brought about. 

We have, thciofote, suBicienl evidence lo warrant the aa- 
sartiDn, that the formation of human nature lo iu intended 
eompletion and Unal oicellence has been foreseen, and intend- 
ed to be a progresaivo and successively enlarging and eniicb- 
iag imptovemant. The plana and process of the Deity willl 



live naliue, ud i 
imedisle resultl 

ftom tlieiQ ; bm scting sieadily onwud, to cBecCaste thai ' 
gnndet pnrpoaei »nd more perfect creationB. 

Wb arc living oow ja tbc Ihtity-ei^blh century of tbeoper^ 
tionof (hlB proeesa, or nearly so ; and invifhat the world now il 
coUoctively aa a whole, and most Btnlungly in some of iUlDoat 
ptominent counirias, we aoe the admirable effacta which hn9 
thus far been produced ; and we are enabled to diacem Ibil 
others far more brillEant and ?nnoblmg are coming into birthf 
and will be the posaesHjoa and mhentance of our jet divtutf 
posterity. 

From this contemplation of what haa been deaigned and 
of what haa been effected, and of what La altll puraumg hj 
that Divine agency which alone can accomplish the pnipoaw 
of Divine foresight, let ua now advance to a further coQsidcf* 
Btion of the course and principles by and on which what hw 
bean done has been effetiualed. 

If the human mind has been thus improved, man hu beaa 
■nd is an improvable being. Improvabihiy must then be ■ 
quality of his esHcntial nature, and he haa been created to be 
of this character. He has not been created a perfect being ' 
al his (irst creation, but as a being that was to become ancE | 
at a future period, and to be continually advancing to it, by 1 1 
progreasivo series of moisl melioratious and mental eala^ar j 
ments, until his nature abould at Ust attain the asaignai] 
completion. If man had been created to be perfect at tlM 1 
time of his creatmn, there coatd have been no subsequeal j 
improvement, and no ceaaon for it ; nor could he bave beaa ' 
unprovable. All change of what is complete could only Iw , 
for the worae. He would, if he had ever been in a fuU- ' 
formed slate, have been definitely what he was at oace, aod 
ao have remained for ever. From that condition he neither 
could nor would have advsncifd or altered. But it is mani- 
fest that he has been and is an altering being ; and tberefoia 
ho vras never intended to be such a filed end completed beinf 
at the commencement of his eiislence, and has not yet ba- 
COme of this fmal and eMhIe character. 

The very system of his birth precludes the possibility of 
aach peifcclion. What Adam was we do not distinctly knoi^ 
tboagh vre may assume tVial \ve wa» >» caffl^ljito and porfect 
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' -^t^ fiTEt-made being of Ihe hnman species could be ; but 
•kbu Adam was none of his pDslerily could be. 

For la io them il nan made the law. which has never *1- 
Ined, Ihat ibey should be bora in a bahy slate, snd theieibre 
UUllj ignorant of all things ; feeble, helplesa, and with all 
paiU of their body only a portion of their intended site. No 
iDhnt ia in any tespect a cODipIete or perfect human beine 
Mthei in fnune or intellect : and all mankind being appointed 
to be bom ts babes, none were meant to be perfect at thatr 
biith ; but all come into life on the principle thai chay duU 
be imptovsbie into i^( ther on^ht to be, ss far u Ihey m 
liie to adrince in their worldly life, and under the circnm- 
itaitcM which would inillTidually accompany il. 

The consequence of Ibis nnvaricd law ss to our natlijljr Ii, 
Ibit e¥eij one is bom, snd now as much ss all were 4000 
fun Ago, an imperfect being — ^imperfect in all respects when 
Aej begin iheir human life, biil conlinunnaly improraUe 
from the first moment ihey breathe and see. They are meant 
W acqaire all that they are deficient in at their natitily ai 
mm uid as largely as their country, era, and surromiding 
M^ety, education, custom, and means of self-formation aUow, 
Ivnprorabihty is Therefore the law and desitpiation of Our 
isealed nature ; and to improve is its perpetual tendency, 
■nd abould be regarded as its perpetual duty ; for it wu 
gnoifaslly made improvable, in order that it might improYG. 
& wu bom incomplete with the eipreaa purpose that, >i it 
End, il should gradually attain the completion of what it 
WH capable of The full farmation of our body and ttrab* 
(m Creator has taken into his own care, and, by the plan and 
hw of our frame, bts always secured the performanoe of ^t 
tibet. Under these Ihe body grows of itself, withoul oni 

tKV earthly life. 

Bat iho improvement and completion of our mind or nnil 
b fau put into our own power, and required us to attend (o 
lad promote it. In this he only aids, and provides the metaa 
Md materials fur us to make use of, but he leaves il lo our- 
•■Ives to seek and apply them, snd to acquire the additional 
gnalilie* and excellences which we ought to posaesa. Reje- 
Mtion teaches and urges us to attain the largest portion of 
ehut the position of our social life admits oC -, «oA slaa 
' Iba reqaired unprovemant Ihe piiiic\5\a, 'ii* ioft,'06a 
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leading hibit of our lives. It intimites thst, in propodtioii to 
the degree of attainable con^leteness with which we dif^ 
his future faTOurs will be administered to us. 

But what are the improvements which we have to acquiii^ 
and what are the aids which he supplies to us in the attain- 
ment, and what are the means and materials of in^iioveDieiit 
which he has provided for us 1 

Bom in total ignorance of all things, we clearly have to 
acquire the knowledge of all that we ought to know. Bom 
atheists from that ignorance, we have to leara his ezistenct 
and relations to us, and all that he has communicated concern* 
ing himself, his creations, our feUow-creatures, and oureelresi 
and the counseb and commands which he has expressed on 
all these subjects. Bom with quick sensibilities, we have to 
train these to the right moral leelinffs. Excitable by eveiy* 
thing and to everytning, and with limbs capable of eveiy 
kind of motion and action, we have to perceive how we ou^ 
to use all our faculties and powers, to what we ahould direct 
and apply them, and from what we should restrain them. 
We have to learn all the rules and attain all the habits of sidf- 
regulation throughout our whole earthly life, so that, as each 
occasion arises, we may not do to others or to ourselves what 
will be injurious or offensive, and that we may do in eveiy 
circumstance what we ought. 

Our own well-being is put into our own. care, as weU as the 
welfare of those with whom we may be socially connected ; 
and we have to learn to know what we ought to do or avoid 
for our own sakes, as likewise to live friendly or in peace 
with others. We are bom with a fine intellectual capacity ; 
but which at first is vague, unformed, and general power ; and 
we have to form and exercise this into correct observation 
and perception, just reasoning, and right judgment. We 
come into the world without any opinions at all, and we have 
to acquire right opinions on all things of which we shall be- 
come conscious, and on which we shall have to think and act. 
We have all these things to leam, and to leam for ourselves 
in the best way we can, from teachers, from example, from 
customs, and precepts ; by observation, imitation, comparison, 
reading, thinking, judging, and acting, until we become spon- 
taneously, and in our instructed and improved nature, and by 
practiaed habit, and by immediate and voluntary self-govern* 
laeo^ li!/ Uiat we ought to be, dD iXL 1^^ w« cra^ ^ wvri tiDM 
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Aldum lU that wc ought la know, in order to have the 

U jectituile of mind, feeling, desire, will, and coodoct. 

■ every child hu to learn (nd to >c<|Uiie all thete 

unls in our piesenl familiea, so hid Eveiy one of 

, die goiiDntiotit which hax-o preceded ue upon our cominoo 

«nth. If the; had made their full measure of theee improvc- 

nanto, ne should have come into a rich inherilanec of them. 

Bm ibey have left bo large a proportion of them uDBtliiiied, that 

hnun nature ie Btill full of deliciencies, which it is ■dianeing 

, mmaiil to supply, and which every indiiiduol now living haa 

U leaaen in himsolf, aa far as he may have the opportumty oi 

, Ac ability. 

But the chief hasis of all these in every age is knowledga 
— Hoi knowledge which we all ought perponally to acquire; 

dwald do. Just as ihs child cannot act or judge properly 
widHiiit it, neither can the man. 

lb proponion as nny are deficient in what the* ought te 

bww, ihey ate go faj still in their haby state. They have 
iLeb bora ignorance and darknesa ahout them, and must think 
and act coirespondently with that destitution. 

But this knowledge muBt, like every other improvement, 
be a gradual acquisition : what is moat immediately eawntial 
AiMild be first attained ; what becomes necessary in due »oe- 
cevion afterward ahould be sought for in the proper cunrsfl 
and order ; ai;d if this were reguLrly and Stiy done, and tbs 
•etiona made conformable to the progress, the human mind 
would grow np Bleadily to all its required qualities and ei- 
udlencea, as the body does under the guardian and guiding 
Inn nbich form it, and as the stately tree advances with un- 
inlnnipled certainty and expanding efficiency ; novel vacil- 
hling at inconsistent, but reaching m due time its ordained. 
lierfsctioD, and retaining it unchanged aa long u it ia it* 
wtliM nature to last. 

BdI who must be the firat teacher, and what the first knowl- 
■dgB la acquire 1 In our late epochs of the world, me have 
•tnsroa of knowledge of all sorts Rowing about ue and to ua 
' bi ton IhouBsnci currentB. and bringing with them all sorts of 
■" ' ' ■ id. the workmanship " 



I ^|W>, 



good and bad. 1 

rs and of ourselves. The primeval ages had n 
■ find out or lei 



of this. They had everything to find out or learn, and Ibsj 
" ' ' ' 18, wto;^ ta faBW4« «(i 
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. leach them, bul from whom mankind « 

lumed, and wiih such deleraiined and p. 
[bal from tim Ihey would le»ra n ' \, 
hjm to choose his own means and proceSB for Ihoii 
meni and beneht againat their will; and to lead humaD a 
ture, notwilhaUnding Hi aTeraion to tite teacher, (o tbe pwl 
neanTe and ulterior camplotenesa which he meant it to Bttaih! 
Ta these means and process let u> now direct DUi thoughts 




^^^^Ta thes 



LETTER XXXIX. 



The process adopted by the Deity for the beoeiit of hii W 
man race, afler their dofeelion and alienatian fioni him, i^ 
diaplayed to us in the Hebrew Scriptures, Irom the aeeotnA: 
of his address Id Abraham to the lut eniinoistion of hii iid|| 



uidpurposcB by the prophet Malachi. jJ 

The Divine communications to mankind cloaed nilh tU^i 
prophecy in that period of the world, and no further Dirine iKj 
terposilion or supcnistural agency was perceptibly erartM 
on our earth until the appinled time of our Saviour'* btrtfcl 
^roachcd. 

A new series of Diiine agency theo commenced, iiUci 
the Christian ScnpUues nartsie to us. They discloae ■ an^ 
and eitendod process of the Divine wisdom as then pal ni 
action, which has since been in constant intellectual apattia^ 
and under whose continued agency we are now living. Wf 
aea not the directing hand nor tbe influencing power by Mft 
nulorial organs of vision. But the mind that duly ttDdi|i 
the effects which arise ma; trace and discern them, and wSj 
fix) daU)' delight in contemplating Iheii widely-augmeatiflf 
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Tbetcheme of the pioceas wu loseleclone individuBl fram 
iha ravolting world, and u> tnin him and his immediate de- 
Mwnduits into a full and intimate knowledge of ihe Deity u 
a perxmal God ; interested with bia human woild, desiroua to 
Mach and determined to Bupeiintend and gptexn it i and, bj 
■ aeiiBs of incidenw in their own biographies, to make them 
Mnsomllir Bcqusinted with their Creator, with the principleB 
on which he should govern human hie, and with the nuea, 
ud ideas, and feelings on which he required ihem to act to- 
mids him and towards each other. From the family thus 
iratmctod he planned to raise a natioo with whom he should 
deal, and whom he should continue to loach and guide in the 
*ainc immediate manner ; and. in the Tarious events which 
WDoM occur in their national and individual condncl, lo make 
•ueh successive maniCestationa of himself, of his power and 
a^Dcy, of his mind and will, of his plans and purposea, of 
hw counsels and precepts, and of his general and paiticular 
gmEnunent of the wotid, as would infnao into the human 
Bund, by due degrees, a true knowledge of him, and right 
idea* and feelings concerning him. By these the moial in- 
teUectual formation of human nature would be gradually ad- 
nnced, at first in Judea, and atlerward in the rest of the 
world, by the consequences that would follow, as these innsao 
tiona and raveletions became known elsewhere, and as further 
opontions of the Divine agency in the world should introduce 
fimbei knawiedge and larger effects. Thus the truths which 
Ibe rest of mankind were persistingly refusing would be grad- 
aally brought to them through this peculiar channel, to he cn- 
joyol b; ^ when they should, in the course of time, become 
Idling and more fit to receive it, 

Abraham was the person selected to be the subject of the 
commencement of this grand process. Hewaasepustedfrom 
Ua kinsfolk and fellow-citizens in order to live at a distance 
fiom them, and waa informed by the Deity that his posterity 
ahould bo raised into a great nation • A momentous append^e 
ma annexed, that all mankind would receive a peculiar ble»- 



* TlH IfOrd said unlo Al>nluni, 
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sing irom them.* He was jyiade to go into Esjpt for his im- 
provement, and for benefit as to property ; andto move from 
place to place that he might not settle, bj a fixed residence, 
into an assimilation with any existing p<^lation, and also to 
divest him of his erroneous ideas, and to wean him from his 
former pagan and other habits. That his mind mififat be ad- 
equately improved before he became a father of the new 
race that were to be the peculiar people of the Divine tuition, 
twenty-five years elapsed before the promised child was given 
to him.f In the mean time he had another, who was desig- 
nated to be the ancestor of the important Arab nation, t 

To establish in his mind a full idea and lasting impression 
that the Deity was a personal Grod, and meant to act as sndi 
to the human world, and desired to be so considered, it was 
necessary that the Divine nature should enter into a certain 
degree of familiar intercourse with Abraham and his first de- 
scendant, because this only would produce the intended eflfect. 
There is and always has been among mankind a great indis- 
position and unwillingness to conceive or believe in the actual 
personality of the Deity. The general notion, both among 
men of science and others, is rather that of an abstract power ; 
of some undefinable and vague mistiness reducible to no dis- 
tinct idea — an omnipotent something existing everywhere, yet 
in no locality — an incomprehensive agency, without any indi- 
viduality — a theoretical Deity, but no personal being ; nor as 
havins a decided moral and intellectual character, with feeling, 
thought, reasoning, and will, analogous to what appear of this 
description in human nature, though infinitely sup«riar in 
quality and degree. Such notions make him little more than 
a name, and neither interest the human heart nor lead the hu- 
man mind to the conception and belief of an intelligible and 
individual reality. The idea and feeling of a personal God 
were therefore produced permanently in Abraham and in his 
grandson Jacob, by those condescending appearanoes and in- 



* " And in thee shall all the fkmiliea of the earth be hiessed."- 
lui., y. 3. This great promise was more fully elucidated by a sabseqnent 
declaration to him, that it extended to eome descendant of his race. " In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed," o. xxii., ▼. 18. la 
these words it was repeated to his son Isaac, o. xxvi., ▼. 4. 

t He was called from his native country at seventy-flte, and ^-r^ 
was born when be was a hundred.— Gen. xxi., r. 5. 

t Gen. xvil., ▼. 90. 8m tbs second voL of this history, Letter JCSYl, 
p. 391-419, ^ 
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MnwUsM which are recorded in tbe Book of Genesis. Theae 
hron^t the Deity within thoir aenrional perception, and be- 
gaiTttu difieranco between the God of the Sciiptuies and the 
le, indefnite, and theareticul Deity of the general worhL 
It u his recorded mBnifeeiations and truisactiona which give 
tb« lolleBt and uiobI impreesive ideas of his moral, intellectual 
' 1^ lod goverainj; reshiy, la these he always appear^ 
.,._»!. and acta ae a personal being, with feelings, Iboughts, 
■od bcultie* of which he has made oura a dim likenen and 
■weKntation ; biil with which, Ihon^ m chat inferiority in 
which all created heings must always be, with regard lo what 
Hu is infinilo ajid perfect, ouis have a congeniality in na- 
Our spirit was breathed into our mortal frame from 
himelf, and iheiefore, in its essential qualities, muat always 
partake of his Divine nature, and waa declared and meant to 
be a human Image of it,* 

In three great principlea Abraham waa educated by God : 
in Ikilhi in obedience, and in a knowledge of the actual atlen- 

Wb of the SupTeme lo human conduct. in:I at hii dUpleuure 

at the moral vices. Abraham was taught and exercised Into 
a belief of ^ reality and liue nature of God ; and of his prov- 
idmce and moral govemtnent, and of his eicrtcd foresieht, 
•ad fonoing plans and purpoaea for great and diatt 
in the human world ; and of his veracity and deteni 
6ABX what he promised and to accomplish what be foretold. 
Ilw faith of Abraham also extended to an Imphcit rebance 
■ml eon£ding assurance ontheDivino doclaraciaos andpredic- 
tioiis, and was always accompamcd with wUling, ready, aubr 
mitting, and immediate obedience. In this Abraham differed 
hoax Adam, and ahowed by that difference a great improve- 
Dient in human nature. Abraham heard the enunciation of 

oattura, In wliLchbe eaulilia^lhliiueirinilieHlatliinahtporapimna] 

-WTien Ahrain was alnBy jm™ old and nine, iho lirt'tpjat^ 

Mbn mairf l» ihoo iiorfMI. And I will rnaiB mj' to-enant itelwMn 

'^*^"'tSi''lK'l"'""'"hlsf'*"°""B'i^'''ilkrf Willi Wm sa lo 
'«■•« IH. behold my cKvenanlU^iliiliM. and ibDustiallbs's Iklhsr 
«l'iBMTiiaUiiii»,»ndliing>«liali comeoui orinfr. Anrt 1 will HMbliib 
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the IXyine commuidfl with a pcanetering moluiioQ lo obff 
them, and always performed what was enjoined. 

Obedience was with him always asso c iated with his be- 
lief, and in this his conduct is an example to tlL The apoe> 
tie says, " Abraham believed Grod, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness.*** He therefore exhibited both the 
Ihvine eflfect and the true nature of religious £uth. The Di- 
yine effect, in the Scriptural doctrine, tmit faith is the jostily- 
ing principle of man with God ; and the true natme of the 
faith which is so, by showing us that it must always l>e the 
£uth which obeys while it believes. 

Abraham's belief was counted to him for righteons&eas, be- 
cause he always acted upon it, and was most emphatically 
blessed for doing so in the most severe trial of his obedience 
to which he could have been subjected, t 

The third ^eat principle was inculcated by the destmction of 
Sodom and Gromonrah, because they were ** wicked and sin- 
ners before the Lord exceedingly.t It was so important in 
the Divine plans as to human nature that he should be known 
to require moral virtue frtmi mankind, and that vice was of- 
fensive to him, and would be visited by penal c<»isequences, 
that the Deity chose to make a personal annunciation to Al»v 
ham of the catastrophe he was about to produce, and his rea- 
son for inflicting it.{ 

Ho made this communication expressly because he knew 
that Abraham would teach his family the lessons he received. II 
That the moral cause might be fully understood, and that its 
occurrence might create no diminution of the certainty of the 

* Romans vi., t. 3. '* 

t This was in the protwtionary command to oflto bis son ss a bant- 
olTering on M onnt Moriab. Abraham obeyed with steady reaoliitkNi and 
resicnation, and, when the Deity intercepted the coosummatioo of the 
sacrmoe, he attached hie immediate benediction to the obedience. ** Bb* 
CAUSE THOU HAST DONE this thing and hast not wfthheld thy son, thine 
only son, I will bless thee, and will moltiply thy seed ss the stais of 
heaven, and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be bleassd, be- 
cause THOU HAHT OBETSD MT VOlCC."— GOIL ZXlL, V. 16-18. 

t lb., c ziii., y. 13. 

^ '* And the Lord said, Shall I hide (hmi Abraham that thhif which I 
do : seeing that Abraham shall sarely become a great and Oiighty natioo, 
and all the nations of he earth shall be blessed in himT"— Ib.,e itUIm 
V. 17, 18. 

II *' For I know him, that he will command his children and Ms bows- 
hold aner him. and they shall keep the way of the Lord lo do hisclee and 
JudgmeDL^—lb., v. 19. *• 
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J goodness of Ood, and ol hia long roTbear- 
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J win not enlarge upon it hate, hut oiJy observe, that by ths 
minctoa attending the flxodua, the Deity displayed himiifllf to 
be ie commander and ruling soyetcien of every element and 
kiDgdom of nature nith which our ^obe la connected. Iti 
ngetiiAe and atunml camparlmenta ; caitb ; the river ; Ihs 
here ; the tremendoua elcetrical pov»cr ; the aea in iI! 
B, and inataotaneouB death were made to operate aa he 
If All that Egypt was worsbipniug were ihovm to be 
Bt to his will, and all vuere e< ' '- 
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of flnfiering to them, that the deliuioh of fancying them to be 
divinities might be dissipated. 

The next portion of the Divme plan was to lead them into 
the Arabian aesert, and there to reveal himself in tremendous 
majesty to the whole people at Mount Sinai, and by a personal 
and awful voice intelligible to them, to proclaim the four great 
precepts as to their conduct to him, and the six others on the 
main subjects of the conduct of mankind towards each other 
which constitute the decalogue. He then made himself their 
immediate sovereign, established the form of their civil gov- 
ernment subordinate to him, -appointed all the civil and social 
laws which were to be their public legislation and private 
morals, and likewise instituted that mode of worship by which 
they were to address themselves to hiin. This he made to 
consist of two great divisions — suppUcation and thanksgiv- 
ing. He formed their pubUc rites ol that nature as to cause 
them to present themselves to him as offending creatures, 
needing his forgiveness, and petitioning for it, and offerinff 
sacrifices of Uving animals as an atoning medium by which 
they were to obtain it. He required them to recollect contin- 
ually that he was their preserver and benefactor, and to ex- 
press their gratitude to him by their offerings and verbal ado- 
ration. 

It was also made his grand moral command that they 
should cherish the feeling of affection to him in its utmost ar- 
dour. The principle of their actions and feelings towards 
each other and all human kind was made to be tlmt habitual 
benevolence and philanthropy which would resemble and 
equal their own regard for themselves.* Under this system 
he established them in the provinces of Palestine or Canaan, 
displaying in their settlement another example, for their ad- 
monition, of the calamities which he brought on nations when 
they became universally impious and wicked. 

He made their own happiness and national prosperity de- 
pendant on their obedience to him. This principle of his de- 
termined administration of their state, and of every other, was 
announced in his name by Moses to the Israelitish nation on 
various occasions, and most emphatically in his last address to 
them. He had told them that ~ by steadily cherishing and 

* The last /bar books of tbe Pentateuch have preserved to os the ftall 
detail of all tliese cireumstances. 
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obeying the coiuiBel and piecepU he gave them, they would 
become^ liistingubhin^ly, a wise fuid intellectual people.'^ 

Us likeviiw had declared to ihem. that if they wodd Iho* 
eonionn to the wishes of their God, it was the Divioe inteo- 
tkai to Tegird ttiem aa his peculiar people ; to exalt them fat 
abore all the otheinstions of the - — ' 
^ ; and to make them eminent lb: 



This apletidid destiny he eiharted them not to lose. Ho 
repeated his aasuranca of ii,t with continual blessings from 
ibsir Almighty sOYCteign in aveiy earthly comfort and proa- 
peritVi if they would be faithful id their attachment and do^ 
to biiD.^ But if they deviated into the contrary conduct ; if 
they would not observe the laws and mstitutiotis, nor obey 
the commands, nor cultivate the true waiship of their instruot- 
ing- and legislating God, tben national afflictions, foreign con- 
querors, and a civil dissolution were to befall them oi 
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cities were to be besieged and ttken,* and thej were to bt 
driven from their natiTe land, and extenoated to a small mmi* 
ber,t and to be dispersed all over the world, bat find rest, 
comfort, peace, and settlement nowhere^t 

Another great principle, also annonnced by the Dei^ 
through Moses to his people, for the instqiction of all mankino, 
was, that the abandonment of the transgression, and the re- 
pentant mind and feeling for having committed it, and the 
sincere return to their sacred duties, should always end the 
displeasure, procure the forgiveness, and regain the ikvour of 
their God. This was emphatically declared to them vnth 
impressive kindness,^ and made, as it were, one of the laws 
of the connexion between him and them, and intended to be 
equally so between him and all mankind. 

The extension and application of this important principle of 
the Divine plan and conduct of all the populations of mankind 
were in an after ase explicitly inculcated by the prophet Jere- 
miah. He was directed to proclaim it in the name of the 
Deity, as the general rule of his providential administration 
in continuing or subverting the dynasties or empires on the 
earth, li 

BSCAU8K thou hearkenedst not unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to 
keep his commandments and his statatee wliieh be eomoMiiided Ibee."— 
Dent., c. xxviii., v. 45. « 

* *' A nation of fierce countenance, which shall not refard the person 
of the old, nor show (kvour to the young, shall besiege tbee hi all thy 
gates, antil thy high and fenced wells come down, wherain thoa trnat- 
edst, thronghout all iby land. If thoa wilt not observe to do all the 
words of this law that are written in this book, that thou mayn ftar this 
glorioas and feaifUl name, thk Lord thy GoD.''~>Ib., v. 90, 5t, M. 

t '* A.nd ye shall be left few in namber, whereas ye were ss the stars 
of heaven for malUtude ; becanee thou wooldst not obey the voies of the 
Lord thy God. And ye shall be i^ucked ftom off the land wtthsr tlna 
goest to possesa it*'— lb., v. 03, 63. 

* *< And the Lord shall scatter thee among all peoide, firom dis one eed 
of the earth even unto the other. And among these nations shaft thoa 
find no ease, neither shall the aole of thy foot have rest. And thy lilb 
shall hang in doabt before thee ; and thou shatt fear day and i^ght, waA 
Shalt have none assurance of thy life." — lb., v. 64-6. 

$ ** But if fh>m thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, thoa shslt 
find him, ir thou sedc him with all thy heart and with all thy sool. 
When thou art in tribulation, and all these things are come upon thee, 
even in the latter days, if thou turn to the Lord thy €}od, and shaU be 
obedient onto his voice, for the Lord thy God is a mereifhl God, he wiQ 
not forsake thee, neither destroy thee, nor forget the eoveoanl of thy 
Atben wbieh he swear unto them."— lb., c. iy., v. 90-31. 
il ''7iMOtlieWonloftheLcffAGan)AVftTMmiVD%^QbiwMMcl'Ianel! 
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He Dei^ Rcted upon this principle towardi the Jews eer- 
ml thnec between the dcalfa of JmhuB Bud the accession of 
Suil, u namted in the book of Judgca, and frequently afl*r- 
wnd. Tt wag yeij girjklngly iJlustrated in the rase of Ahati. 
When the last fatal denunciations were uttered by Elijah 
a^Binst him for hia peraistint; in iniquity, the long-resisting 
hn^ beiMnK unripccledly penitent ; then the threatened car 
lunin was immediately postponed to a future geoefstioii of 
his descendenCs, who renewed the iransgiession in a mora 
iggnvUed ebape.* 



LETTER XL. 

TfcQMu Cmnnaiid 

AMm Plan kul>ma 

dl mn totalling Bm^fiu an tam ouur. — j( u lilt uiuy 9nt natHn 

iMmaiii^&mplajimitUikmitliifiintakrdiirah it! 

Mv DKAK SVDNET, 

Among the moral precepls which the Deity eipreseed to 
llie DBtion he had so specially formed, we find in (hose which 
he directed to regulate their conduct towards each other prin- 
eiplcB u peculist and superior as Ihoee which he inculcated 
ailh legaid to himaetf, Ii^atead of conlining ihem (D the 
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niiqtiiir I 
I, offeiy I 



mere rnlea of jmlice on whitli iha othic«l cndes of 
were founded, he extended them to require kindnc 
tionate feoliug, «nd mutual ud ; sympstb)' ud benet 
the mind, *s vrell aa in the acliom of every one, lowards ihoH 
with wliom he wis hving m nei^^ibourhood, or in natisiul 
BVcietj, or had any dealings or intercoursB, or who ihould 
need hu (nendly services. 

These feelings were solemnly enjoined by the Deity in bii 
lawn to the Jews in this emphatic eotnmend : — 

"Thou shatt love thy neighbour as Ihyself: I am tiw 
Lordi"' implying, who requite Uiis of you. To this wu 
•dded the iniunclion, that every seven years all creditors wen 
lo release their debtors of what they might owe ^oi, and 
claim it no more ;t and they were lo do this act of generosity 
with a willing heart, and not 10 be acycre as it approaehed.t 
If they (lid so, the Divine hleiising waa largely proaiised Ibem.t 
They were also at the same peciod to liberate their Hebrew 
bondservant, and lo give him ample lupplies on parting with 
Mm-ll To the poor they were to be always libeiBl, and to 
iGgtid them as btcthreti, 

"Ifihera tn amnnj yoo a pout man of ona of thy bnaliren wILIila mj 

(hH. uylnj. Thgu ihalt optn IhiM liand wide unu (by brWbw, u Itf 
pddr, add la Iby aeedf lo ibt land.'H 

SDuh being the Divine mstmctions and injuitctiom on tliii 



• LevHIcui 
I " Be""' 



J5T '^}f^ *"^ ■"''I 



M»ln« "y (™r ^ihor.indihoailVBKhlmnaMht; and ha or ■ 
J "TBouslijgnuroly (lie bin., and tiloeiiMn ,11.11 not be (rteTit 
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^HHdlMnt mbJHct, let us see how the impartial reasoniiu; upon 

t^bciding acquiescence, 

Cmra the same Creator, and possessed of one common nalore, 
tn'th the aarae system of being, qualities, and wants. AD re- 
qnite lo be sustained by food, and, in civilbed Ufe, need 


•iencea of family use for their daily comfort. 

What we thus require arises from two different nuree*. 

, Snprenie through bis vegetable and auimat kingdoms. But 
dl Ibe other nccessariBB did conveniences of life are Bade by 
kunan industry and ingenuity, in the various arts and maiia- 
hctnrei of society. The msterials of all arc in created na- 
tBTG ; but it is the hand of man which convena these mto 

ctotMng, houaca, and ill ihe other means and implementt of oui 

d«>etic and social use. Every year the Divine syatem TB- 
Dews the needed food ; and every day, in civiliiod nations, tha 

What human labour thus foliricates, each must make for 
hinMlf. or obtain from those who con eupply him with it. 

The mipply is scanty without culture, and would only ndl 
■ noall population. Therefore, aa the numbers multiply, 
MMHe land must be tilled and more produce raised in propot- 

Ung horn hia personal eiertions, can he justly rkiinied t^ no 
one fimn him without hia consent. When all are cnltitaton, 
■U can tbua produce their own supplies. 

Bnt when nations become populoua. it is found Ihat ■ part 

' win laiso from the natural surfiice the suslenajice which all 
nqnire. The rest of socielv then apply their labour and in- 
graoity to inalie all the other neceasarits and comforts which 

•allOB* AOB Ihe pcipulslloa ntuiii :— 
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In this condition all nations are existing : one portion ob- 
taining from the soil of the country the sustenance for all ; 
the others making in the Yarious arts and manufactures what- 
ever else is wanted. 

But as erezy one will need something that another makes, 
ereiy one who is thus employed in supplying society with 
the miit of his labour is doing daily gCNDd, aiSl is really ex- 
ercising a philanthropic employment. 

Every artisan performs an act of benevolence in everything 
he frames. His own interest may be his impulse and object ; 
but he is conferring benefit on some one by everything he pro- 
duces. His ¥forkmanship wiU give comfort and pleasure to 
others, whether he means it or not. 

If others did not make my shoes, and hat, and coat, and 
stockings, I must live in the pain or discomfort i)i being 
without them. I am therefore obliged by the poorest man, 
whose hands have formed what I derive such hourly advan- 
tage from. 

No one will labour if what he makes by his thought and in- 
dustry is to be taken from him. It therefore becomes, from 
the beginning, one of the earliest and most fixed laws of hu- 
man society, that every one shall have an absolute property 
in the work of his hands, and therefore in all that he makes 
and obtains. The law of individual property is thus coeval 
vrith all civilized life. The savage plunders and is plundered. 
He therefore makes nothing beyond his most urgent wants, 
and for these as little as possible. Hence savage tribes have 
no property. Right of holding it without molestation from 
others, security in its use and possession, must therefore be 

In England the fhmilies employed chiefly in agricuUare are 761,348 ; 
those in trade, manaflictares, and handicraft, 1,183,913; all otbsr fimii- 
lies, 801,076. 

In Wales these respective classes are 73,195; 44,708; 48,041. In 
Scotland, 186^1 : 307,250 ; 168,451 ; or, on the whole of Great Britain, 
Agricultural .... 961,134 

T^e and mannfhetnres . 1,434,873 

Other flunilies .... 1,018,168 

3,414,175 fhmilies 
{Rickman, vol. ii., p. 1043.) 
By the above we perceive that in Wales the flunilies in husbandry 
were nearly double those in trade, &c. In Ireland the proportion of the 
agricultural is still greater; fbr there, out of s population of 1,385,066 
Amiliea, 884,339 are employed in the production of fixKL— Por/cr** 
''Fivgnmt cfth9 Nation,'' p. 50. 
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SitKbliihed before mBoldDd will make anything for the use of 
aOtera, or anything comfortable for themaehes. 

Hence tbe welfare of all requirea the foil eatabliahment of 
the right of indlTJdUBl property ; tbe prohibition of all inra- 
■km of it ; and the rertainly of etipying, uaing, and dispoeing 
of il aolely aa the holder pleasea. Until this right be solidly 
filed and univeiaally upheld, man must lite io destitutloD and 
diicomfoTt. 

Bui two reaiilta arine from this indispensable Uw. One, 
(Inl ereiy man must labour far what he wants ; and the other, 
IbU be cannot have what be desires, however nccesaaiy for 
bu ndMence, unleae he eam it frotn those who posaess it. 
For if he does not work for what he will need, aooie others 
miut woik for him while he la indolent, and no one is williag 
W do this. None will habilually work gratis for olheta. AU 
ither, expecting a fair remuneration m some 
ih^ or other ; but none without a return which he deems 

ec^uinlent, or which i» BUigfactory to him. Every one re- 

taning what he has, and not parting with any portion of it 
Without an equitable considetaiian, each musi Riid the meani 
of obUinine what he needa from those who bate it by eiving 
to dum Wiat they also want : thus society subaista by ill 
simabers exchanging labonr and prodoce with each other. 

One delirers an article ofhia property for aome thing which 
ia the property of the person who applits ; and on (his syatem 
of interchanging the fruit of each other's skill and industry 
■0 ciiiUied society is everywhere subsisting and generalhr 



aeldom bo conveniently exchanged 
far cemioodities, and never in the small portions and on the 

• raediufn or inalniment of this barter ; and this is money. 
The money of a country can he divided mto small puts, as 
well as be put together into larger ouea ; and therefore it ia 
■ ready means of buying and selling at all times sod in all de- 
snea, end hence is used as the medium of our aocial traffic. 
The labourer takes money for his labour, becauae he krMrare 
that when he lakes that to the shopkeeper, he will have for it 

Hence every workmate and trader seeks peynient for his U- 
booT and produce m money, and by that a£<^uiiea &<naalb(R« 
' " "' ' 'B made which he desires. 
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The system of Proridence therefore is, that man shall em> 
ploy himself in his social world in cultivating the soil to ol>> 
tain its yearly harvests, and in making for himself out of the 
materials, mineral, vegetable, and animal, which are upon the 
earth, all the other necessaries he requires. These matcarials 
are always ready to be so used, and are abundant beyond the 
possibility of man's exhausting their natural store. These 
he can take up and woik at whenever he pleases. It rests 
entirely with himself what he shall do with them, and how 
much he will fabricate or not. This rests, I say, with him- 
self, as between man and his Creator ; but beyond this it is 
an affair between each individual and his fellow-creatures. 
For here aeain the laws of property a{^ly, and say, althooflh 
there is this exuberance of the substances from which the 
necessaries of life are formed, yet, as in civilized life, evezy 
yard of ground, and all that is upon it, have become Uie ap- 

Eropriat^ possession of some one, none most take any part 
ut as the owner gives or allows. 

The same plan, therefore, prevails as to the supplies for all 
our wants. Man receives from Grod everything that is neces- 
sary in unfailing sufficiency, or, more generally, in superabun- 
dant quantity. But in civilized society, all that the Creator 
thus provides becomes the property of mdividuals as it arises, 
and has to be imparted by them to each other as they shall 
think proper. 

Thus, as to our food, the Great Giver, after his yearly do- 
nation of it in the vegetable harvest, leaves it to the cultiva- 
tors and owners of the soil to distribute between themselves 
and the rest of society. All that relates to it after its nowth 
and full maturity belongs to man. It is conmiitted then to 
the self-interest, the benevolence, the duty, and the necessi- 
ties of those who receive it from the heavenly bounty. It is 
made essential to their self-interest and personal coinfort that 
they should raise enough for others as well as for themselves. 
No society would allow them to hold it under any system of 
property if they did not. They are also, for their own sakes, 
obliged to let others have what they do not consume in their 
immediate families. What the most selfish motives thus com- 
pel, every benevolent feeling of man's nature makes pleasing 
to him ; and it is moral duty thus to act towards the society 
which permits him to have the sure property in it, and pro- 
fects th&t right to him. AW wVlo mskft \2t>& Q\J;ki conveniences 
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oT life are under the nme impulses noi obligitions. Alt hay 
what olhen want, and must be lupplicd with from them. 

Il is the wdl and deeiie of the Crealor, aad the teaiencj 
of theae aympathieB, with which he has (created the human 
Mml, (hat all nho have more than they need shonld diathbute 
Iha nuplna to the reel who have occieion for it. And a* the 
DMral and intellectual character of human nature improrea, 
tUi will be it* instinctive hahit. No one will, in time, let ao- 
edux want what he can supply. It will he a part of hia hsp- 
pben to give u nell as to receive. The diitribntion will llaa 
came more pleasurahtc aenaaliona to him than even the per- 
■Doal enjoyment. Many feel this already. So Iraly waa it 
aid if out Saviour, by him who made our frame, and who, 
bf linng in it during lua human life on earth, knowe how it 
Inh in all its nobler emotions, " It ia more hleued to gira 
thm to receive, "* It ia peculiarly important for every one to 
MDoIlact this aphorism ; for it was the Giver of all hleaaingi 
wbo prononnced it, and therefore it preaenla to ua one of the 
rules TO which he beatowa them. 

Bat until human nature leachea thia atage of its progreaaion, 
the mctuatmc cause which leads the poaaesaora and matters of 
the neceiaanes of hfc to part with them to each other, la their 
own individual need of wlial others have. Each can get the 
inqjphea he wanta only hy givmg to theii owners equivalent 
Ipoltiotu of what he ia holding. 

I He is, therefore, always offering these for aale to others, 
Aiti by the monev which they produce, he may purchaae from 
JoOmi what he has occasion for ; and thus ail that is yielded 
]hT natore or made by man is m constant application, iliitiibor 
tnn, and circulation through every class of society. 

No ayslem of human supply couM have been planited oa ■ 
IMre benevolent device : (or it suggests and cherishes |dulati- 
llmpy between man and man iu every part. It makes evtrf 
OM a benefactor to the other. It is a benefaction to me fiota 
the artisan or labourer who providea what I want, that he pio- 
docai il for me ; and from the Iradeaman who sells il to me, 
ttu he obtains it, snd keeps it ready for me whenever 1 q)- 
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p^foriL HliabiMfiMtMifirannitollMWtkiitll^rltt 
and givt ftril thrt moDqr wbidi thej ota M^plof ■fMK* 
pEDcuiagfiMhiiipplMi for UwmwIki will Med, tlnwlNvar 
and Mikrt pndnoar and eoiimuiiMr,.m amaUj^ beiMifiwtotti t» 
Mch oUwr, and mav incMaae their own lafpiaeaa and .eaeh 
otker'a bT eo pOBttderiqg UMBi^vaa. . -; 

Indeed, it k a aawal deiaet in m not tp hmi^ maA Ideae 
in our laind, for bj the cwniarofia we oonfiet OHcealvee of 
pernetuel iiyititade. I aecqeeMyeelf of partaking too MPok 
of tlie%idtlMitica. My lywdrfaet m ym mplo. Oammf 

~ memr dnr hn«L whin 



of tea* with «V|f • Ixifc ^o nilk, and meraw d^ hn«i» 

leatvnthit. tW I reqm Ibor thii^ iDV wy notBiq^ ae 
alao for my evaning meal. 

The water ie mj CvBatof^i "Vf^ elwm «& hand, h«t to 
how aau^ IMime an I iadebtM nir aqp ou« thieo aiti^ 
The tea la a kindofinqpiiationto ny nnndyaiidafanllees- 
eitation of hamy ipinta and oooifintaUe faeKiigii end hie 
been eo aU ay life. , Tot what a iFoet aecial madpnaiy ia ae- 
cessaiy to be pat in action !. How many Mnflk woik and br 
boor in a thooMttd waj^ and foine endnn noch onffiHciqf and 
hatdafaipt before I can eii|oy either ny aiii|^.eiip of tea or ite 
augar ! Shipa moat be biwt by bbtnioiia dnpwxig^ita. Offi- 
cers and seamen most be trained, and wateh» rad toil, and 
enduie all the priTations, and storma, and dar^ijen of a die- 
tant voyage. Merchants must widertake and cany on the 
commercial enteipriae which employa them. The Ghineae 
formeia and their laboureta must zaiae the tee tree foam the 
aoii ; and the Weat India planters and their opeaiiiTee anal 
tend the growing of the sogazcanes, and boil out and tmnwait 
the sugar. DealezB at home must then get Hum inio their 
ahopa, so aa to be ready when I need them. Thne, tfaong^i I 
ha^e oidy to aend^o a grocer's shop Utt themg yet thoy eooU 
not be there, nor come thence to me, withoot aU thia stonen* 
dous ^^paiBttts of working follow-creatures, toiling in aU umv 
multimnoos occupations. 

The tea and si^^ar on my table represent all tUe aenee of 
human activity to me ; and when I duly think of it, I ought 
to feel that I have cong^iial obligation to every one who ws 
thus contributed to give mean enjojrment of high sratifiQation 
twice every day. fi is for them to feel congeBiifiy on ^Mir 
pvts to those who employ them, and wlu>, bypurchaaii^wlBt 
we/ bang, an also canaea of |iUami% lasA cemforti to iImol 
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And bow grettlj would our mutnil philanthropy increase if we 
obejeil the dictates of onr reason and better feelirige, and 
nguded etch olhec as the inttiuments of those reciprocated 
emnfoTta which give life ao much daily happiness. It i* in 
IbsM mutual benefactions that civilized soriely ie most dia- 
Ungni^ied Irom the uTige state. For in this man i« his own 
provider only, and is doBlitute, wild, and miaerabls for being so. 
Now, what is wanted [n order to giie these sensatime \o 
ns ain Nothing but the recollection of such facts. If every 



ould tl 



)[ that what he ' 
Belfish objec 



me of his 
and if ho < 






mdid lab 
what would h 
and would gJTi 

nuttd to feet pleasure in the idea that he was thereby becom- 
ing one o( the canees and creators of human happiness, and 
would pursue his worit with a sentiment of desire to benefit, 
(Terj sfticle ho made would be a benevolent ftthticBtion, and 
Dm making of it with such feelings and for such a jnirpose s 
benevolent action. Such views snd feelings turn every em- 
idojnienl into a scene and school of virtue. Providenca 
meant it to be so. And whoever works, sells, or buys with 
theae ideas and feelings, wtII be cherishing virtuous emotioni 
and leading a virtuous life, whatever be the occupation. Wa 
ntay thus moralize and dignify every psth and eiertion of hu- 
nan industry ; and we sImII make both our social and our jn- 
drridnaJ life the happier if we do so. 

Husalllhosuppbesof all our necessities arise from Divino 
bcnafaction and from human labour. All have the same want* 
Utd Deed the same suSicicncicB for them. No man can make 
fct himself all that he requires, and each, therefore, makes 
Ibr others, and all become supplied by these reciprocal (nlar- 
changes of articles and mediums with each other, every ona 
baneSting others and benefited by them. Society roUs on 
Ihcongta time with this circulation of mutual good, which only 
wants the inspirmg spirit of mutual kindness and benevolence 
b the intention, desire, and execution, to make it everywhere 
ninaus and happy. 

But bom this point arises the great difEculty on this sub- 
jeol between nuiii and man, under which the soeial world ii 
nr«fywhere eiiating, and which I feel myself incompetent Co 
■(*Hi and loo ignorant of the facts and circumslancen lon- 
McUd with il to write useiully and not (sitDnecniBV) ■sotm'B.- 

Voi..ni.—Ns 
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This difficulty is, thst manj tie destitate of their daily sob* 
sistence and of the means of acquiiing it, althouffh plentr is 
existing in erery society ; and atso, that those mio, by toeir 
skill and labour, could add to the proYision of the necessaries 
of life, find no means or channels by which they can make 
their willins industry serviceable to them, or no demand for 
what they do or supply. All towns, villages, and countries 
have a large portion of persons in this unprovided and desti- 
tute state, although there is always enough provided by Prov- 
idence or fabriciSed by man for every existing individual's 
use and comfort. 

Some plan should be devised to remedy this; but what 
that plan should be I am unable to suggest. 

The usual remedies required by the suffering are agrarian 
laws, equalization of proper^, the abolition of all classes but 
the labouring one, and the diminution of their labour, and of 
the necessity for woridng. It has been fancied that tiie spo- 
liation of the wealthier, and the destruction of all riches, and 
a community of property, would heal every evil and make 
every one happy ; a great and infelicitating mistake—because, 
if acted upon, it would spread destruction around, and make 
misen^ or poverty the general lot. This would make the un- 
provided class so much mora wretched, that most of them 
would be unable to survive. 

These results I can foresee, but how to alleviate the evils 
is the important problem which statesmen and legislators have 
to solve. I am too inexperienced in the practical details of the 
national and local subjects which it involves to presume to 
decide what ought to be done. I can only, with real diffi- 
dence and with a desire to be enlightened l^ those who are 
better acquainted with them, make a few observations on the 
circumstances and principles which should be taken into con- 
sideration by all classes of the community. 

It seems to be a reproach to a society to have within it any 
who are desirous to work, and by their honest industry to 
obtain their needful share of the subsistence and conveniences 
of life, and to have no employment to give them, that they 
may exercise their laudable wishes and useful activity. 

It is an imputation on the intellect, as well as on the phi- 
lanthropy of the society, that this is the case, because all their 
comfoitM arise from individual productivi^ and individual 
labour. £ach of those waxitjxig occu^^on can bo a producer 
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of tome of these Dlilitiea, or of otheia that will be serviceable 
if be were employed to do bo. 

Each CU1 hy bis industry add to the propeity and enjoy- 
menta of his country, at the iiame time that he gains for him- 
«elf the necessaricis he requires. To let him be inactive and 
BofTcring by not putting his croative powers into use, is an 
isjmy to the state as well aa to him ; for if it be deaitable to 
hive more property, auch persons are the instrument to make 
it. All further property of any kind must arise from further 
kboui ; and these unemployed persons offer the producing 
industrr thai will increase the Bloch of the general wealth and 
of individual convenience. 

That Bocioty ia in want of a vast deal more property is 
avideol from the majority of its papulation havuig so little of 
it. Vet all those who are deairous of working, but who can- 
not get employment, are so many makers of what others want, 
<nfn could be put into action to proiluce it. 

It Is therefore a vicious aoomaly in aui civil pulily, that 
there are so many who want more property in order to be 
eomforlable. and bo many able and viilling to labour to make 
it ; and yet that these are not supplied with some employment 
Ihat would alike benefit society and theraeclveB, but are left 
lo starve orauffer in useless inactivity and unwilling indolence. 
What will remove such a disgraceful anomaly ! Who ia in 
&alt! Is there a want of benevolence or of intellect in the 
■ociety, that so many capable inatiuments of benelicial pro- 
docliooa are left in this unused and paralysed stale, merely 
bflcaiise society has not provided the due plans and means to 
■vail itself of their good wishee and industrious capacitieal 
No ; oar nation abounds with talent and philanthropy, but it 
hu not directed its thoughts and feelings sulKcienlly to this 
■Domentoits theme. It has not yet done what is obviously the 
tUD^ wanted. It has not yet devised an operative syatem of 
finding and giving useful employment to those who cannot 
gH it for themselves. It has not establiahed wise plana for 
•Bt^g the unemployed to he the makers of what olhera want, 
tn for distributing to those what they cannot make or procore 
fbi themselves. For any to have more property or conve- 
aJBDCes, mora labour is requhed ; it is Iberefore esaenlial to 
Mwiit welfare that, when ao many olTer more labour which 
wonld be productive of more commodities, mews shauld b« 
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in existence at all times to empby the willing indoetiy in 
augmenting the public happiness. 

How this desirable object can be practically eflbcted- 1 am 
unable to state. 

But some parochial or municipal mechanism is wanted for 
this purpose ; some always open and i^[^proachable medium by 
which those wanting employment may, without depreciation, 
discredit, or displeasure, find the worii provided for them, or 
recommendations or introductions to it, by which th^ jdaj 
support themselves as long as they need, and lessen the poT- 
er^ in society by increasing its articles of property and coo- 
venience. 

Whether public boards or private associations in towns or 
parishes could best do this, I cannot say. But as large coio- 
munications and intercourse between different places would 
be necessary, perhaps some general system, with local ramift- 
cations, would be most avaifing. From the labours of such 
men, the cottages of the poor might, by wise and kind distri- 
butions of the produce, be supplied with many femily con- 
veniences that would diffuse great delist and much improve- 
ment too. The poor cannot buy many things they need. 
How patriotic it would be to use the surplus labour which is 
everywhere asking for employment, in making in every parish 
what so many are needing, and could thus so easily be sup- 

flied with ! But I can only express wishes and speculations ; 
am incompetent to devise the proper institutions that would 
be at the same time unobjectionable and efficient ; but there 
are many able men who can supply my deficiency. I can 
only send you these general suggestions. 

if will merely add, that as it is more labour which can alone 
remove the poverty that exists, it is a mistake to imagine that 
the general labour of society can be ever lessened, or that its 
diminution would increase human happiness ; nor is it wise 
to cherish any prejudice against it. Nothing but the inven- 
tion of machinery, as effective to make what it accomplishes, 
can supersede it. The less labour there is in a society, the 
less supply there must be, and, of course, the less comfort, from 
the absence of the supply which is abstracted by the absence 
of the industry that provided it. All that mankind enjoy arises 
from their respective labours. Some individuals may be, and 
are so circumstanced as to have a burdensome proportion. 
This requires some scheme oi a,\)eX\Ai dnmon and ustribQ- 
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den ol the industry required, but no diminution of it, nnleH 
hnman ut can make wood and metals, steam or clones pe;^ 
fann what ia now cflecled by human activity and stienfth. 
The leas agricullural labour without this eubatitute, the TeM 
food must be had, and so of every article which our arlisan* 
povide. To lessen labour would be to make pocarly mote 
poor and more uniTenal. 

It would oIeo leaeen ell that happinOBs which arises fitnn 
ocenpatioD which is not pernicious to others, or individusUj 
prejudicial ; far without continual employment man would be 
■Dd i> > disaatisGed, unhappy, and wrongly-acting being. 
Bui the laboriona occupations of society certainly need be- 
neimlenl and legislatite reviginn and remilolions. The factory 
syalem contains evils which diagrace the ownets who conlinoB 
^m and the nation whose iegislaturo allows their duration. 
All inch things should be remedied ; the poor ahould be 
snided, taught, counselled, and si^siated, but never persecuted, 
Euihly treated, oppressed, or neglected. National proapeiity 
will iDcrease as they are more kindly attended to. 



LETTER XLI. 

7%e Jrvuh Nation raijolia/ar two main Purpottt,wkislilkeirHUtorTi 
»iuaaiiim]ili'kiiI.—T>LtBlrvaUimeftl Id 6c Me Soucrngn B»tpin^ 
Ikt WarUt firtmlvt Djr Salamm. Jtnibiiam, and tkt Fmplt f tlaWM- 
iag Fagaiutm aBitmg Urm.—rheirDivuttm mio Iwc llmgiomi.— 
Tit prtilictefi itn4 fseetiled Doyrfifnil qf Ut£H Peoptt/oT pan^tinf in 

Mr se.s Son, 
The Deity appears to bavo raised up his Jewish nation for 
hro great purposes, besides the collateral ones which were 
ibo pramoted by Lt. One of these wis to enable him to dii- 

ShiiDielf to mankind as he wished to be known by them, 
therefore to make liis omnipotent infinity appear to them 
in these interesting and comptehensihle qualities and fealurea 
trilb which they would be moat concerned, and thus to be in 
Acir conceptions, from senaorioi and actual knowled^, iImMi 
BMnl and JBtslleclusJ personality la wbic^v Waia:aiaaQi»'«*> 
N n2 
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meant to be Msmulated, as far as created bong conM reeeia^ 
ble such a wonderful and all-perfect Creator. The Diyine 
conduct m all thinss exhibits principles of action which we 
are to imitate, as far as they ^ply in our human life and 
dealings. He nianifested himself at various times, in order 
to produce on the Jewish mind, and, through that, on all oth- 
ers, those impressions and efifects which would be most pio- 
motive of their right, moral, and intellectual formation. 

To this end even their perversities were made conducive 
as well as their obedience. For whatever they did gave their 
Divine Sovereign an o]^rtunitv of shaping and advancing 
his tuition accordingly. His blessings and his corrections 
alike educated and instructed them. The one admonished 
them what they were to avoid, the othw what he i^pproved 
and rewarded. By all he disclosed the fedinffs, views, ez« 
pectations, determinations, and principles whichhe entertained 
as to human nature, and on which he had created it. In his 
dealings with them he taught both them and us, by action as 
well as by precept ; and t^ causing what he dkl and said to 
be faithfully recorded, in its principal and sufficient outlines, 
in written language, he has made his lessons and manifesta- 
tions to them the common property of all his human world, 
who can read the transmitted and preserved narrations, or 
hear what they contain. By this means all that was done or 
inculcated by him in Egypt, on Mount Sinai, in the Wilder- 
ness, in Judea and elsewhere, has been said and done for us 
as much as for them, and has been, ever since these sacred 
writings have been known and studied by other nations, en- 
lightening and ^iding all the populations of the world. From 
our Saviour^s time more especially to this moment, they have 
been forming and enriching the intellect of human nature, in 
all its national sections, with a knowledge of Divine truths, 
with an excitation of Divine feelings, and with a perpetual 
melioration of character. 

The mental and moral results of these Divine means and 
agencies we are now inheriting. They have raised human 
beings now to an elevated superiority above all the ancient 
generations, and will be still working their improving and 
illuminating effects, with increased power and fertility, in every 
new generation that will arise. This part of the Divine process, 
in the formation of his Jewish nation, and in the addition to 
that of his grand Chiistian IUve\aXioiL,VAabe«ik fully answerad 
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••^MfiMlr efficient. The present »tKte of the noiid is ihe 
wMb BTiden<ie of its succeufii] inJ magniliccnl Oj>ei>tiai]. 
Romui natnie never hai beon so gteat and rich m ill (its 
^wlitiea that uloni it iB it i> at tbe present moment, natwitb- 
Mtnding the vices and erron which yet defonm aociel;-, and 
•0 often sadden individual life. 

The other great purpoae was to make it inalruoiental to the 
ioiprovenient of all the rest of mankind, and to the diacloaurs 
of the Divine gavenunent of all nations on the earth : and to 
prepare, by what wai done in it and with it, for the inlrodue- 
tioD of his great Christian system, which was to be his next 
grand process, for the benefit and fonnsLlon of all hia humsn 
world. It ia to thii aeeond purpose of his Divine phui in the 
Jewish natjOn that I will now direct your further attention. 

Il aeeniB to have been the intention of the Almighty, if ibe 
Jewioh people wonld have steadily acted on the laws utd 
priDcipltn which he had taught them, to conduct and aggan- 
diu tbem to be the sovereign nsiion of the earth, rnlina' all, 
and the pattern of moral, religions, and intellectual eicelkoce 
■ndproneiiiion, for all to see and imitate. 

The Mosaic language leada us to this 
^lendid intimations are several times repeaiea,r aiw wouja 
Hve been accomplished if this people, by Iraining themselves 
ng to his instructions, had made themselves fit to be 
predominating nation. But they soon fell into that 

J infatuation of the ancient world which wo have 

ered. The neit generation after Joshua forgot 
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,t Ai^ " Vbr IT re atall dillnniiy li»p all I 
OnL M lav* Dh Lord roar Ood. Is walk In 
<M> Wn, TBai wUI Uis Lord dtivi dui al 
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their Divine benefactor, and adopted the paganism of thi 
nations around them.* This compelled him to afflict than, 
bj gtring victory over them to those they were perverseh 
imitating, in order to recover them from the folly. But then 
repentance was soon succeeded by relapses, and this altema- 
tion of right and wrong conduct contmued, till at last tbej 
threw off the immediate government of their Sacred Legislti- 
tor, and insisted upon having one of themselves made theii 
visible and ruling lung. Sam was chosen to this dignity, but 
was so little faithful and obedient that his dynasty was put 
aside, and a new one, in the young shepherd David, was raised 
to the Jewish throne in his stead. 

David became, in mind and feeling towards God, all that 
he was required to be : but the corruptions of ^eat prosperity 
undermined fais moral resolution, ana in an evil hour he com- 
mitted a crime, by the indulgence of his sensual passions, 
which could not but have the most injurious effects, by its 
bad sanction and example, on all his people. He repented 
with bitter self-remorse ; but he had done the moral mischief 
to his nation, and, though pardoned, was doomed to an afflicted 
life, on account of the pernicious consequences of his conduct, 
that the world might see and know that piety without virtue 
is an incongruity, to which suffering and chastisement are at- 
tached in the providential administration of human life. 

In Solomon there appeared a prospect of a sovereign who 
would enliehten and moralize his coimtry, and prepare it for 
expanding mto the greatness of its promised destinies. Choos- 
ing in his youth moral wisdom as his self-chosen good, he 
was blessed with every temporal benefit and greatness : but 
his worldly happiness became his ruin. He resolved to enjoy 
bodily pleasures in all their forms, and he felt the effects of 
such unrestricted enjoyments, t They weakened his mind 

* Jadges, c. ii., v. 10-33. 

t *' I said in mine heart, Go to, now, I will proTe thee with mirth ; 
therefore enjoy pleasare. I sought in mine heart to give myself to wine, 
and to lay htrid on fbllv till I raiffht see what was good for the sons or 
men. I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and the delights of the 
sons ofmen : musical instruments, and that of all sorts ; and whataoeTer 
mine eyes desired I kept not flrom them. I withheld not my heart ftom 
any joy. I turned myself to behold wisdom, and madness, and folly."— 
Eccles., c. ii., ▼. 1-12. 

The issue of his experience was, that it was all vanity and vexatkm of 

spirit, and no profit to him, v. ll. But it incurably contaminated his 

jiatiopt AAd deUJitated himself, and nuUified aU the benefit of his 
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bR debsMd his xoonl principie, and he laid ihe foundaljou 
sflbe ruin of his nation, and intEreepted all Us factbei progregi, 
h atlowing his favourite women to Boduce him to eslihhih 
uit paganism which his people had been speciallj- raised and 
mincnktusly aggtsjidized in order to subvett and BiIinguiBh.* 
Tiom ihftt lime the sun of Israel began to aet ; the kingdom 
ma divided into two parts by the Di>ine iatexfcrencc.f 

This dcpiavslion of mind and condocl increased upon thMa 
in every succeeding reign. They became uscleaa in their in- 
tended inatmmentility of enhgntcning and goioming the 
wuld, and preparationa were then made, on tbia continued 
defection, for the destructive fulBlnient on them of all the de- 
funictBtiona which hajj been predicted on such misconduct, 
txA for the succeeding operationa on other nations, which 
Irauld, by other means, produce the improvement and pr^ 
mote the progression of human nature. 

The Divine wisdom proceeded gradually in its operations 
to ibue and remove the offending nation, and \o produce ill 
downfall by auch successive evenu as would most benefit Ihe 
test of manliind. He raised up a new Syrian kingdom on 
their northwestern frontier at DaniaacuB, w prevent llieir f»t- 
Iher conquests, and to be an inBtmmenl of discipline upon 
them.} He caused Jeroboam, one of Solomon's breveil offi- 
cen, to be anointed by a prophet lo separate ten a( the 
tnbei from the rest, and to fonn of them a new kingdom, 
^iBIt from the two otben, which Solomon's son and succea- 
*tn would govern, Thua the Jewish nation was broken iota 
two kingdoms on account of their adopted idolatry.^ These 



Isasnw md sacritluid unto i)ielr Eods,"— I Klnn, c, iL, v. ft-a. 

1 *■ Whanftin Ibe Lonl said unlo SalamoH, AiniaiiiDcb aiilualBdnM 
rf IhB, 1 will sonLT reml Iby kingdom fhrni Uw, and will gin It otiM 
At iuiant. I will tend 11 oal of ma hand rrf tt j loa, Unl wlU glvs OM 

kiB loid. HJulndcier, kiiie of Zabib. Uf glllieTed men uniu blm. aild life. 
■■■e eapuin aieiBbBnd; and itutr went ID Damascus, and dwell (ben, 
■Bd rdfntd In Daniiscas. He ibDorted lenel, siul relpied over S jit*.* 

_- i* jjid IK Hill m JsiclMam, TUub aeilb tin Imi tbc QcA oC taoiA. 
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becoming jealoos of each other and mutually hostile, precluded 
all further aggrandizement of their dominion. 

The fears and cowardice of ambition, and love of poweTf 
induced Jeroboam to set up a new idolatry in his new king- 
dom, to prevent the people from attending three times a year 
at Jerusalem, at the great annual sacrifices appointed by Moses 
to be celebrated there in a national congregation.* Paganism 
became then the habitual religion of the country, with a succes- 
sive addition of the most ofifensiTe forms and ceremonies. The 
Deity, by his prophets, by affliction, and by repeated changes 
of dynasties as each transgressed, endeaToured to recall fhem 
to the paths of reason ana duty.f But no discipline or ex- 
hortations availed ; and therefore he prepared the means and 
instruments for their overthrow, after an admonitory struggle 
of two centuries and a half. The nation appointed to subvert 
them was the kingdom of Assyria, on their northeastern fron- 
tier. In the 254th year afler SoIomon*s death, Shalmaneser, 
after a siege of three years, took their capital, Samaria, and 
carried all the population away into his own dominions.! 

The division which forms the smaller kingdom of Judah 
was not for some time so totally perverted, and had occasion- 
ally some kings of ability and true piety. Hezekiah and Jo- 
siah were the most distinguished of these. But at length they 
became irrecoverably immersed in the same pernicious delu- 
sion which had destroyed their severed sister nation. They 
siurvived her fall 133 years, and were then, after all the proph- 
ets had failed to reclaim them, overwhelmed by the new con- 
queror of Asia, specially raised up to found a new empire- 
Behold, I will rand the kingdom, and give ten tribes to thee : bbcausb 
that THBT hare foraaken me, and have worshipped Ashtoreth, Cbemosh, 
and Milcom, and have not walked in my ways."—! Kings, e. zi.. v. 
31-33. 

* lb., c. xU., V. 86-33. 

t Elijah and Elisha were the prophets who were oommiaaioned to 
display the reality of the Deity they had abandoned, by miracles which 
proTod hie power and agency in opposition to their powerless idcds ; bnt 
the contrast did not overcome the attractive inratoation which nodsled 
them. 

t S Kings, c. xvii., v. 3-6. " And carried Israel away into Assyria, 
and placed them in Halah, and in Habor, by the river Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes."— lb., ▼. 6. 

From this time we hear no more of these ten tribes, nor is it known 

whether any of their descendants are in the world at present, thoogh it 

is thought by many that there is a remnant in some region yet nnvisitad. 

Soiomon died 975 ysars bsfoie tbe C\m«lwa«nu UcsmI fell in the 731sL 
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B King of Babylon, whom the histoiy of 
DiBiel itaa ■□ inloieBtingly dolinealud to ub. JersoiiBli for»- 
mmed Ihem of the certainly of thia visilalion in tKia adnuin- 
hoij prophecy. 



sail pDUrrd oui drlDb-offbrlnflt 



The first Babylonian anny Bent retiring on the approacli of 
HI mixiUaiT force from Egypt, tbo Jena thought they were 
nfe ; on this mistake Jeremiah was directed to exhort Ihem 
pot to be mialed by the temporary deticerance. 
"nmviihiH reny [o (he kingof Judah: Ft 
nmiA BAln, add Hglit o^lnM tl 






ihayihal 



■I lljtbi agsldBr 



Tbe Babylonian conqueror, on his tint invaeion, deposed the 
Jewish king, and placed one of hia sons. Zedekiah, on ths 
throne in his stead, to be subordinate to himself. Bnt when 
this piince, trusting to the Egyptian auccoura, had revolted 
from him, Nebuchadnezzar came with that rtndictlTe army 
which, after two yeare' aiege, took the atrongly.fortified Jeiu- 
•aleni, and bniut it to the ground, with the magnificent tem- 
ple which Solomon had so sumptuously erected. 
Tliia catastrophe is thus dosciibcd to ua : — 
TbMr last klnc Xaitkab. " wa« one-mil-inoniy y«n til whan t» 
bMmn (0 retrn, and raigm^d eEr — ^" ' ' — 






■Land 



( Mnucll' Mfotf Jeremiah tbo piMliM, iii , 

I Ijird ; tm be BiiObncd bin ner» anil bardantd hie b«arl fhm 
le Lord God of licael. MorniT.r, nil the chi«f of i)ib prlua 
lie lianigruHd 'ety maob afler aU (be atninlnHlaH sTIlM 




■■ABlallltaTaHtaori)wlinini>rOa4,|ntil> 
m «r Ab tame or tbe Leid, md ilw i m n uiiw 
■rttHK, Hht bnHuln ID Biliylon. And itOf I 
■nd bnkg doim Um mil ar Jwnnlen, iidbKi 
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■ uiiiu >he rdpi orilu kinidnn ornnli. 
oTIhg Lnnl brUu okhm:!! oT Jsnmliik, ubUI Ik* 



This CBptivity Jeremiah had predicted to be appointed to 
Uit foi eeventy yeust To thia period it wh> limil«d ; tod 
the celebnted Cyrus was the sovereign desigtiated by tauili, 
one hundred and twenty yean before the dettruction, u the 
person named and choeen, and who would be raised Dp and 
suppoiled by the Divine agency, to oTerthiow the BabyWih 
empiia, and to release them miia their captivity, and pennit 
■nd nasiat them to rebuild their metropolis. Such predictions 
are demonstrations of the reality, and of the operation of Di- 
vine agency oc the huiuan minilB which utter them, ao^ '~ 
the nationaJ movenienta which accompUsh them, aod in 
results snd revolutions which they produce.! 
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Hie history of the Jews, from the deBlli of Solomon to the 
Bikrloniui esptivity, is, in almosV every succeeding reign, a 
biitory of die supeniitural agency of the Providentii] ruler of 
Vat taiik, umAo percoptiblo to the mind and senaOB of thoae 
to whom it WIS addresBcd, The interferencoB were directed, 
ID (he nu»t gracious manner, for tlieir benetjl Bnd. improie- 
mmi id tbe unmediate effects ; hut sb the omniseient fore- 

i^lt of their deserted Benefactor anticipated ttieir determined 
nenenesB U his goidaDce, they were successively perfoimed 
fst the instmction and advuiLage of all other nations and agei 
lo iriucb they should become luiown. 
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They present to us so much of the history of his monl 
government as it is important for all mankind to be acquaint- 
ed with : and this became more useful to all by the principles 
on which it is conducted, and the ends it has in view, beins 
illustrated by clear statements of the causes which occasionAG 
the interpositions, and of the puiposes which they acted to 
eflfectuate. 

Thej were of two sorts, sensorial and intellectaal. The 
sensorial were the miraculous or supernatural incidents whidi 
Elijah, Elisha, and some others were authorized to pray for, 
to order, or to occasion. The withering of Jeroboam's arm 
and its restoration ;* the fracture of his idolatnms altar ;t the 
destruction of the prophet by the lion, for his disobedience to 
the command he had received ;% the appointed famine, and 
the feeding of Elijah in the desert ;^ Hid daily supply of ^ 
Sidonian widow's flour and oil, and the revival of ner son ;|| 
the fire from the skies to kindle his sacrifice in his contest with 
the priests of Baal, one of the finest narratives in the (M 
Testament ;1[ the storm of rain, which ended .the chastising 
drought ;** the Divine appearance to the prophet at Horeb, 
commanding him to anoint Hazael to be King of Sjrria, and 
Jehu to found a new dynasty in Israel, both meant to be and 
used as human instruments to execute the Divine plans at 
that time directed against this wilfully offending people ;'f t the 
lightning which descended on those who came to wprehend 
him^t and his final ascent from the earth in a whinwind of 
electrical fire ;^^ these, and the supernatural events which fol- 
lowed the bidding of Elisha, his ordained successor, were so 
many admonishing proofs at that time to the whole nation of 
the certain existence, superintendence, and (^>eration in human 
affairs of the God they were so contumaciously deserting, 
adapted to recall them from their errors and folly. But it 
was one of the delusions of the pagan ^stem to admit and 
believe the power and agency of other gods, without therefore 

* 1 Kings, e. xiv., v. 4, 0. t lb., v. S, 6. 

t lb., V. 20-26. i lb., c. xtII., v. 1-7. 

11 lb., ▼. 9-34. If lb., c XTlU, v. 17-4a 

** lb., V. 41-45. 

tt lb., e. xix., ▼. 1-17. The nation bad beeome so anlversally devoisd 
to tbeir paganiam, that out of all their nomber, In this diviskm of it, a^ 
pannily between two and three milUons, only seven thousand wave ai- 
hBTing to their real God.— lb. v.\%. 
// 9 KiagB, c. I., v. »-l7^ ^^ \ft., ^. ^i^'* . W 
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fimejiling thoii own auperslilions. Hence these msnifesti- 
doiu of Mtusl omnipDleiuie did not induce tbeni to fomka 
trtat they preferred. Their juclina.tiana were with their mm 
puticos, and against llie sacred morality and appointed wQC< 
Aip of the true Jehovidi. They seem not to have disputed so 
nucb bU eiislence and potentiality as to have insisted on an 
ishaconununity between him and the idols nnd chinieias which 
lluT were worshipping. 

The prophets repeatedly allude to this desecrating- union, 
■Aich nullified all the Diyino purposes in thsii elevation uid 

The intellectual dcpartniect of the supernatural agency, 
wbich distingniahed most prominently the latter part of the 
period between Solomon and Zedckiah, consisted of a series 
•f pnipheCic enunciations of what the Deity intended to da, at 
the w^wequent limea which he marked, in and to the vanous 
utiODB of the earth, as well as in the two kingdoms of Israel 
ind Jndeh. 

This is that branch of the Divine agency with which we tni 
DOW most interested, and which has the torm and efTect of a 
pnpotual miracle to us ; always appealing to our understand' 
mg, and claiming from eiery rightly-acting judgment a eon- 
lictioa of the real existence and agency of that Omniscient 
mind and Almighty power which alone coald have planned, 
nrealed, and produced what it inspired its sncienl pro^^els 
ta foretell. Many anticipations of the future are but argu- 
ment, inference, and conjecture, and prove tbeii human origin 
and their fallacy in their continual failures and falsehood. 
But all the Divine predictions have been faithfully fulfilled in 
IhB events they designated to occur, which relate to times 
Ulterior to us, T^osc which belong to our period are now in 
TUiibte and correct fulfilment ; and these facts leave no doubt 
OD Ihe impaTtially-reflecting mind, that what are specified at 
niating to periods postenor to our own, will be accompUihed 

ictual Divine agenej 
IS apecial production of the nations thst ho- 
eome distinguished in the human world ; in its directing their 

vkunlodes, revolutions, and downfall, according to £e ar- 
rangements and object; of its preceding plan, ax^ icuit&iii 
t^foch rcvltt laoat efficiently coiUiftiuteV^^nu^An^'^ , 
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fature events, and the succesnTe itates of human society, and 
the progresaion of human nature, which the DiTine wisdom 
has resolved to occasion in that series which will at last effect- 
uate the whole of his grand scheme for the consommated £nr* 
mation of his human order of beings. To plan such desifliM 
evinces the extensiveness and prov^ential intelligence of his 
intellectual nature. To foretell what he purposes thus to 
accomplish, announces both his omniscience of the fntoie and 
absolute command of it. To cause the events thus intmded 
and designated to occur, in their due order and appointed 
times, proves his omnipotent sovereignty and superioritr over 
all other existence, and also that whatever is in being, whether 
material or spiritual, is subject to his govemmMit, wad mores 
and acts as he influences and directo. 

The prophecies in his Hebrew Scr^)ture8, and the history 
of all the nations of the earth, if sufficiently studied in caieliil 
comparison with these, are the materials and the eiqpoimden 
of this Divine knowledge to us. 

His superintendence and operations on all the other nations 
of the world were carried on imperceptibly to mortal sense, 
while he was rearing and enlarging his selected nation. Nor 
did he avowedly interfere with them, except to emancipate 
his people from their Egyptian slaveiy, until the reign of 
Solomon evinced the impossibility of nuuang a Jewish entire, 
with that moral and intellectual advantaffe to the human world 
which, if its population had been steadify attached and obedi- 
ent to him, would have resulted from their universal sway. 
In that case all mankind would have been under his immedi- 
ate government by their political instrumentality, and that 
which is yet to be in some following age would then have 
been realized to the ennobling and felicity of all.* 

* The state of the earth that is yet to occur is thus depictured by 
Isaiah :— " And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of the Lord*! House shall be established on the topof thenioantain8,aiid 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it. 

" And many people shall so and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord ; to the house of the God of Jacob : and he wiU 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 

*' For out of Zion shall so forth the law, and the word of the Lord flpom 
Jerusalem."— Isaiah, c. iT, ▼. t, 3. 

Micah uttered one nearly similar, c. It., v. 1. The rcTriatioo and 

dJfViaioii or Christianity began the Ailfilment of these predictions, but 

they seem to point to a fViU and Uleni acQonm\!tt\nsMrat»by the ostablisb- 

niont of m dlvJnely-raissd emptoe, oC wlite^ MrusawBBL'iii^XiA^QMk fSaMC 

city. 
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When their defoelion became uniTenal, and their removal 
H delennined on, by their becoming not only usgIgsb, but 
.0 mankind, the Deity then began to avow and de- 
eminent in the ather population! 




Tlat'A 



rt the most popnloni 
wtion of the Jewish people — of nhich Jerahoam, Irf hi> en- 
jtmed revolt, had founded the separate lungdoDi of Israel — 
and alao to ovenhrgw several of the minor states in those 
I, with their local and oSenaive superstitiona. 

a specially reared and aided b^ the Divine 
pmrei lo oecome lor the time this predominating kiagdoro, and 
to do what II accompUahed, we learn froia the repeated pre- 
&tioiB of its operationa hy the sublime Isaiah. 

He announced its triumphs, iU elTerti, and likewlie iU ap- 
pomled downfall, when it had accomplished all that it vias to 
pofann. Uii tenth chapter is an eipiesH exposition of tba 
Dinne principle and inti ' 
wiaiiied instramentality. 






and ID tmil Uiem daw a hie ItM mm of (be siniils."* 
Tliete was no pubhc declaration to Assyria that it wu only 
icung as an instrument of the Divine cDuniels. The luper- 
nalural influence on the minds of its leaders was so impetcep- 
iMt to them, that it was not distinguished by them from tbeii 
own thought: and feelings. Hence they had no notion that 
Ibej were employed but as agents to execute a supecior plan. 
Tlicy conaidcred themselves to be fulloning onio '^'■" ■"■" 
pdicy and views by their conqueats. This is 
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But It if in Ufl licart to dtitroj 

And to cot off nnliom not a few. 

For iMMdth, 

<An not my prineea altoMtlwr Unfit 

b not Oalno aa CarAenuatit 

la not Hamath aa Arphad ? 

la not Samaria aa Damaaeoa ? 

Aa my hand batb ftmnd tha Idngdoms oftho idali^ 

wiMMa graTan imafea did asoel tliooa 

of Jemaaiem and Samaria, 

Sliall I not, aa I liave dona 

unto Samaria and tier idola, 

ao do to Jemaaiem and bar idola r *^ 

The prophet therefore announced, that as soon as the instr 
mentality of the Aasyrians had been used against the Je^ 
their kingdom should be thrown down, haying only had t 
triumph m order to be such an instrument. 

** Wherefore it ataall come to paaa,tliat wben tlie Lord bath perftra 
bla whole woric upon Mount Zion and on Jemaaiem, I will poniab I 
flroit of the atont heart of the king of Aaayria, and the glory of bla U 
iDoks. 

*' For he aaith, By the strength of my hand I have done it; and by i 
wiadom, for I am pmdent 

*^ Shall the axe boast itaelf againat him that heweth tberewttb T 
riiall the aaw magnify ita^f againat him that shalieth iti 

" Therefore atiaJl the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, aend among bisftftOB 
leanness ; and under liis glory he shall Irindle a burning, like the bumi: 
of a fire.*'t 

Assyria was used for two other important objects besid 
the subversion of the kingdom of Israel. One of these was t 
abolition of that Syrian kingdom which had been special 
raised up as a means of chastising discipline to the Je^ 
Amos, many years before, had predicted its overthrow, t T 
King of Assyria, in the reign of Ahaz, attacked it, took C 
mascus, slew its last king, Kezin, and carried away the peq[ 
into captivity, as declared. He made this invasion to preser 
Ahaz from their endangering hostilities.^ In this event i 
important prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled.il 

The other use made of Assyria was to destroy several • 
the paganisms and little idolatrous kingdoms in Syria and i 
vicinity. The Assyrian monarch, Sennacherib, boasted tli 
his predecessors and himself had madoi these conquests. 

* Isaiati, c. x., v. 7-11. + Ib^ t. 19-lfi. 

i AmoB, c. J., V. S-6. %% Kings, e. xfL, v.fr-; 
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d »hu nu kina nf Anyrtg hue dne lb iJ] londa, by 

"HinTmn one* o( llu imllou delivered cbem wlllch mj (hlJitts 
lOT* deMroycd ? Qozen, end Huaii, and Keuph, ind llw eliildreii of 

Slut of Aipbsd, (ltd Uie King or ilie Lily of ^pbarvelin, Heoa, and 

Heiekiah aiinded to ihe aame fact in hia anpplicalion to 
God. when he went to Ihe Temple with Sennachenb's inHult- 
iiig letter, and spread it on the altar with iMs prayer : — 

■■OliirdDTHaata: Oodorlarael! thaldiTelleal tcCvnnlbeclimibUn! 
Ttott *n Ihe Cod. emn Ibou alons. nr nil the kinjidami or ibe «nh I 



Hub the Aesiriian empire cleared this part of Asia of tbeii 
IDDient sopetatitions, and of these minor kingdoms, aad estab- 
re improved aystt 



It wu pcohably the chief object of Jonah's mission to Nin- 
sreb, in the preceding centurjr, to produce that improsemenl 
in (bent which would lit their descendanls to be Ihua nude 
UH of. The result of hie visit was a great nalionaJ amend- 

Tbe next ereat kingdom specially raised up by the Deity, 
ud declared by him to be so, was the audden and ahort, but 
brilliant and. for a time, all-subduing Bibvloniin monarchy. 
'jblis, like Napoteon's empire, icems to have been created by 
ibe military Eenius, sclivity, and reeolulion of one min, actu- 
Blad by the Civine impulses to the varioua enterprises he pui' 
■Ued and accomplished. This was Nebuchadneiiar, or, aa 
Stnbo names him, Nebuchodonosor ; and the ends he eflib^ted 
iKere the conquest of Asavria ; afterward of Egypt, and like- 
iriM of the Pbienicians, in addition to his demolition of the 
kingdoiti and temple of Judah, 

Jeremiah waa the prophet instructed to annoiince hia sac- 
eewes, Ailer a aenes of eihoiutions, peculiarly eloquent 

• laaisli. 0, .KVil., V. i-li. \ 'Ea.,-.,\U'a. 
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tnd pathetic, to the kiD|^, chiefs, md people of Jerasdem ad 
Jodaii, to relinquish their idoiatiy and yices, he declared thst. 
if they coniinnod in their alieuation, th^ would he conqoeied 
bj the kinff of Babylon, and their city taken and destroyed, 
and that Nebuchadnezzar, whose name he sometimes pro- 
nounces Nebuchadrezzar, was the person destined to execute 
this sentence sgainst them.* 

He repeated this, with the addition that this monarch would 
be also commissioned to act as victoriously against aU ^ 
kingdoms around them :— 

"Behold! IwUlseiidsndtakesnthaflniUiesorcksIfartl^srilkths 
Lmrd, and Nsbachadrenar, tbe king of BabybNi, mt sbstaiit, and will 
brlu him sffainst this liDo, sod sgalost aU tkese BSdaaanmsd sboi^ 

** IhsTe made tbe earth ; the man and tbe beast thai are upon the 
groond, by my great power and by my outsireteted arm ; aad btn 
hrea it auto whom it seemed meet ante me. And now I have gIfeeaD 
Oiese lands into the hands of Nebodrndnenar. the king of Bst^tan, mt 
SBaTANTjSad all nations Aall serrehfm, sod ait son, mU Ut «mf« een, 
until the very time of hie land come : ana then many natfSBS snd gnat 
kings shall serre themoelTes of him.^t 

The same prophet also announced that this new conqueror 
was appointea to invade Egypt, to subdue it, and to destroy 
their pagan temples and images. This was the first time thst 
this ancient and powerfU people had been subjected to any 
Asiatic or northem empire. But the period of its greatness 
was now ordained to end, and Nebuchadnezzar was Uie sov- 
ereign decreed to inflict tihc humiliation. Jeremiah was or- 
dir^ to lay some stones under the earth in the fhmt of one of 
the Pharaoh's palaces, as the foundation of the stranger's r^al 
seat of triumph, and was directed to jwedict, 

'"Thoseaith the Lord God of Hosto, the God of Israel; Behold! I will 
send and take Nebachadrezzar, my eiMVANT, and eet his throne apoa 
these stones that I hsTe hid ; snd he shall spread his royal poviUen ewr 
thsm. And when he eometh he sb^ smite the land of Egypt ; and 4^ 
liver sQch as are for death to death ; and each as are Ibr eapctvity ts 
captivi^ ; and I will kindle a Are in the honsee of the gods of Egypt, and 
he sfaalf born them and cony them away eaptlTes. And he shu anaj 
himself with the land of EflTpt as a shepherd patteth on his ganMtti 
aad he shall go forth fVom tbence in peaee.''^ 

" I will give Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, into the hand of his en- 
emies, and into the hand of them that seek his Iifb."|| 



/, 



* Jeremiah, c. zx., ▼. 4 ; c. zzL. v. 7 ; e. zzxiv., v. t. 

* 7b., c. Mv., T. ». . t lb., c xxvli., V. g-7. 
a^ e. jJJii., ▼. 10-1«. 
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He mt (ko to eooqaei in Arabii and Syna.* But one of 
Ui gteatest eiploiia wu hia invasion of Pluenicia, and his 
omqaesl of her chief city, the colobrmted Tyro. This waj 
predicted by Ezekiel.t who haii left us a splendid deaciiplion 
sfthe farmer commerce, the [icheB,8nd the power of thlsdii- 
Imemahed city,] Thia wai one of NebncbadDezzar'a moat 
dificnlt Bchievemenls. The Tyrians defeDited their walls fai 
diiiteen yesra before he could master the place ; and becaoae 
he penererBd in ihe ittock with such determiued reaolatioa, 
until every head of hia army was bald, the DeiLy declared, bj 
Elddel, that he ahould have Egypt for hia reward.^ 

Hii conquests eitended to the PbiFuician CDlouiee and alao 
to AaB<rTis 1 but the loss of the Babylonish writers prevents 
«■ ftotn knowing much more of him than (he Hebrew Scrip- 
totes ethibit. btrabo, from MegaBthenea, briefly notices tlut 
UidoniinionB eilendeil to the Straits of Gihrallar.il Berosus 
described him as conquering ^gypt, Syria, Phieaicia, and Ara- 
lris.f AhydenUB mentions him as invading Libya and Iberia; *■ 
and the Arabian history of the world, considered by the Mua- 
ntmaDB as the most authentic oftheii historical writings, also 
mentions him and his successor, calling him Buttnuai, which 
tsenu tn be an abbreviation of Buchad-nezzar, dropping the 
|nefii Ne.tT He formed a new power on the earlh, which the 
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Deit]r declares to have been the special instrament of hie pnn 
idential agency.* 

With his elevation and with his execution of the Divin 
purposes in the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity ( 
the Jewish nation, the sacred history of the ancient world ma 
be said to terminate, and its civil history to begin its mor 
general prominence and detail. No more supernatural intei 
positions took place in the world until the ipiiiod of our Sa 
viour's human nativity. A new course ef Divine agency, an 
therefore of sacred history, then began, which it is not the ot 

t'ect of my present correspondence with you to consider 
lere, therefore, it properly ends. The peculiarly interestin 
book of Daniel, wnich has an intellectual grundeur about : 
both in subject and in style, v^ch I cannot take up withov 
feeling, wiU show to you that the Persian kingdom, the Mace 
donian empire, and uie Roman conquests and predominanc 
were all so many designs and appointments, and therefor 
productions of the Great Ruler of the world, and are so dii 
played to be in his predictions. Nor was his prophetic ey 
confined to these ; it extended beyond them, into the hrths 
horizon of more distant time. He saw and portrayed the Ro 
man kingdom as breakingin pieces all other kingdoms, an 
as subduing all things. The succeeding part of the King c 
Babylon's visionary image he described to be that " a ston 
was cut out without hands, which smote the image upon hi 
feet, and brake them to pieces ;" and then, while " the win 
carried them away, the stone became a great mountain, an 
filled the whole earth, "f 

tions and additions. Thin work represents Loharasp, who reifnad i 
Balkh (Bactria), to have deputed Buktnusr to Iralc with an anny, fi^ 
ing him the command of Sham, Syria, Irak, Chaldea, Tunun, Arabi 
Felix ; to their eastern and western fVontiers, and also to the confines c 
Room or Europe. These ideas show the traditional account or the eztei 
of his conquests, though mistaking the preceding facts. See an intone 
ing notice of this work in the British Magazine for March, 1835. 

* *' Thou art mt ba.ttlb-a.xb and weapons of war. For with the 
will 1 break in pieces the nations, and with thee will I destroy kin| 
doms.**— Jeremiah, c. li., ▼. 20. With the same force of metaphor Bat 
ylon is also called, fVom its sudden overpowering operations, " the han 
mer of the whole earth."— lb., c. 1., ▼. 23. Isaiah seems to allude to it 
only great king in this verse, intimating his calamity and its benefit t 
the world : " He who smote the people in wrath with n continaal stroke 
be that ruled the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereil 
Tbe whole etrth is at rest and in qii^ TXw^^n^kfbcth into stoginf. 



^nmUtb, «. xir., v. 6, 7, \ l>miM^,^ >iu,'« . V^' 
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Thu he interpreted tc 
Ihe sUtea and oalioDs l\ 
penal Rome. 



II bmli in plmei sDd DOiuuiD 



A lubseqUBnl viaion wu aent lo Daniel in the reign of 
Nebuchadnoiiar's aon, in which the rise and aucceaaion of 
Ihew ihree great Providential empires, the PeraiBD, the Mace- 
donian, and Ihc Roman, were repreaenled hy three lymhoU- 
mI animsla, expleasins their dinerect characters ; and fiom 
llw last a number of other kingdoniawere eihihited u arising, 
tjpified hy the home which came out from it.f To theee were 
■fmended that aubUme deacriptlon of the magnilicent and aw- 
fol period which ia preparing and advancing, amid the aacred 
ekmda that now involve the future dcatiniea of our earth and 
i>f nunliind, but which I will lay before you without comment, 
U no mortal knowledge or penetration ciui yet enecifically il- 
Inatrate the myatsrioua ecenei! and evenle which it impliea, 
■nd which will hereafter be developed aod realized Co aome 
ganMsiion of our late posterity. 

M*U, wbME (nnnanl waa whil* (a inaw/and Ihe luir ofhii bead mn 
tbe pan wddI. RIv ibrane waa Like [he Bery flame, and Mm rriuelM aa 

" A tMy atnam iaaired md ante forth (hm befarfl him. Thooaand 



tlngdnm, iIBi .1.1. PMon... nai 
M. Hta dominion 1. ad ».erta 
t : aad bla kingdoni IbaL whic 



tailon n1« upon Ihom, uhen ftom II, 
irlih 'en 'Blualik addllloua dTUb en 


[m)FbKlM,aAdK<dIh1< 
ni niie)i enlarged and 
,deHmyatiraU«BUva 


1*1, 0. vti., •. 0, 10 IS, H. 
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tory of the World, on which I have endeaToined to sketch 
the outlines of its leading subjects. I mentioned some othor 
topics in the preface to my second volume among those which 
it would be desirable to review ; but, on reconudering them, 
I find that they principally concern the civil history of the 
world, and, thnefoie, are not within the compass of the pres- 
ent work. 

I should like to take a survey of ancient history, between 
the periods of the establishment of the Babylonian enmire 
and our Saviour's nativity, which would embrace what I here 
omit, upon the views and principles of the present work, for 
my own larger information and im{»rovanent : and as these 
subjects are peculiarly interesting to me, I shall, for my own 
sake, study it. But whether anything may arise firom this 
application that may seem to me to be worth laying beifora 
you or others, I cannot now foresee. 

Ajppiroaching the age of seventy, it would be absurd in me 
to give any promise or pledge about what must be uncertaia 
from mere natural causes. But if I feel maable to suggest 
anything useful to you upon it, I would recommend jou to 
make it one of the studies of your maturer life, as it will well 
reward you for the improvement which such sacred contem- 
plations always produce. The Ways of God will always 
constitute as noble a subject of science as his splendid 
works : and the more intellectual human nature becomes, tha 
more they will be investigated and understood. It is his 
assurance that the true knowledge of him shall become, at 
some future period, universal in the earth.* 

* ** For ibe earth shall be filled with the knowledfs of tlie cbiiy oflhi 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea."— Habakkok, c. iL, s. 14. 
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